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PREFACE. 


THE object of this translation is to gather into 
one volume for the English ¥eader thé four dialogues 
in which Plato describes the life and trial and death 
of Socrates. The books of which I have made most 
use are Mr. Grote’s ‘ History of Greece,’ ch. Ixviii. 
-of which contains a very vivid account of Socrates ; 
Dr. Zeller’s ‘Socrates and the Socratic Schools, 
“translated by the Rev. O. J. Reichel; and the edition 
~of the Apology by the late Rev. J. Riddell, published 
after his death by the Delegates of* the Clarendon 
Press. This last has been of the greatest possible 
“value to me, both from its e@ccurate scholarship, and 
its wonderfully ‘real’ introductions. There is no 
book from which I have learnt more about Socrates. 

While I was looking over the proof-sheets of my 
jown translation, Professor Jowett’s was before me: 
but my translation was made quite independently 
of his, and his manner of translation is very different 
from mine. Coincidences of expression are therefore 
for the most part accidental. The same remarks 
apply to the late Mr. E. M. Cope’s ‘ Phedo.’ 


. 
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I have to thank several friends ie hits arfa 
suggestions, especially Mr. C. Comyns Tucker, Fellow 
of University College, Oxford, who kindly looked 
over the proof-sheets of the Euthyphron and Apology 
for me. is 

It is hardly gecessary to point oug the exceeding 
interest and value to us of these dialogues. It is not 
only that they contain a very wonderful picture of 
a very wonderful man. It might sometimes almost 
be thought that Socrates was speaking, not to the 
Athenians, but to us. . That a man's ‘first and 
chiefest care should be for wisdom and truth and 
the perfection of his soul,’ and that ‘an unexaminsd 
life is not worth living, are as much truths, and as 
important truths now, as they were in the fourth 
century B.C. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Atmost all the known facts in the life of Socrates are 
referred to in these dialogues, A good many stories, it 
is true, are told about him by late writers: but they are 
mostly either false on the face of them, or based on quite 
insufficient evidence. We are therefore thrown back almost 
entirely on to Xenophon’s, Memorabilia and Plato. We 
learn from the latter that Seerates was born very shortly 
before the year 469 Bc... His father, Sophroniscus, was a 
sculptor; his mother, Phenarete, a midwife. He received 
the usual Athenian education in music and gymnastic?: 
but we are quite ignorant who his teachers were. No man 
in ancient Greek history stands out before us with so 
‘ strongly-marked an individuality as Socrates in the closing 
scenes of his life, but hardly anything is known of the early 
training which helped to create his chgracter. There is no 
record of him between the year of his birth and the year 
432 3B.c., when he served at the siege of Potidea. All that 
we can say of the influentes under which he grew up is. 
_that he lived in the most splendid period of Athenian or 
: Greek history. It was the time of that wonderful outburst 
of genius in art and literature, and intellectual and political 
activity, which was so sudden, and yet which has never 
. been’ surpassed. He was the contemporary of mist of the 
famous names of Athens. Aischylus’ great trilogy was 
1 Apol. 17 D, Crito 52 E. 
? Crito 50 D, and for a description of education in music and 
gymnastic, cp. Protagoras 325. 
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brought out in 458 B.c., and the poet died two years later, 
when Socrates was about fourteen years old. Sophocles 
and Euripides both died about six years before him; 
Aristophanes outlived him. Pheidias died 432 Bc.; Peri- 
cles three years: later. Thucydides was born about the 
same time as. Socrates (471 u.c.), and predeceased him by 
two years (401 B.c.)', Pericles had changed Athens from 
‘being the head of the confederacy of Delos into an impe- 
-tial, or, as her enemies called her, a tyrant city. She was 
the ruler of many subject allies, part of whose tribute was _ 
expended on the sculpture and architecture of Pheidias 
and his pupils. Every Athenian citizen was not only 
allowed, but forced, to take his part in her administration, 
by attendance in the Assembly, and by serving on the juries * 
which Pericles had established. To live in such a city at 
such a time was no mean training for a man. Socrates 
himself alludes in the Apology to the reputation of Athens 
for ‘wisdom and power of mind®’ The rt and poetry 
and thought of the great men mentioned above and of- 
others were fine instruments of culture. With some of 
them Socrates may ‘have been personally acquainted, and 
talked with them. We know flat he was a friend of 
Euripides, And in the keen discussions of the Assembly 
and Law Courts he may have acquired or cultivated his 
taste for dialectic. Anyhow he grew up amid the influences 
of Athens in her best period, before the outbreak of the 
Peloponnesian War, though we, who know him only in 
Plato and Xenophon as an old-man towards the end of 
his career, are perhaps a little apt to forget the fact. : 
It is probable, though not ‘quite certain, that Socrates’ 
early inquiries were in Physical Science, and that they are 
4 Kriiger: but the date seems doubtful. ? Apol. 29 D, 
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to be assigned to this period of his life, before 432 B.c. 
He says in the Phodo! that in his youth he had a passion 
for the study of Nature. He seems to have had some 
acquaintance with certain cosmical doctrines, especially 
with those of Anaxagoras; and Xenophon tells us that he 
knew something of astronomy and advanced geometry’. 
This evidence, then, goes to confirm the statement in the 
Phaedo that he had studied Physics in his youth. Later in 
his life he renounced such speculations entirely as vain and 
confusing. He knows nothing, he says in the Apology, 
of this ‘superhuman wisdom,’ either more or less. . His 


, wisdom is purely humati. He was the first man who 





* considered Ethics as a possible science. His predecessors 


in philosophy ophy had tried to sélve the problem of the 
universe, regarded as an undistinguishable whole, and had 
asked such questions as Why does each thing exist? How 
is it generated? Why does it decay‘? But they had failed 
to satisfy men, and were falling into discredit. The So- 
phists followed; they rejected Physical studies in favour 
of Metaphysical, Ethical, and Folica questions ;_ they 
taught that there was, no such thing as Truth, and that 
Right or Wrong were only conventional. Socrates never 
ceased opposing this scepticism; and he created the 
science of morals. So great was his reaction from his 
early physical studies, that he limited his inquiries strictly 
ta human things (ré dv@pérea); he only admitted Natural 
Science in so far as it was Useful to men in the way that 

 Phaedo 96 A. véos dv Oavpdaros ds éreBipnoa raurys Tis gopias, 
fy BH nadodor mept picews taropiav. 

2 Mem. iv. 7. 3, 5 

3 Apol. 19 C, 20 E. He must have forsaken Physics before 423 B.c., 


the date of the Clouds of Aristophanes ; see Apol, 19 C. 
4 See Phacdo 96 A, seq. 
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Astronomy is useful to a sailor’, Natural Philosophers, he 
says, are like madmen: their conclusions are all con- 
tradictory, and their science unproductive, impossible, and 
impious, for the gods are not pleased with those who seek 
to discover what they do not wisk to reveal*. He would 
have nothing to do with Natural Science as such. 

To return to the life of Socrates. We hear of him next 
as distinguishing himself as a soldier on three. occasions*. 
Between 432 3.c. and 429 Bc. he served before Potidea, 
a revolted Athenian dependency, and surpassed_every one 
in his powers of enduring hunger, and cold, and the said | 
ships of a Thracian winter. At-tais siege we hear of him 
for the first time in gonnection with Alcibiades, whose life 
he saved in battle, and to whom he eagerly relinquished the 
prize of valour. In 431 B.c. the Peloponnesian War broke 
out; and in 424 B.c., at the battle of Delium,,the Athenians 
were disastrously defeated and put to flight by the Thebans, 
Socrates and Laches were among the few who did not 
fly. They retreated together; and the resolute bearing of 
Socrates was conspicuous. Had all the Athenians been 
like him, says Laches, in the dialogue of that name‘, the 
defeat’ would have been a victory®. The third battle in 
which Socrates distinguished himself was Amphipolis, in 
422_B.C,in which the commanders on both sides, Cleon 
and Brasidas, were killed; but we seem to have no record 
of his services. . 

About the time that ‘eocealas was displaying con- 


1 Mem, iv. 7. 4. 2 Ibi. 1.13, 185 iv. 7.6. 

3 Apol. 28 E. * Laches, 181 B. 

5 This account of Socrates at Potidza and Delium is taken from a 
very interesting passage in the Symposium 219, which I will quote at 
length later in the Introduction (p. xix). 
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spiguous courage at Delium, Aristophanes, as Mr. Grote 
remarks, ‘was exposing him to derision in the comedy. 
of the Clouds, as a dreamer alike morally worthless 
and physically incapable” The Clouds first appeared in 
423 Bc. the year betwgen the battles of Delium and 
Amphipolis. The account of it given in the Apology is 
substantially accurate’, There is in it, first, an absurd 





caricature of a natural philosopher, and then a caricature, 
nearer the truth, of a sophist. Roll the two together, and 
we have Aristophanes’ picture of Socrates. Socrates is 
made to talk a great deal of absurd nonsense about 
‘Physics’: he announce? that Zeus has been dethroned, 
and Rotation ‘reigns in his stead,—people always think 
“that natural philosophers do not acknowledge the ‘gods’? 

he has Belial’s power to ‘make the worse appear ic 
“better reason®,’ and with it he helps a debtor to swindle 
-his creditors: under his tuition the son learns to beat the 
father: in the last lines of the play the chorus say that his 
greatest crime has been impiety against the gods. The 
Natural Philosopher was unpopular at Athens on religious 
grounds: he was associated with theism. The Sophist 
was unpopular on m®ral grounds: he was supposed to 
corrupt the youth, to be able to make falsehood seem 
true, to be, in the words of the Euthyphron, a very clever 
person, who made other men clever too *, The Sophist, in 
a sense,-was the successor of the Natural Philosopher ; 
and the two. were absolutely distinct persons. The one 
excluded the other. The Natural Philosopher was not a 
Sophist, and the Sophist was not a Natural Philosopher. 


1 Apol. 18 B,C; 19 C. 2 Ib. 18 C.. 
3 Milton, Paradise Lost, ii. 113. * Euth. 3 D. 
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Aristophanes in the Ciouds mixes them together, and calls 
the result Socrates. : : 

The battle of Amphipolis was fought in 422 B.c. The 
‘next incidents in Socrates’ -life are those narrated by 
himself in the twentieth _chapter,of the Apology: They 
illustrate, as he meant them to illustrate, his invincible moral 
courage ; they show, as he intended that they should, that 
there was no power on earth, whether it were an angry 
mob or a murderous oligarchy, which could maké him bend 
to do what he thought wrong, -~Ia 406_s.c, the Athenian 
fleet defeated the ] Lacedamonians -at the. battle of Arginusee, 
so named from somes smalt islands to the south-east of 
Lesbos. After the battle the Athenian commanders neg- 
lected to recover the bodies of the dead, and to save the 
living from their ‘own disabled triremes. They said that 
they had ordered certain inferior officers to perform the 
duty, and that a storm had come on which had rendered 
the performance impossible. So the living were left to 
perish, and the bodies of the dead were never recovered, 
The Athenians, on receiving this news, were excessively 
angered, The due performance of funeral rites was a 
sacred duty with the Greeks?: and many were indignant 
that their friends and relatives had been left to drown, 
There was a debate in the Assembly on the whole question, 
in which the commanders spoke, and it was resolved that 
the Senate should ‘decide in what mode they should be 
tried. The Senate resolved by a majority that the Athe- 
nian people, having heard the accusation and the defence, 
should proceed to vote for the condemnation or acquittal 


of the” eight_commanders_ collectively — an illegal pro- 


) Cp. the Antigone of Sophocles, and Priam's eagerness to regain the 
body of Hector, Homer I], xxiv, : 
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posal, because fetes was a law at Athens that on all 
ei ie r 
Socrates at ihe time was a member of the Senate, the 


sisted of fifty men elected. “by* lot front each h of the ten. 
tribes. Each tribe held the Pyytany or presidency. for 
thirty-five days at_a time; and ten out of the fifty were 
" presidents every seven days in succession. One of the ten 
held the supreme post each day, and for one day only. 
He was called Epistgtes: he’ laid all Business before the 
Assembly; in short, he presided. 
These details are necessary for the proper understanding 
‘of the passage in the Apology On the day on which it 
was proposed to take_a collective verdict on the he eight 


commanders, S Socrates happened to be Epistates. The 
proposal was illegal, as I have explained, though the fury 
of the people made it a very popular one. Some of the 
presidents refused to put such a question to the Assembly: 
but they were silenced by threats and subsided. Socrates 
alone refused to submit or to put™a question which he 
knew to be illegal. ‘Threats of Suspension and arrest, 
the clamour of a furious. populace, the fear of death or 
imprisonment, could not move him: ‘1 thought it my duty 








xto face the danger out in the cause of law and. Justice, 
land not to be an accomplice in your unjust proposals *’ 
But his authority lasted only for a day: a more pliant 
Epistates succeeded, and the commanders were condemned 46: 
and executed. 

Two years _later_ Socrates again showed by his ) 
that he was ready to endure anything rather than do wrong. 


1 Apol. 32 B. 3 Apol. 32 C. 
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In 404 Bc. Athens was captured by the Lacedemonians, 
and the long walls thrown down’, The great Athenian 
democracy-wasdestroyed, and an oligarchy of Thirty set 
.up in its place by Critias and others, with the help of the 
Spartan general Lysander. -The.rule of the Thirty lasted 
for about a year (till the spring of 403 B.c.), and then the 
democracy was restored. The reign of Critias_and_his 
friends was a kind of reign of terror... Politica] opponents 
were murdered urge. So were respectable men, and 
+ wealthy men whose riches were desirgble. All kinds of 
men were used as. assassins, for the tyrants wished to 







implicate as many persons as possible in their crimes. 
With that design they sent for Socrates and four others 
to the Rotunda, a building where the Prytanes took their~ 
meals, and ordered them to bring over Leon, a native of 
* Salamis, from that island to Athens, that they might kill 
‘him, To disobey the order probably meant death; and 
so reasoned the other four, who went over to Salamis and 
brought Leon across. . Socrates disregarded the danger 
| went quietly home: ‘I showed_not by words, but_ by: 
my_actions, that I did not care a straw 2 about death; but 
, that I did care very much about doing nothing wrong or 
‘wicked ®? Fortunately he was saved by the destruction 
{ of the oligarchy. Xenophon tefis us that he incurred the 
wrath of Critias and the Thirty by very open comments on 
their murders, and that they forbade him to converse with 
' }the youth, and threatened him with death *. : 
There are two events in Socrates’ life to which no date 
can be assigned. ‘The first of these is his marriage with 
1 See Mr. Browning's fine description at the beginning of Aristophanes’ 


Apology. 7 . 
» Apol. 32 D. 3 Xen, Mem. i- 2. 32- 
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Xanthippe. By her he had three sons, Lamprocles, 
Sophroniscus, and Menexenus. The two latter are called 
‘children’ in the Apology’, and the former, pespdnov #8y, a 
phrase ‘which implies that he was some fifteen years old. 
{The name Xanthippe has comg to mean a shrew; and 
there is a consensus of opinion among late writers that her 
temper was very violent, and Socrates’ married life not 
mppy. She is certainly represented as an affectionate wife 
in the Phaedo, when she is taking leave of Socrates. 

. Again, no date can be assigned to the answer of the 
Delphic oracle spoken of in the fifth chapter of the Apology”, 
‘There it is said that Cherephon went andgasked whether 
there was any man wiser than Socrates; and the priestess 
ansi*ered that there was no man. Socrates offers to prove 
the truth of the statement by the evidence of Cherephon’s 
brother, Cherephon himself being dead. In the next 
chapter he represents the answer of the oracle as the origin - 
of that unceasing examination of all men which gained him’ 
so much hatred, and which is described in detail in the 
Apology. He considered himself bound to: sift all men in 
the service of the God, that the truth of the Sracle might be 
thoroughly tested and proved.* The oracle is put forward 


Pian 


‘as the cause of his engaging in his mission. But, as Zeller 
observes, Socrates must have been already a well-known 
and marked man before Cherephon’ could have asked his 
qpestion, or the oracle have given such an answer. ‘It 
may have done a similar service to Socrates as (si) his 
doctor's degree did to Luther, assuring him of his inward 
call, but it had just as litle to do with making him a 
philosophical reformer, as the doctor's degree had with 


” Apol. 34D. 2 Apol. 21 A. 
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making Luther a religious reformer '.’ Socrates’ statementl 

WA then, that the Delphic oracle was the original cause of hig 
unceasing examination of men, must be put down as semiz 
rhetorical. On the other hand it is quite clear that he 
vegarded this examination as a. duty imposed on him by 
the God. ‘The God has commanded me to o examine men, 
he says’, ‘in oracles and in dreams, and in every way in 
which the divine will was ever declared to man’ Thq 
Apology is full of such passages. He was, as Mr. Grote 
‘puts it, ‘a religious missionary doing the. _work of -phifo- 
|sophy.! With this belief he did not shrink from ‘the 
jnpopularity. and haired which a_man, who exposes the 
euonineeat caraoie who think themselves _wise vise, is sure 
to incur: he devoted his life wholly and entirely to*his 
mission, neglecting his private affairs, until he came to be 
in very great poverty. A mina of silver* is all that he can 
propose at the trial, even to save his life. 

At what time Socrates began to examine men, to make 
them ‘give an account of their lives,’ cannot be determined, 
We know that he was sufficiently a man “of mark in 423 Bc. 
twenty-four years before his death, for Aristophanes to take 
him for a-butt. But when he once set about this work he 
_Mevoted himself to it entirely. He contrasted strangely with 
ithe sophists. He took no pay, he had no classes, and he 

¢ Ha no system. He only professed to train men to think, 
acting, as he expressed it, the part of a midwife at the birth 
jof their thoughts. His day was s; in conversation ; he 


(talked to any one who would listen he ‘Meiorabilia, he 


‘converses now with a minister of state, and then with a pros- 








* Zeller, ‘ Socrates and the Socratic Schools” (translated by Rev. O. J. 
Reichel) and edition, Pp. 60, note 3. 


2 Apol. 33 C. S Wa sicalant dae hee: love by 
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titute. His life and conversation were absolutely public. In 
the morning he was to be seen in the promenades and the 
gymnasia. When the Agora was filling, he was there; he was 
to be found wherever he thought that he should meet most 
people. Xenophon mentions*a number of questions which he 
used to discuss. ‘ His conversation was always about human 
affairs. He used to discuss, what is pious, what is impious, i 
what is honourable, what is 5 hase, what is ie what is unjust, ° 
what is self-resi 
is cowardice, W Tehat 3 is a state, what is a statesman, what is , 
government, what makes a man fit to govern, and so on: 
and he used to think that those who ‘could answer such | 
questions were good men, and that the proper epithet for : 
those who could not, was “ slave-like!.”’ These questions|, 
are doubtless very fair examples of the subjects of Socrates’ 
conversation ; and they are useful in helping us to under- 
stand the passages in the Apology where he himself describes 
his examination of men *, He formed no school: but there 

| grew up round him a circle of admiring friends, united to 

| him by personal affection, with whom ha seems to have not 

| unfrequently had. common meals. We may perhaps com- 

pare them with the literary circle which surrounded Dr. 

Johnson. 

' But we need not go to passages up and down Xenophon 
for a description of Socrates. Flato_has baie a most striking 








jbiades. I quote it almost at length f from “Shelley's 
ion, which though not always correct is graceful :— 





* Xea. Mem. i. 1, 16, 
* Especially Apol. 21 C. seq., 29 D. seq. 
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a certain statue. Perhaps he will think that this statue is 
introduced. for the sake of ridicule, but I assure you it is 
necessary for the illustration of truth. I assert, then, that 
Socrates is exactly like those Silenuses that sit in the sculp- 
tor’s shops, and which are heiding carved flutes or pipes, 
but which when divided in two are found to contain the 
images of the gods. I assert that Socrates is like the satyr 
Marsyas. That your form and appearance are like these 
satyrs, I think that even you wil! not venture to deny ; and 
how like you are to them in all other things, now hear, 
Are you not scornful and petulant? If you deny this, I will 
bring witnesses. Are you not a piper, and far more won- 
derful a one than he? For Marsyas, and whoever now pipes 
the music that he taught, for that music which is of heaven, and 
described as being taught by Marsyas, enchants men through 
the power of the mouth?, For if any musician, be he skilful 
or not, awakens this music, it alone enables him to retain 
the minds of men, and from the divinity of its nature makes 
evident those who are in want of the gods and initiation : 
you differ only from Marsyas in this circumstance, that you 
effect without instruments, by mere words, all that he can 
do, For when -we hear Pericles *, or any other accomplished 
orator, deliver a discourse, no one, as it were, cares anything 
bout it. But when any one hears you, or even your words 
related by another, though ever so rude and unskilful a 
speaker, be that person a woman, man, or child, we are 
struck and retained, as it were by the discourse clinging to 
our mind. 
“Tf I was notafraid that I am a great deal too drunk, 
I would confirm to you by an oath the strange effects which 
* Sympos. arg A. 
? Pericles is not named in the original ; he had been dead some time. 
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J assure you I have suffered from his words, and suffer still ; / 
for when I hear hig speak my heart leaps up far more than - 
the hearts of those who celebrate the Corybantic mysteries ; ! 
my tears are poured out as he talks, a thing I have often : 
seen happen to many others*besides myself. I have heard 
Pericles and other excellent orators, and have been pleased 
with their discourses, but I suffered nothing of this kind ; « 
nor was my soul ever on those occasions disturbed and filled 
with self-reproach, as if it were slavishly laid prostrate. But \ 
this Marsyas here has often affected me in the way I describe, 
until the life which I lived seemed hardly worth living. Do 
not deny it, Socrates; for I know well “that iLeven now J 
chose to listen to you, I could not resist, but should again 
suffer the same effects, For, my friends, he forces me 
to confess that while I myself am still in need of many 
things, I neglect my own necessities and attend to those of 


the Athenians'. I stop my ears, therefore, as from the 


Syrens, and flee away as fast as possible, that I may not sit 
down beside him, and grow old in listening to his talk. For 
this man has reduced me to feel the sgntiment of shame, 
which I imagine no one yould readily believe was in me. 
For I fecl in his presence my incapacity of refuting what he 
says or of refusing io do that which he directs : but when 
I depart from him the glory which the multitude confers 
overwhelms me. I escape therefore and hide myself from 


him, and when J see him I am overwhelmed with humiliation, 


because I have neglected to do what I have confessed to him 
ought to be done: and often and often have I wished that 
he were no longer to be seen among men. But if that were 
to happen I well know that I should suffer far greater pain ; 
so that where I can turn, or what I can-do with this man I 


1 Cp. Apol. 36 C. 
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know not, All this have I and many others suffered from 
the pipings of this satyr.’ 

Alcibiades then says that Socrates has a supreme contempt 
for all external possessions, such as ‘ beauty, or wealth, or 
glory, or any other thing for which the multitude felicitates 
the possessor.’ He proceeds, ‘I know not if any one of you 
have ever seen the divine images which are within, when he 
has been opened, and is serious. I have seen them, and 
they are so supremely beautiful, so golden, so divine, and 
wonderful, that everything that Socrates commands surely 
ought to be obeyed, even like the voice of a god. 


* 2 * * * 


“At one time we were fellow soldiers, and had our mesg 
together in the camp before Potidwa, Socrates there over- 


came not only me, but every one beside in endurance of evils : ” 


when, as often happens in a campaign, we were reduced to 
few provisions, there were none who could sustain hunger 
like Socrates; and when we had plenty, he alone seemed to 
enjoy our military fare. He never drank much willingly, but 
when he was compelled, he conquered all even in that to 
which he was least accustomed ; and, what is most aston- 
ishing, no person ever saw Socrates drunk cither then or at 
any other time. In the depth of winter (and the winters 
there are excessively rigid) he sustained calmly incredible 
hardships: and amongst other things, whilst the frost was 
intolerably severe, and no one went out of their tents, or if 
they went out, wrapt themselves up carefully, and put fleeces 
under their feet, and bound their legs with hairy skins, 
Socrates went out only with the same cloak on that he 
usually wore, and walked barefoot upon the ice: more easily, 
indeed, than those who had sandalled themselves so deli- 
cately: so that the soldiers thought that he did it to mock 


a 
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their want of fortitude. It would indeed be worth while to 
commemorate all that this brave man did and endured in 
that expedition. In one instance he was seen early in the 


morning, standing in one place, wrapt in meditation ; and as 
he seemed unable to unravel the subject of his thoughts, he 
still continued to stand as enquiring and discussing within 
himself, and when noon came, the soldiers observed him, 
and said to one another—* Socrates has been standing there 
thinking, ever since the morning.” At last some Ionians 
_came to the spot, and having supped, as it was summer, they 
lay down to sleep in the cool: they observed that Socrates 
continued to stand there the whole night until morning, and 
that, when the sun rose, he saluted it with a prayer and 
\departed. 

‘I ought not to omit what Socrates is in battle. For in 
that battle? after which the generals decreed to me the prize 
of courage, Socrates alone of all men was the saviour of my 
life, standing by me when I had fallen and was wounded, 
and preserving both myself and my arms from the hands of 
the enemy. On that occasion I entreated the generals to 
decree the prize, as it was most due, to him. And this, 
O Socrates, you cannot™ deny, that (when) the generals, 
wishing to conciliate a person of my rank desired to give 
me the prize, you were far more earnestly desirous than the 
generals that this glory should be attributed not to yourself, 
but me. . 

«But to see Socrates when our army was defeated and 
scattered in flight at Delium? was a spectacle worthy to 


behold. On that occasion I was among the cavalry, and he “ 


on foot, heavily armed. After the total rout of our troops, 


1 Se. at Potidea, See ante, p. xii. 
2 Shelley writes ‘ Delius’ wrongly. 


gor: 
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he and Laches retreated together; I came up by chance, 
and seeing them, bade them be of good cheer, for that I 
would not leave them. As I was on horseback, and there- 
fore less occupied by a tegard of my own situation, I could 
better observe than at Potidea the beautiful spectacle ex- 
hibited by Socrates on this emergency. How superior was 
he to Laches in presence of mind and courage! Your repre- 
sentation of him on the stage, O Aristophanes, was not 
wholly unlike his real self on this occasion, for he walked 
and darted his regards around with a majestic composure, 
looking tranquilly both on his friends and enemies: so that 
it was evident to avery one, even from afar, that whoever 
should venture to attack him would encounter a desperate 
resistance. He and his companions thus departed in safety £ 
for those who are scattered in flight are pursued and killed, 
whilst men hesitate to touch those who exhibit such a 
countenance as that of Socrates even in defeat. 

‘Many other and most wonderful qualities might well be 
praised in Socrates, but such as these might singly be attri- 
buted to others. But that which is unparalleled in Socrates 
is that he is unlike and above comparison with all other men, 
whether those who have lived in ancient times, or those who 
exist now. For it may be conjectured that Brasidas and 
many others are such as was Achilles. Pericles deserves 
comparison with Nestor and Antenor ; and other excellent 
persons of various times may, with probability, be drawn 
into comparison with each other. But to such a singular 
man as this, both himself and his discourses are so un- 
common, no one, should he seek, would find a paralle] 
among the present or past gencrations of mankind; unless 
they should say that he resembled those with whom I lately 
compared him, foriassuredly he and his discourses are like 
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nothing but the Silen and the Satyrs. At first I forgot to 
make you observe how like his discourses are to those Satyrs 





when they are opened, for if any one will listen to the talk of 
Socrates, it will appear to him at first extremely ridiculous : 
the phrases and expressions which he employs fold round his 
exterior the skin, as it were, of a rude and wanton Satyr. 
He is always talking about great market-asses, and brass- 
) founders, and leather-cutters, and .skia-dressers ; and this 
_is his perpetual custom, so that any dull and unobservant 
person might easily laugh at his discourse. But if any one 
should see it opened, as it were, and get within the sense of 
his words, he would then find that they alone of all that 
enters into the mind of men to utter, had a profound and 
Persuasive meaning, and that they were most divine ; and that 
they presented to the mind innumerable images of every 
excellence, and that they tended towards objects of the 
highest moment, or rather towards all that he who seeks the 
possession of what is supremely excellent and good, need 
regard as essential to the agcomplishment of his ambition. 
‘These are the things, my friends, for whigh I praise Socrates.’ 
After that Socrates, Aristophanes and Agathon sat the night 
out in conversation, till Socrates made the other two, who 
were very tired and sleepy, admit that a man who could write 
gttagedy could write comedy, and that the foundations of the 


tragic and comic arts were the same. Then Aristophanes’ 


« and Agathon fell asleep in the carly morning, Socrates went 
away and washed himself at the Lyceum, ‘and having spent 
the day there in his accustomed manner, went home in the 
evening,’ 

We have now reaclied the events narrated in our dialogues, 
the trial, the imprisonment, and the death of Socrates. The 


first of them, however, the Euthyphron, has only an indirect 
sf 


~~ 
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bearing on these things. Socrates is going to be tried for 
: impiety, and, before the trial begins, he wishes to show that 
(his accusers and judges know not what impiety is. The 
scene is laid in the porch of the king archon, an official 
before whom indictments foreimpiety and the plea of the 
accused were laid and sworn to, matters of religion being 
his especial care. There Socrates and Euthyphron meet, 
Socrates having just been indicted, and Euthy hron being 
engaged in indicting his own father for the murder of a 
labouring man. Euthyphron is supremely contemptuous of 
his friends and relations, who say that he is acting wickedly. 
On the contrary, bis act, he says, is a holy and pious one. 
To do otherwise would be impious. He himself, he is sure, 
knows all about divine things, and piety, and holiness: he 
has made them his special study. Socrates is anxious to be 
{taught what picty is, that he may have something to say to 
jhis accusers, Euthyphron has plenty of self-confidence : he 
‘says at once, ‘ Piety is acting as I am acting now. Socrates 
replies that that is no answer to his question. He does not 
want a particular example of picty. He wants to know 





the essence of piety, that which makes all pious actions pious. 
Euthyphron has a little difficulty at first in understanding 
Socrates’ meaning. Then he gives as his definition, ‘ Piety: 
is that which is pleasing to the gods.” The rest of the, 
dialogue is a very good example of Socrates’ method, of 
which some explanation is needful. ; 
In the Apology we shall constantly hear of men thinking 
themselves wise, when they were not wise, of their fancying 
that they knew what they did not know. They talked glibly 
enough about justice and courage and piety and right and 
wrong and the like, and they were confident that they under- 
stood quite clearly what they meant by justice and courage 
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and piety and right and wrong. But as a matter of fact 
, they had only in their minds a mass of confused and jncon- 
“sistent ideas on these subjects, which th iever_taken 
the trouble 1 to think out-and analyse. It is a fact, which is a 





little hard for us to realise, thet net before Socrates taught, men 
had_ never defined their words. They had used general 
terms which implied classification ; they had said that such 
' and such a man was just or pious: but they had never 
_.analysed or defined their general terms, and they had never 
thought what was meant by justice or piety. ‘That reflex 
act of attention which enables men to understand, compare, 
and -rectify their own mental process was only just begin- 
ning’ Such inaccurate use of language led, as it was 
Bound to lead, to inaccurate and loose thinking. General 
terms like justice come to comprehend in their connotation 
a number of undefined and ill-assorted attributes, and to 
mean contradictory things. And_if_our language isnot 
clear, we cannot think clearly or gnow, ‘The vulgar 
(including i in that term ali who have not accurate habits of 
thought) seldom know exactly what assegtion they intend to 
make, what common property they mean to express, when 
they apply the same name ‘to a number of different things. 
All which the name expresses with them, when they predicate 
4 it of an object, is a confused feeling of resemblance between 
that object and a number of other things which they have 
« been accustomed to denote by the name”. To this mass of 
confused and inconsistent ideas which men classed together 





under their undefined general terms, Socrates applied his won- 
derful cross-examinations, He was virtually the first man who 


1 Grote, Hist. of Greece, vol. viii. p. 230. 
21 Mil Losic. Bk. iv.ch.iv. ‘The whole chapter is worth reading 
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framed a definition. ‘Two things,’ says Aristotle}, « may be 

: fairly ascribed to Socrates, namely Induction, and the Defini- 
tion of general terms,’ Socrates found men in the disgraceful 
state of ignorance of thinking that they possessed knowledge 
when they did not. He himself set the highest _possible 
value on knowledge : he went so far as to. teach that_virtue 
was f e, and nothing else, _ He therefore set to work 

j to get definitions by means of Induction ®, He ‘examined 
Pisces from every possible side, with more or less of logical, 


ieee and in that way determined the right conception 





or definition. By a thorough and critical observation of 
things from every side, consciously employed, he believed 
that knowledge was attainable, and only so. 

Let us see how Socrates worke his method. He spent 
his day in talking to any one who would talk to him. Aman 
in the course of conversation used a general term, such as 
‘courage’ or ‘justice’ or, as in Euthyphron’s case, ‘piety.’ 
Socrates asked for 4% definition of it. The other, thinking 
that he knew all about it, gave an answer at once. The 
word was familiar enough to him, though he had never taken 
the trouble to analyse its meaning. Then Socrates proceeded 
to_test. the definition, by applying it to particular cases, by 
asking questions about it, by analysing it. He probably 
found without much difficulty that it was defective, either too, 
narrow, or too broad, or contradictory of some other general 
Proposition which had been laid down. Then the respondent 

2 emended his definition: but a fresh series of questions led 
him into hopeless difficulties; and he was forced at last to 
confess, or at least to feel, that he was ignorant where he 
had thought himself wise, that he had nothing like clear 
knowledge of the attribute which is in all the particulars 


> Metaphys. aiii. 4. 6. ? See Bacon, Nov, Org. i. 105, 
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which come under the genera! term. Such conscious ignor- [ 
rst. step. towards knowledge. Let me give a 





+ ance was. 
{very good example of the Socratic method from Xenophon’. 
The question is, What is injustice? It is unjust, replies 
Euthydemus, to lie or to rob. But, objects Socrates, it is not 
unjust to lie to an enemy or rob him. Well, it is unjust to 
treat a friend so, But a general is not unjust when he de- 
' ceives his army with a lie to encourage them, nor is it unjust 
to rob a friend of his sword to prevent him from committing 
“suicide. So, under certain circumstances, you may lie to and 
rob your friends. A further limitation is necessary. It is 
unjust to lie to your friends or to rob then for their harm : 
and Euthydemus gives in. Socrates himself expressed his 
sénse of the importance of clear definition in language which 
sounds almost strange in its emphasis—‘ An unexamined life): 
is not worth living.’ And the importance has not become 
less as time has gone on. The connotation of words 
has grown wider without growing much more definite. In 
moral and political argument we do not always know pre- 
cisely what we mean by such words as patriotism, justice, 
superstition, honour, right, wrong, and the like. We have 
still something to learn from Socrates. 
To return to the Euthyphron. Piety is defined to be ‘ that 
Which is pleasing ‘to the gods.’ But Euthyphron has also 
stated that the gods quarrel among themselves : and Socrates 
« makes him admit that, if the gods quarrel, it is about questions 
of right and wrong, good and evil, and the like, and that 
some of them will think a thing right, while others think 
wrong. The same thing therefore is loved by the gods and 
hated by the gods, and Euthyphron’s definition will not 


1 Mem. iv. 12. 2. 
3 Apol. 38 A. See Mr. Riddell’s admirable note ad loc, 
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stand. Then he alters it; but the cross-examination confuses 
him more and more, and he hardly understands the sugges- 
tion that piety isa part of justice. At last he is driven to the 
definition, ‘piety is that which the gods love,’ which is in 
fact just the definition which bas been rejected at the begin- 
ning of the dialogue. So he goes away in a much less 
pleasant frame of mind than that in which he had come. 

| Socrates gives no definition of his own. He knows that he 
knows nothing. Euthyphron knows nothing, and thinks | 

\ that he knows a great deal }, : 

Socrates’ condemnation of the popular belief in the quar- 
rels of the gods? should be observed, His dislike of such 
tales, he says, is one reason of his unpopularity, Another 
reason is that the Athenians cannot stand a wise man who 
makes others wise too *, 

We now come to the trial and the defence of Socrates. 
He was indicted for impiety, and for corrupting young men, 
before a court of probably sor dicasts or judges. Multiply 
an English jury by about forty, and take away the presiding _ 
judge, and we have. such a court as that which tried Socrates : 

‘only we must add that the Athenian dicasts were a_very 
;., animated audience, and were wont to express openly their 


i 


pleasure or displeasure with what was said. Socrates is often 
obliged to request them not to interrupt him: for the request - 
is addressed to them not to the general audience‘, The 
indictment was preferred by a young poet named Meletus,y 
backed up by Lycon, a thetorician of whom nothing more is, 
known, and, the real mover in the matter, Anytus. He was 
a leather-seller by trade, and he had acquired great influence 
' Apol, 21D, 2 Euthyph. 6 A, 2 1b.3.D. 


* In Aristophanes, Vesp, 979, they are represented as shouting at an 
unpopular speaker the Greek equivalent of ‘sit-down!’ caréfa, xarafa, 
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and reputation with the people by his zeal and sufferings in 
3 the cause_of democracy at the time of the oligarchy of the 
Thirty. All three accusers therefore belonged to classes which 





Socrates had offended by his censure of their ‘conceit of 
knowledge’ without real knowledge. The form of Meletus’ 
indictment was as follows : ‘Meletus, the son of Meletus of 
the deme Pitthis on his oath brings the following indictment 

| against Socrates the son of Sophroniscus of the deme Alopece. 
Socrates commits a crime by not acknowledging the gods -/; 

“whom the city acknowledges, but introducing other new {7) 
divinities. He also commits a crime by corrupting the . 
youth. Penalty, death.’ Meletus confuses in his indictment 
sophists and natural philosophers, just as Aristophanes had 
done in the Clouds: for when we turn to Socrates’ cross- 
examination of him on the first count of this indictment we 
find him asserting! that Socrates believed the sun to be a 
stone, and the moon, earth—doctrines actually held by 
Anaxagoras ; while the charge of corrupting the youth was 
a common one against the sophists. But there was nothing - 
extraordinary in this confusion : it was shared by the mass of 
Athenians at the time, 

So much for preliminari¢s. Some few words are neces- 
sary to explain the procedure at the trial. The time assigned 
a it was divided into three equal lengths. In the first the 
“accusers—in the present instance all three of them—made 

, their speeches: but with this we are not concerned. The 
second was occupied by the speech in defence, that is, by the > 
Vie ‘twenty-four chapters of the Apoldgy. After that the 
judge voted, and found the accused guilty or not guilty. ~ 
The third length opened with the speech of the prosecutor 
advocating the penalty which he proposed—in this instance, 


} Apol, 26 D. 


‘ 
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death. The accused was at liberty to propose a lighter penalty, 
and he would then make 2 second speech in support of his 
proposal; he might at the same time appeal to the feelings 
f the court by bringing forward his wife and children. To 
this time belong chapters | XXV—xxvili inclusive of the Apolagy. 
The prosecutor’s speech is of course, omitted. Then the 
Judges would have to decide between the two penalties pro- 
posed to them, of which they had to select one. If they 
voted for death, the condemned man was Jed away to prison 
by the officers of the Eleven. The end of the Apology from * 
chapter xxix is not part of the trial, and we cannot be certain 
that Socrates was Actually allowed to make such a farewell 
address. It must be at least doubtful whether those who had 
just condemned a man to death that they might be no longer 
made to give an account of their lives, would endure to hear 
him denouncing judgment against them for their sin, and 
ferbeg the punishment which awaited them. Finally, 
we must remember that at certain points of his defence . 
properly so called, Socrates must be supposed to call 
witnesses to prove his statements. 
The first question which presents itself to a reader of the 
| Apology is, How far does it coiticide with or represent what 
| Socrates actually said in his defence? We know from 
Xenophon that he might easily have been acquitted if he ‘“ 
would have consented to cgnciliate his judges with prayers 
and flattery*; and again that the divine sign forbade him 
, 40. Prepare any-defence 4, But that is all that we know inde- 
: | pendently of Plato’s Apology : and if the Apology contains 
‘any of the actual utterances of Socrates, we have no means 
) Apol. 39 E. ? E.g. Apol. 21 A, 32 E. 


* Xen, Mem. iv. 4. 4; ep. Apol. 34 C. 
* Xen, Mem, iv. 8, 5; cp. Apol. 17 B, 
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of determining which they are. There is strong internal evi- 
dence to show that the defence is largely Platonic. Mr. 
Riddell points out in his Introduction (p. xx) that, whereas 
Xenophon declares that Socrates prepared no speech, the 
Apology is ‘artistic to the core.’ Take for example the de- 
fence against the ‘first accusers’ (ch. ii-x). Their slanders 
and prejudices were as a matter of fact merely those of the 
mass of Athenians, including the judges. To attack such 
prejudices openly would have been to offend the judges still 
“more. The attack is therefore masked. It is not made on 
” your prejudices and slanders’ (except only in 19 A, 24 A), 
but on the prejudices and slanders of cermin unnamed indi- 
viduals, So again with the reference to the Delphic oracle, 
which I have already spoken of. And the.whole defence is 
most artistically arranged, with the technical argument in the 
middle, where it is least prominent, being least important. 
Apart from the art of the Apology, its style is distinctly 
’ Platoni ough the matter is Socratic ‘enough, | 
“ Notw hstanding, we can seek in the Apology a portrait 
of Socrates before his judges, and not, be disappointed. 
Plato has not laid before us a literal narrative of the 
proceedings, and bidden us thence form the conception for 





ourselves : rather he has intended us to form it through the 
fed of his art. The structure is his, the language is. 
_ his, much of the substance may be his; notwithstanding, 
a quite independently of the literal truth of the means, he 
guarantees to us a true conception of the scene and of the 
man*.’ He was, we know, present at the trial?: he knew well 
how Socrates defended himself; he doubtless talked much 
- with Socrates after the trial in the prison; and he had an 
intense reverence for his master. Of course he could not 
1 Riddell, Introduction, p. xxvii. ? Apol. 38 B. 
e c 
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give a verbatim account of a speech made without even a 


note ; there were no shorthand writers at Athens: but he 


knew the substance of the defence. His Apology may be 
compared to the speeches in Thucydides, who says that it 
was difficult to remember the exact words used by the 
speakers, but that he has adhered as closely as he could to 
their meaning *. 

The first part of the Apology begins with a short introduc- 
tion. Then Socrates proceeds to divide his accusers into 
two sets, First there are those who have been accusing him ~ 
untruly now for many years, among them his old enemy 
Aristophanes; then Meletus and his friends. He will 


“ answer his ‘ first accusers’ first. They have accused him of 


being at once a wicked sophist and natural philosopher. He 
distinguishes these characters, and points out that it is a 
mistake to say that he is either one or the other. He is 
unpopular because he has taken on himself the duty of ex- 
amining men, in consequence of a certain answer given by 
the Delphic oracle, ‘that he was the wisest of men’ He 
details his attempts to confute the oracle, which have gained 
him much hatred: men do not like to be proved ignorant 
where they think themselves “wise. They call him wise, 
though he knows that he knows nothing, and every kind 
of bad name besides, because he exposes their pretence of 
knowledge. Then he turns to his present accusers, Meletus, P 
Anytus, and Lycon. Meletus is cross-examined and easily - 


‘made to contradict himself: he is an infant in Socrates’ 


hands, who treats him very contemptuously, answering a fool 

according to his folly. But some one may ask, is it worth 

while to risk death for the sake of such a life as you are 

leading? Socrates replies that he did not desert the post 
? Thucyd. i. 22. 1. 
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which human assigned him; shall he desert the 
post at which the God has set him? He will not do that; 
and therefore he will not accept an acquittal conditional on 
abstaining fram an examination of men, The Athenians 
should not be angry with him; rather they should thank the 
God for sending him to them to rouse them, as a gadfly—to 
use a ridiculous simile—rouses a noble but sluggish steed. If 
}they put him to death, they will not easily find a successor to 
‘him. His whole life is devoted to their service, though he is 
not a public man. He would have been put to death years 
ago if he had engaged in politics, for there is much injustice 
in every city, which he would oppose by every means in his 
power. His action when the ten generals were condemned, 
and under the oligarchy, prove that. But as a private man 
he has striven for justice all his life, and his conversation has 
been open before all. If young men have been corrupted ° 
by him, why do they not come forward to accuse him when 
they are grown up? Or if they do not like to come forward, 
why do net their relations who are uncorrupted? It is 
because they know Socrates to be spealing the truth and 
Anytus to be a liar. . 

That is pretty much what he has to say. He will not 
appeal to the compassion of the judges. Such conduct 
‘rings disgrace on Athens; and besides, the judges have 

*, sworn to decide according to law, and to appeal to their 

" feelings would be to try to make them forswear themselves : 
he is accused of impiety, he will not accuse himself of impiety 
by such conduct. With these words he comfhits his cause 
to the judges and to the God. 

At this point the judges yote. He is*condemned by 281 
to 220, Meletus’ speech in support of sentence of death 
follows, and then Socrates’ speech in favour of his alternative 
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penalty. He has expected to be condemned, and by a much 
larger majority. What shall he propose as his penalty? 
What does he deserve for his life? He is a public bene- 
factor; and he thinks that he ought to have a public mainten- 
ance in the Prytaneum, like an Olympic victor. Seriously, why 
should he propose a penalty? He is sure that he has done 
no wrong. He does not know whether death is a good or an 
evil, Why should he propose something that he knows to be 
an evil? Payment of a fine would be no evil, but then he has, 
no money to pay it with; perhaps he can make up one mina: 
that is his proposal. Or, as his friends wish it, he offers 
2 thirty mina, and his friends will be securities for payment. 
The Athenians, as they were logically bound to do, con- 
demn him to death, They have voted against him, wishing 
to be relieved from the necessity of having to give an account 
of their lives, and after their verdict he affirms more strongly 
«than ever that while he has breath and power he will not 
iccase from questioning them, With the sentence of death 
the trial ends ; but in the Apology Socrates addresses some 
last words to thoy: who have condemned him and to those 
who have acquitted him. The former he rebukes for their 
crime, and foretells the evil that awaits them : to the latter he 
wishes to talk about what has befallen him, and death. They 
must be of good cheer. No harm can come to a good mar 
~ in life or in death. Death is either a long and dreamless 
: sleep, wherein there is no sensation at all; or it is a journey” 
to another and a better world, where are the famous men of 
old. Whichever alternative be true, death is not an evil but 
‘a good. His own death is willed by the gods, and he is 
content. He has only one request to make, that his judges 
will trouble his sons, as he has troubled them, if his sons set 
riches above virtue, and think themselves great men when 
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they are worthless. ‘ But now the time has come for us to 
depart, me to die and you to live. Whether life or death be 


better only to the God.’ So ends this wonderful 
dialogue. 
It is * necessary to remark that Socrates is not - 


acting a parf\before his judges, as some great men have done 
after him. He is deeply in earnest, except where he plays 
, céntemptuously with Meletus. He is fully convinced that 
the God has laid, a duty on him, which may cost him his life : 
So again in n in his "professions “of, his 0 own. , ignorance ; agree are 
‘not meant to make the conversation amusing, and the dis- 
comfiture of his adversary more complete. He knew that 
he knew nothing. With him knowledge meant, knowledge 
‘of the essence of a thing, the discovery of permanent as 
opposed to changing attributes. And, though he was confi- 
dent that such knowledge was attainable by men, he knew 
that he had it not himself. He wished to exalt his argument 
at the expense of himself, not to add any weight and personal 
iving men truths: 
_ he_was training them. to. think. His irony s an attempt to 
‘sink his personality. 


authority to what he said’. He was_not 





“There is one very obscure question which rises in the 
Apology, What was Socrates’ divine sign? He himself 
, explained it to be a voice from the gods, given to him alone, 
a which forbade him to do certain things though it never 
impelled him to act. It is clear enough that it was notgop- 
science, for it dealt not with the morality, but with the 
expediency of actions. In this dialogue it does not forbid 
him to desert his post and neglect the duty of examining 
men which the God had laid upon him® He will not do 


1 See Ecce Homa, ch. ix. 2 Apol. 28 E. 
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that on account of his divine mission. The divine sign 
forbids him to enter on public life, because it would be in- 
expedient to do so’. Besides, conscience is positive as well 
as negative, and Socrates could hardly claim a monopoly of 
it. M. Lélut, on the other hand, in a book called Du Démon 
de Socrate (1836), argues ‘que Socrate était un fou,’ and 
classes him with Luther, Pascal, Rousseau, and others. He 
7 thinks that Socrates in his hallucinations really belicved that 
he heard a voice. Zeller says that the divine sign is ‘the 
general form which a vivid, but in its origin unexplained,” 
sense of the propriety of a particular action assumed for the 
Rersonal consciousness of Socrates,’ ‘ the inner voice of indi- 
‘vidual tact,’ cultivated to a pitch of extraordinat curacy, 
‘Mr Riddell, in an appendix of great interest, collects all the 
passages from Xenophon and Plato, and points out that the 
two accounts are contradictory. Taking Xenophon’s account : 
he believes ‘that it was a quick exercise of a judgment, 
informed by knowledge of the subject, trained by experience, 
and inferting from cause to effect without consciousness of 
the process’ (p. 114). If we take Plato's account he thinks 
explanation impossible ; we cannot go beyond what Socrates 
says. Dr, Thompson (Master of Trinity College, Cambridge), 
after pointing out that it is a sign or voice from the gods, 





and not, as has been sometimes said, a genius or attendant 
spirit, seems to accept Schleiermacher’s opinion as most 
probable, that it ‘denotes the province of such rapid moral , 
judgments as cannot be referred to distinct grounds, which 
accordingly Socrates did not attribute to his proper self for 
instance, presentiment of the issue of an undertaking : 





attraction or repulsion in reference to particular indi- 


+ Apol. 31 D. * Socrates and the Socratic Schools, p. 94. 
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viduals?’ Fortunately the question is curious rather than 
important, for we can hardly say that we have evidence 
enough to settle it. 

At the close of the Apology Socrates is about to be led 
away to prison. His death was delayed by a certain mission 
which the Athenians annually sent to Apollo at Delos : for 
while the mission was away no one could be put to death in 

» Athens *. Socrates therefore had to spend a long time ironed 
in the prison, in which the scene of the Crito is laid. It is 
early morning, and Socrates is still asleep. Crito has come 
before the usual time, the bearer of news which is more bitter 
to him than to Socrates, that the ship af the mission is at 
Sunium and will soon reach the Peireus; on the following 
day Socrates will have to die. For the last time Crito 
implores him to escape and save himself. It will be quite 
easy and will not cost his friends much ; and there are many 
places for him to go to. If he stays, he witl be doing the 
work of his foes: he will be deserting his children, and 
covering himself with ridicule and his friends with disgrace. 
‘Think what men will say of us. . 

Socrates replies that he has been guided by reason and 
has disregarded the opinion, _of men call bis. life. It matters 
not what the ‘world will say, but what the one man who knows 

what Right is, and what Truth herself will think of us. The 
question is, Shall I be doing right in escaping, and will you 
« be doing right in aiding my escape? Crito agrees to that, 
and to ‘the first principle which Socrates ‘lays down as a 
starting-point :—if any one wrong us, we may not wrong him 
in return, We have no right to repay evil with evil, though 


1 Butler’s Lectures on the History of Ancient Philosophy. Edited by 
Dr, Thompson, 2nd ed., p. 238, note 19- 
2 See Pheedo, 58 A. 
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few men think so or ever will think so. Such a sentiment 
must indeed have sounded strange to Socrates’ contempo- 
rarics ; Greek morality was, do good to your friends, and 
harm to your enemies, a Proposition which Xenophon puts 
into the mouth of Socrates himself': our own morality is 
often only different from the Greek in theory. 

Socrates then starts from the principle, that it is wrong to 
‘return evil for evil. Apply that to his case: he will be 
wronging the state if he escapes from prison and from 
death against the will of the Athenians ; by so doing, he will : 
be doing all he can to destroy the state of which he is 
a citizen, A city-in which private individuals set aside 
at their will the judicial decisions and laws of the state can- 
not continue to exist: it must be destroyed. It may be that 
an individual is condemned or otherwise treated unjustly : 
then the laws are either bad, or, as he says at the end of the 
dialogue ?, badly administered. Still, the individual may not 
take the matter into his own hands. The members of all 
bodies of men, and therefore of the state, must sacrifice their 
individuality, more or less, to the whole to which they belong. 
They must obey the tules or laws of the whole, or it will 
perish, Even in bodies of bad men there must be and is 
a certain harmony and unanimity*. The Crito represents 
™ Socrates as the good citizen, who has been condemned un- 
justly ‘not by the laws but by men,’ but who will not retaliate 
on the state and destroy it: he will submit to death, Were 
he to escape, the laws would come and ask him why he was 
trying to destroy them, and if he replied that they had 
wronged him, they would retort that he had agreed to be 
bound by all the judicial decisions of the state. He owes 


* Mem. ii. 3. 35. ? Crito, 54 C, 
3 Cp, Rep. 352 C, D. 
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everything to them—his pirth, his bringing up, his education; 
he is their offspring and slave, and bound to do whatever 
they bid him without an answer. He has agreed to that; 
and his consent to the agreement was not got from him by 
force or fraud: he has had seventy years to consider it; for 
they permit any man who chooses to leave the city and go 
elsewhere. Socrates has not only not done that, he has 
remained within the walls more than any Athenian, so con- 
tented was he. He might have proposed exile as the penalty 
at his trial, and it would have been accepted, but he expressly 
refused to do so, And if he runs away, where will he go to? 
Orderly men and cities will look askance at him as a lawless 
person : life will not be worth living in disorderly states like 
Thessaly; what could he do there? He could scarcely have 
the face to converse about virtue. Will he go away to 
Thessaly for dinner? And will he take his children with 
him, and make them strangers to their own country? Or 
will he leave them in Athens? What good will he do them 
then? His friends, if they are real friends, will take as much 
care of them if he goes to the other world as if he goes to 


* Thessaly. Let him stay and die, and he will go away an 


injured man, and the laws of Hades will reccive him kindly. 
Such are the arguments he hears murmured in his ears. 
Frito admits that he cannot answer them. 

"We have no means of saying whether the incident of this 
dialogue ever occurred. Plato was quite capable of inventing 
it. Doubtless however Socrates’ friends would have liked to 
save his life, and may have proposed escape to him. Crito 
is met with again in the Phaedo. He is an old and intimate 
friend, who asks for Socrates’ last commands, and is 
with him at his last parting from.his family, and finally 
closes his: eyes. He is not good at argument in this 
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dialogue: and the reasoning in the Phedo makes no im- 
pression on him '. 

In the_Pheedo the story of Socrates’ death is related at 
Phlius to Echecrates and other Phiiasians by Phado, who 
had been with his master to the end. It is a dialogue within 
a dialogue, the scene of the first being Phlius, and of the 

: second the prison, two days after the incident narrated in 
ithe Crito?, Phzedo first explains how the mission to Apollo 
' delayed Socrates’ death for so long: he tells who were pre- 
sent, how they heard the night before of the arrival of the 
ship from Delos, and how they arranged to go to Socrates 
the next morning’ very early. Then we are taken into the 
prison, where Socrates is just released from his fetters, and 
Xanthippe, who is soon sent away wailing, sitting by him. 
Socrates remarks on the close connection of pleasure and- 
pain, and then the conversation turns upon suicide, which 
Socrates says is wrong, though the philosopher will always 
long to die. Such a man, when he is dead, will be cared for 
by good gods, he will be with better companions than 
on earth, and he,will be released from the body, which is 
",@ perpetual hindrance to the soul in her pursuit of truth. 
iPhilosophy is a study of death; the philosopher longs to 
be emancipated from the bondage of the body, for he desires 
knowledge, which is attainable only after death. Those who, 
fear death do not love wisdom, but their bodies or wealth or 
honour. And their virtue is a strange thing. They arer 
brave from a fear of greater evils, and temperate because 
intemperance prevents them from enjoying certain pleasures. 
Such virtue is utterly false and unsound and slavish. True 
x Virtue is a purification of the soul, and those who have puri- 


+ See Phiedo, 115 D, E. Crito 44 A. 
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fied their souls will be with the gods after death. Therefore 
Socrates is ready to die. 

Cebes fears that when a man dies his soul vanishes away 
like smoke. Socrates proceeds to discuss the immortality ~ 
of the soul. In the first place, by a confusion of sequence 
and effect, he argues that opposites are generated from / 
opposites: and therefore life from death. If it were not so, 
if death were generated from life, and not life from death, 
everything would at length be dead. He next makes use of 
‘the Platonic doctrine of Reminiscence. All our knowledge 
is a remembrance of what we have known at some previous 
time, and that can only have been before ye were born. Our 
souls therefore must have existed before they entered our 
bodies. Simmias admits that, but wants a further proof that 
they will continue to exist when we are dead. Socrates 
has no objection to go on with the discussion, though the 
further proof is needless, Which, he asks, is most liable 
to dissolution, the simple and unchanging, or the compound 
and changing? that which is akin to the divine, or that which 
is akin to the mortal? Clearly the former in both instances ; 
in other words the soul is less subject to dissolution than the 
body. But the body, if it ‘be properly embalmed, may be 
preserved for ages, and parts of it, as the bones, are to all 
intents and purposes immortal. Can it be said then that the 

“soul vanishes away at death? Far from it: the pure soul 
‘A goes hence to a place that is glorious and pure and invisible, 
~ and lives with the gods, while the soul that is impure flutters 

about tombs, weighed down by her earthly element, until she 
is again imprisoned in the body of some animal with habits 
congenial to her previous life. The sensual soul for instance 
goes into the body of an ass; the unjust or tyrannical soul 
into the body of a wolf or a kite: such souls as have been 
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just and temperate, though without philosophy, go into 
some gentle animal, the bee, or the wasp, or, it may be, 

A moderate men. Only the souls of philosophers go and live 
with the gods. That is why philosophers abstain from 
bodily pleasures. : 

Simmias and Cebes are still unconvinced, and with a 
little pressure are induced to state their difficulties. Sim- 
mias believes the soul to be a harmony of the elements of 
the body, which is to the body as a musical harmony is 
toa lyre. But a musical harmony, though diviner thah the | 
lyre, does not survive it. Cebes does not feel that. He 
grants the soul to-se much more enduring than the body, 
but he cannot see that the soul has been proved to be 
immortal. 

At this point there is a break in the argument. The 
listeners nearly despair on hearing these objections. Then 
Socrates proceeds, first warning them against coming to 
hate all reasoning, because it has sometimes deceived them. 
The fault is not in reasoning, but in themselves. And he begs 

~ them to be careful that he docs not mislead them in his eager- 
ness to prove the soul immortal. He is an interested party. 

He answers Simmias first. Does Simmias still believe in 
the doctrine of Reminiscence? He does. Then the soul 
is not a harmony of the elements of the body: if she were, _ 
she would have existed before the elements which compose 
her. And the soul leads, and is never more or less a soul. + 
In those things she differs from a harmony, and so Sim- 
mias’ objection fails. Cebes’ point is more important. To 
answer him involves an investigation of the whole question 


of generation and decay; “but Socrates is willing to narrate 
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he was completely puzzled. He could not understand the 
causes of the philosophers. He hoped great things from 
Anaxagoras, who, he was told, said that Mind was the 
Universal Cause, and who, he expected, would show that 
everything was ordered in the best way. He was grievously 
disappointed. Anaxagoras made no use of mind at all, 
but introduced air, and ether, and a number of strange 
things as causes. In his disappointment he turned to 
investigate the question of causation for himself. All his 
hearers will admit the existence of absolute Ideas. He 
made up his mind that Ideas are the causes of phenomena, 
beauty of beautiful objects, greatness cf great things and 
so on. Echecrates interposes the remark that any man of 
sense will agree to that. Socrates goes on to show that 
opposite Ideas cannot coexist in the same person: if it is 
said that Simmias is both tall and short, because he is 
taller than Socrates and shorter than Phzedo, that is true; 
but he is only tall and short relatively. An Idea must 
always perish or retreat before its opposite. Further than 
that, an Idea will not only not admit ys opposite ; it will 
not either admit that which is inseparable from its opposite. 
The opposite of cold is heat; and just as cold will not 
admit heat, so it will not admit fire, which is inseparable 
from heat. Cold and fire cannot coexist in the same 
object. So life is the opposite of death, and life is caused 
by the soul. Therefore the soul will not admit death. She 
is immortal, and therefore indestructible : and when a man 
dies his soul goes away safe and unharmed. Simmias 
admits that he has nothing to urge against Socrates’ reason- 
ing though he cannot say that he is quite satisfied. Human 
reason is weak and the subject vast. 

But if the soul lives on after death, how terrible must be 
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the danger of neglecting her! For she takes to Hades 
nothing but her nurture and education, and these make a 
great difference to her at the very beginning of her journey 
~ thither. Socrates then describes the soul’s journey to the 
other world, and her life there: a remark that the earth is 
a wonderful place, not at all like what is commonly thought, 
leads to the description of the earth in the famous Myth of 
the Phado. Socrates describes its shape, and character, 
and inhabitants, and beauty. We men, who think we live. 
on its surface, really live down in a hollow. Other men 
live really on the surface, which is much fairer than our 
world. Then he” goes on to describe Tartarus and its 
rivers, of which the chief are Oceanus, Acheron, Pyri- 
phlegethon, and Cocytus, He procceds to speak of the 
judgment and rewards and punishments of the souls after 
death: a man who has devoted himself to his soul and not 
to his body need not be afraid of death, which is a complete 
release from the body, for for him there is a place prepared of 
wonderful beauty. Socrates has not time to speak of it now. 
It is getting late, ard he must bathe and prepare for death. 
Crito asks for Socrates’ last commands. The argument 
has made no impression on him 3 he does not understand 
that Socrates is going away, and wants to know how to 
bury him. Socrates leaves that to his friends, ‘ only your 
must catch me first.’ Then he goes away with Crito to 
bathe, and takes leave of his family : there is but little con- ‘ 
versation after that. The poison is brought, and Socrates 
drinks it calmly, without changing colour, rebuking his 
(friends for their noisy grief. A few minutes before he dies 
he remembers that he owes a cock to Asclepius. Crito 
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There are some little dramatic touches in the Phado 
which are worth noticing, such as Socrates rubbing his leg 
when he has been released from his fetters; his playing 
with Phaedo’s hair; his courteous inclination of the head to 
an objector: his fixed gaze (ravpndiv). They are of course 
Plato’s way of giving vividness to his picture. 

The Phaxdo may be divided into two parts, the historical 
¢ and the philosophical. Plato, it is true, was not present at 
“ Socrates’ death}, but there is no reason for doubting that 

his account of it is true. He must have heard the story 
of that last day often enough from eyewitnesses. The 
philosophy of the Phado is another mater. There is no 
doubt whatsoever that that is not Socratic, but.Platenic, 
The last day of Socrates’ life was doubtless spent in 
conversation and reasonings, but the conversation and" 
reasonings were not those which are reported in the 
Pheedo. That can be shown very shortly. Socrates never 
attempted a scientific proof of the immortality of the 
soul. In the Apology, which is a Socratic dialogue, 
he_distinctly. declares that he does not know whether 
*\death is a good or an evil, that he knows that he has 
‘Inowledge ‘of what comes after death?. Even 





in his concluding remarks he does not say that the soul 
is immortal. There is an alternative. Death may be an 
_ eternal sleep with absolutely no sensations*. In the Phado 
» immortality is finally proved by the doctrine of Ideas, a 
doctrine which was unknown to Socrates, and which was 
an advance on his teaching made by Plato, as Aristotle 
expressly tells us‘. Finally, Jet us turn to the passage in 
the Apology, where Socrates says that his wisdom is purely 


1 Phacdo 59 B. ? Apol. 29 A, B. 
3 Ib. go C. ‘ * Metaph, xii. 4, 5. 
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human, and that he knows nothing of any wisdom which 
is Is_greater than -human', Such a man could never talk 
vabout the < doctrines of Metempsychosis and Reminiscence. 
By far the greater part of the conversation recorded in the 
Pheedo, therefore, never took place. We have no record what- 
ever of what the actual conversation of that la: 

Such is Plato’s picture of the trial and death of the 
protomartyr of philosophy, The most striking features of 
Socrates’ character as it is portrayed in these dialogues are 
well set out in Mr. Tennyson’s often-quoted lines :— : 





‘Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control, 

‘These thyee alone lead man to sovereign power. 

Yet not for power, (power of herself 

Would come uncalled for,) but to live by law, 

Acting the law we live by without fear; 

And, because right is right, to follow right, 

Were wisdom in the scorn of consequence *.’ 
For what strikes us perhaps most in Socrates is, first 
the power with which he dominated all men. It is not 
only that ignorant and pretentious persons like Meletus . 
and Euthyphron are powerless in his grasp. Real thinkers 
like Simmias and Cebes are conquered by him in argu- 
ment with complete ease. And, secondly, there is his 
faith, ‘ his. _burning faith in God and. tight’ Knowing 
nothing certainly of what comes after death, and having no. 
sure hope of a reward in the next world for doing right, . 
he submitted calmly to a death .which he might have - 

avoided, rather than desert the post at which he believed 

lie God had set him, or do what he believed to be wrong. 


1 Apol. 20 C. ? none. 
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SCENE.—The porch of the King Archon. 


AT K.58 


EUTHYPHRON, 


‘. 


£ Pere | 
uth, Why, Socrates, what in the world are ffl P. 


da 


doing here in the archon’s porch? What has drawn Steph 


you from your haunts in the Lyceum? Surely you 
cannot have an action before him, as I have. 

Secr, Nay, the Athenians, Euthyphron, call it an 
indictment, not an action. 

Euth, What? Do you mean that you have been 
indicted? I cannot believe that you have indicted 
any one yourself, . 

Socr. Certainly I have not. 

£uth. Then has some one indicted you? 

Socr. Indeed, yes. 

Euth. Who is he? 

Socr, I scarcely know him myself, Euthyphron ; 
I think he must be some unknown young man. His 
name however is Meletus, and his deme Pitthis, if 
you can call to mind any Mecletus of that deme—a 
hook-nosed man with long hair, and rather a badly- 
“grown beard. P 

Euth. 1 don’t know him, Socrates. But, tell me, 
what is this indictment of his? 

Socr, What is it? Why, no common one,I think. It 
is a fine thing for a young man to have formed an 
opinion on such great matters. For he, he says, knows 
how the young are corrupted, and who are their 
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corruptors. He must be some wise man; and mark- 
ing my ignorance, he is going to accuse me to the city, 
as to his mother, of corrupting his companions. He is 
the only public man I know,-who sets to work at the 


+ right point in the art of politics, I mean whose first 





‘care is to make the youth as perfect as possible, 


just as a good farmer is likely to look after his young 
plants first, and then after the others. And in the 
same way, Meletus, I suppose, will begin by clearing 
off us, who, as he says, corrupt the young men as 
they grow up ; and, then, when he has done this, of 
course he will turn his attention to the older men, 
and so become a very great public benefactor, In- 
deed, that is only what you would expect, when he 
ets to work in this fashion. 

Euth. J hope it may be so, Socrates, but I greatly 
fear the contrary. It seems to me that in trying to 
wrong you, he is simply attacking the city in its most 
sacred part. But tell me, in what way does he say 
that you corrupt the youth? 

Socr. What he says, my friend, sounds odd at 
first. He alleges that I am a maker of gods, and 
that that is why he indicts me: because, as he says, 
I make new gods, and do not believe in the old gods. 

Euth. understand, Socrates. It is because you _ 
say that you always have a divine sign, So he 
indicts you on the ground that you are bringing 
novelties into religion. And he comes to the court 
to attack you there, knowing that it is easy to mis- 
represent such matters to the multitude. I know that, 
for they mock at me for a madman when I talk about | 
divine things in the assembly, and tell them what is 
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going to happen: and yet my prophecies have never 
been untrue. But they are jealous of all of us. We 
must not mind them ; we must meet them boldly. 

Socr, My dear Euthyphron, their laughter is’ not m1, 
a matter of great consequence. The Athenians, it 
seems to me, may hold a man to be clever without 
minding him much, so long as they do not think that 
he teaches his wisdom to others. But they get angry 
as soon as they think that a man makcs other people 
clever too, whether from jealousy, as you say, or for 
some other reason. 

Euth. 1 am not very anxious t> try their dis- 
position towards me in this matter. 

Socr. No, perhaps they think that you are a person 
of reserved habits, and that you do not wish to teach 
your wisdom to others; but I am afraid they do not 
think so of me, My love of mankind makes me talk 
to every one I meet quite freely and without reserve, 

‘and without payment either. Indeed, if I could, I 
would gladly pay people myself to, listen. If then, ' 
as I said just now, they were only going to mock at | 
me, as you say they do at you, it would be pleasant 
enough in court with their laughter and raillery, But 
if they are going to be in carnest, only prophets like 
you can tell where the matter will end. 

Euth, Well, Socrates, I dare say nothing will come 
of it. Very likely your trial will end as you wish, and 
I think mine will too, 

Socr. And what is this suit of yours, Euthyphron? tv, 
Are you suing, or being sued ? 

£Luth. Tam suing. 

Socr. Whom? 
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4  £uth, A man whom I am thought mad to be 
suing. 

Socr. What? Has he wings to fly with? 

Euth. He is far enough from flying; he is a very 
old man. 

Socr. Who is he? 

£uth. Weis my father. * 

Socr. Your father, my good sir? 

Euth. He is indeed. . 

Socr. What are you suing him for? What is the 
charge? 

Euth, It is 4 charge of murder, Socrates. 

Socr. By Heracles, Euthyphron! Surely the multi- 
tude have no notion of what makes right. I take it 
it is not every one who could do rightly as you are 
doing; only a man who was already well advanced 
in wisdom, 

Euth, That is quite true, Socrates. 

Socr, Was the man whom your father slew a 
relative of yours? Nay, of course he was: you would 
never have indicted your father for the murder of a 
stranger? : 

Luth, You amuse me, Socrates. What difference 
does it make whether the murdered man wasa relative 
or a stranger? You have only to ask, did the slayer 
slay justly or not? If justly, you must let him alone i 
if unjustly, you must proceed against him for murder, 
even if he share your hearth and sit at your table. The 
pollution is the same, if you associate with such a 
man, knowing what he has done, without bringing him 
to justice, and so purifying him as well as yourself, 
In the present case the dead man was a poor dependent 
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of mine, who worked for us on our farm in Naxos. 
In a fit of drunkenness he got in a rage with one of 
our slaves, and killed him. My father therefore bound 
the man hand and foot and threw him into a ditch, 
while he sent to Athens to ask the seer what he 
should do. While the messenger was gone, he quite 
neglected the man, thinking that he was a murderer, 
and that it would be no great matter, even if he were 
to die. And that was exactly what happened ; 
hunger and cold and his bonds killed him before the 
messenger returned. And now my father and the 
rest of my family are indignant with me because I 
proceed against my father for the murder of this 
murderer. They assert that he did not put the man 
to death at all; and that even if he had done so over 
and over again, yet, the man himself being a murderer, 
I ought not to concern myself about such a person; 
for, they say, it is unholy for a son to proceed against 
his father for murder. So little, Socrates, do they 
know what the gods think about holiness and un- 
. holiness. ~ 3 

Socr. And do you mean to say, Euthyphron, that 
you think that you know about divine things, and 
holiness, and unholiness so accurately that, in such a 
case as you have stated, you can bring your father to 

* justice without fear that you yourself may be doing 
an unholy deed? 

Euth. If 1 did not understand all these matters 
accurately, Socrates, what good should I be, and how 
would Euthyphron be better than the multitude? 

, Socr, Then, my excellent Euthyphron, I cannot do 
‘ better than become your pupil, and challenge Meletus 
i 
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on this very point before the trial begins. I should say 
that I had always thought it very important to have 
knowledge about divine things; and that now, as he 
says that I offend by speaking lightly about them, 
and by introducing novelties in them, I have become 
your pupil; and I should say, Meletus, you acknow- 
ledge Euthyphron to be wise in these matters, and 
to hold the true belicf; then think the same of me, 
and do not put me on my trial; but if you do not, 
you must prosecute, not me, but my master, for 
corrupting his elders ; namely, me whom he instructs 
and his own father whom he admonishes and chas- 
tises. And if I should not persuade him either to 
release me from the suit, or to indict you in my place. 
then I could repeat my challenge in court. 

ELuth. Ves, by Zeus, Socrates, I think I should find 
out his weak points, if he were to try and indict me. 
We should have things to say of him in court long 
before we spoke of myself. 

Socr, Yes, my dear friend, and knowing this, I 
am anxious to Hecome your pupil. I see that Meletus . 
here and others seem not to notice you at all, while he 
is down on me at once, and indicts me for impiety. 
Now, therefare, please explain to me what you were 
so confident of knowing just now. Tell me what is 
piety and impiety with reference to murder and every- ° 
thing else. I suppose that holiness is the same in all 

action; and that unholiness is always the opposite 
of holiness, and like itself, and with one nature for 
all unholiness!, whatever that may be. 

uth... Certainly GAanectes Tinea tS 
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Socr. Tell me, then; what is holiness and un- ¥ 
holiness ? . 

Euth, Well, then, I say that holiness is doing 
‘as Iam doing: it means to prosecute the evil doer 
whose crime is murder or sacrilege, or any other such 
deed, whether he be your father or your mother or 
whoever he be; and I say that unholiness is not to 
prosecute him. And observe, Socrates, I have a 
strong proof, which I have already given to others, 
that the words mean this: which shows that if we 
would do right we must not suffer the impious man, 
whoever he may be. Men hold Zeus to be the best 
and the justest of the gods; and they admit that 
Zeus bound his own father, Cronos, for devouring 6 
his children wickedly; and that Cronos in his turn 
castrated his father for similar reasons. And yet 
these same men are angry with me because I pro- 
secute my father for doing wrong. So, you see, they 
say one thing in the case of the gods and quite 
another in mine. 

Socr. Then this is what I am: being indicted for, 
Euthyphron? They will say that I am a wicked 
man, because I am displeased when I hear people 
talk of the gods in that way. Now if you, who under- 
stand all these matters thoroughly, agree in holding 

* all those tales truc, then I suppose I must needs give 
way. What could I say when I admit myself that 
I know nothing about them? But tell me, in the name 
of friendship, do you really believe that these tales are 
true? 

Euth. Yes, Socrates, and stranger ones too, which 
the multitude know not of. 
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Socr, Then you really believe that there is war 
among the gods, and bitter hatreds, and battles, and 
the like? You believe the stories of the poets and 
of the great painters of the pictures which are in 
all our temples, and which notably cover the robe 
that is carried up to the Acropolis at the great 
Panathenaic festival. Are we to call them true, 


_ Euthyphron ? 


Euth. Yes, Socrates, and more besides. As I was 
saying, I will relate to you many other stories about 
divine matters, if you like, which I am sure will 
astonish you. * 

Socr, Idare say. You shall relate them to me 
at leisure another time. At present please try to 
answer my question more plainly. I asked you, my 
friend, What is holiness? and I am not satisfied with 
your answer, You only tell me that you are doing a. 
holy act in prosecuting your father for murder, 

Euth. Well, that is true, Socrates. 

Socr, Idare say. But many other actions are holy, 
are they not, Euthyphron? 

Luth, Certainly. 

Socr. Remember, then, I do not ask you to name 
one or two of all the many holy actions ; I want to 
know the idea which makes all holy actions holy. 
You said, I think, that there is one idea by which’ 
all holy actions are holy, and all unholy actions un- 
holy. Do you not remember ? 

Euth. 1 do. 

Secr. Well, then, explain to me what is this idea, 
that I may turn to it, and use it as a test of what you 
and other men do. Thus I shall be able to say that 
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whatever action resembles it is holy, and whatever 
does not, is not holy. 

Euth, Yes, 1 will tell you that, if you wish it, 
Socrates. 

Socr. Certainly I wish it. 

Euth. Well then, what is pleasing to the gods is 
{holy ; and what is not pleasing to them is unholy. 

Socr. Beautiful, Euthyphron. Now you answer me 
as I wish. Whether your definition is the true one, 
I cannot tell yet. But of course you will go on to 
prove the truth of it. 

Guth... Certainly. . : 

Socr. Come then, let us examine our words. The 
things and the men that are pleasing to the gods are 
holy; and the things and the men that are displeas- 
ing to the gods are unholy. But holiness and un- 
holiness are not the same: they are as opposite as 
possible ; was not that said? 

Euth. Certainly. 

Socr. And TI think that that was very well said. 

Euth. Yes, Socrates, that was certainly said. 

Socr. Was it not also said, Euthyphron, that 
there are factions, and disagreements, and hatreds 
among the gods? 

Luth, Tt was. 

Socr. But what kind of disagreements, my friend, 
cause hatred and wrath? Let us look at the matter 
thus. If you and I were to disagree on a ques- 
tion whether one number were more than another, 
would that provoke us to anger, and make us ene- 
mies? Should we not settle that dispute at once by 
counting? : 
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Euth, Of course. 

Socr. And if we were to disagree on a question 
regarding the size of two things, we should measure 
them, and put an end to the disagreement at once, 
should we not ? 

Euth. Yes. 

Socr. Arid we should settle a question about the 
weight of two things at once, by going and weighing 
them, should we not? 

Euth. Of course. . 

Socr. Then what is the question which would 
provoke us to anger, and make us enemies, if we 
disagreed on it, and could not come to a settlement? 
Perhaps you have not an answer ready: but listen to 
:me. Is it not the question of right and wrong, of the 
“honourable and the base, of the good and bad? Is it 
not questions on these matters which make you and 
me, and every one clse quarrel, when we do quarrel, 
if we differ on them, and can reach no satisfactory 
settlement ? 

Euth. Yes, ‘Socrates ; it is disagreements on these. 
matters,” 

Socr, Well, Euthyphron, the gods will disagree 
for these reasons, if they disagree at all, will they not? 

Euth, Necessarily. 

y. Then, my excellent Euthyphron, you say” 
that some of the gods think one thing right, and 
others another: and that what some of them old to 
be honourable or good, others hold base or evil. For 
there would not have been factions among them if 
they had not disagreed on these points, would there? 

Euth, You are right. 
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Socr. Then, Sih of them loves just what he ditnies 
honourable, and good, and right, and hates the con- 
trary, does he not? 

Euth, Certainly. 

Socr. But you say that the same action is held by 
some of them to be right, and by others to be wrong ; 
and that then they dispute about it, and so quarrel 
and fight among themselves. Is it not so? 

Euth. Yes. 

_ Socr, Then the same thing is hated by the gods 
land loved by them; and the same thing will be 
pleasing and displeasing to them. + 

Euth, Apparently. 

Socr. Then, according to your definition, the same 
{thing will be holy and unholy. 

_Euth, So it seems, 

Socr. Then, my good friend, you did not answer 
my question. I did not ask you to tell me what 
action is both holy and unholy; but it scems that 
whatever is pleasing to the gods is also displeasing 
‘to them. And so, Euthyphron, I should not wonder 
if what you are doing now in chastising your father is 
a deed well-pleasing to Zeus, but hateful to Cronos 
and Ouranos, and acceptable to Hephestus, but hate- 
ful to Héré; and in the same way, if any of the other 
gods disagree about it, pleasing to some of them and 
displeasing to others. 

Euth. But on this point, Socrates, I think that all 
the gods agree: they all hold that if any man puts 
anéthEr to death wrongfully, he must be punished. 

Sder.. What, Euthyphron? Among mankind, have 
you ever heard people disputing whether a man ought 
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to be punished for putting another to death wrong- 
fully, or for doing some other wrong deed? 

Euth. Indeed, they never cease from these disputes, 
especially in courts of justice. They do all manner of 
wrong things; and then there is nothing which they 
will not do and say to avoid punishment. 

Socr. Do they admit that they have done wrong, 
and at the same time deny that they ought to be 
punished ? 

Luth. No, indeed ; that they do not. 

Socr, Then jt is not everything that they will do and 
say. I take itthey do not venture to assert or argue 
that if they do do wrong they must be punished. What. 
they deny is that they have done wrong, is it not? 

Euth, That is true. 

Socr, Then they do not dispute the proposition, 
that the wrong doer must be punished. They dispute’ 
on the question, who is a wrong doer, and when, and 
what is a wrong deed. 

Euth. That is true. 

Socr. Well, is not exactly the same true of the - 
gods, if they quarrel about right and wrong, as you 
say they do? Do not some of them assert that the 
others are doing wrong, while the others deny it? I 
suppose that no one, whether god or man, ventures to 
say that the wrong doer must not be punished. 

Luth. No, Socrates, that is true, broadly speaking. 

Socr, I take it, Euthyphron, the disputants, whether 
men or gods, if the gods do dispute, dispute about 
each separate act. When they differ about any act, 
some of them say it was done rightly, and others 
wrongly. Is it not so? : 
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Euth, Certainly. 
Socr. Come then, my dear Euthyphron, please en- 
‘lighten me on this point. Explain to me what proof 
have you that the gods agree in holding it a wrongful 
death, when a labourer who has committed murder, 
and is therefore put into chains by the master of the 
murdered man, dies from his chains before the master 
jhas had time to learn from the seers what he should 
.do? How do you know that it is right for a son to 
prosecute his father, and indict him for the murder 
of such a man as that?’ Come, see if you can make 
that point clear to me, and show me that the gods 
necessarily agree in thifiking that this action is right ; 
nd if you satisfy me, I will never cease singing your 

praises for wisdom. 
_ Euth. I could make that clear enough to you, So- 
crates ; but I am afraid that it would bea long business. 
Socr. I see you think that I am duller than the 
judges. To them of course you will make it plain 
that your father has done wrong, and ‘that all the 
gods agree in hating such deeds. 
Euth. 1 will indeed, Socrates, if they will only 
listen to me. 

“'Socr. Ves, they will listen, if they think you speak 
well. But while you were speaking, a thought struck 
ne, Iask myself this question: if Euthyphron were 
prove as clearly as possible that the gods agree in 
aking such a death wrongful, what more have I 
at from him about the nature of holiness and un- 
ass? This particular act, it seems, would be 
sing to the gods, but that does not show us the 
# ‘3 of holiness and unholiness: for we have 
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seen that what is displeasing to the gods is also pleas- 
ing to them. So I will let you off on this point, 
Euthyphron ; and, if you will, let the gods agree in 
holding your father’s deed wrong, and in hating it. 
But shall we correct our definition and say that what- 
ever all the gods hate is unholy, and whatever they 
all love is holy: while whatever some of them love, 
and others hate, is either both holy and unholy, or 
neither? Do you wish us to define holiness and un- 
holiness in this manner? 

Euth, Why not, Socrates? 

Socr. There is no reason why I should not, Euthy- 
phron. It is for you to considér whether that assump 
tion will help you most in instructing me as you 
promised. 

Euth. Well, I should say that holiness is what a’ 


“the gods love, and, again, that unholiness is what the 


XII. 
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all hate. 
Socr, Are we to examine this definition, Euth, 
phron, and see if it is a good one? or are we to let i 
pass unquestioned ; and if either we ourselves, or any 
one else merely says that something is so, are we to, 
acquiesce, or must we cxamine what the speaker says+! 
Euth. We must examine what he says. But fe 


_my part I think that the definition is right this tim, 


Socr. We shall know that better in a little while 
good friend. Now consider this question. pb‘ 
gods love holiness because it is holy, or is ay 
because they love it? : 

Euth. J do not understand you, Socrate 

: % ak of a 
Socr. I will try to explain myself: We 


thing being carried and carrying, and > d and 
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: edie: and being seen and secing ; and you under- 
stand that all such expressions mean different things, 
and what the difference is. 

Euth, ‘Yes, 1 think I understand. 

Soer. And that which is loved is different from 
Nenat which loves? 

Luth, Of course. 

7 Socr. Now tell me: is a thing which is carried in 
, astate of being carried, because it is carried, or for 
some other reason ? 

Luth. No, because it is carried. 2 : 

Socr, And a thing is in a state of being led, be- 
cause it is led, and of being seen, because it is seen? 

Luth, Certainly. 

Socr Then a thing is not seen because it is in 
ia state of being seen ; it is in a state of being seen 
oecause it is seen: and a thing is not led because it is 
‘na state of being led; it is in a state of being led 
vecausc it is led; and a thing is not carried because 
jt is in a state of being carried; it is in a state of 
being carried because it is carried. Is my meaning 

“clear now, Euthyphron? I mcan this: if anything 

-becomes, or is affected, it does not become because 
it is in a state of becoming; it is in a state of 
becoming because it becomes: and it is not affected 
because it is in a state of being affected: it is in 
a state of being affected because it is affected. Do 
you not agree ? 

Euth. 1 do. 

Socr. Is not that which is loved in a state either 
of becoming or of being affected in some way by 
something ? 

c 
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Euth, Certainly. 

Socr. Then the same is true here as in the former 
cases, A thing is not loved by those who love it 
because it is in a state of being loved. It is in a state 
of being loved because they love it'. 

Euth. Necessarily. 

Socr. Well, then, Euthyphron, what do we say 
about holiness? Is it not loved by all the gods, accord- 
ing to your definition ? : 

Luth. Yes. 

Soer. Because it is holy, or for some other reason ? 

Euth. No, because it is holy. 

Socr. Then it is not holy because the gods love 

Hit: they love it because it is holy? 

Euth, It seems so, 

Socr, But then what is pleasing to the gods is 
pleasing to them, and is in a state of being loved by 
them because they love it? 

Euth, Of course. 

Socr, Ther holiness is not what is pleasing to 
the gods, and what is pleasing to the gods is not 
holy, as you say, Euthyphron. They are different 
things. 

Euth, And why, Socrates? 

Socr. Because we are agreed that the gods love 
holiness because it is holy: and that it is not holy 
because they love it. Is not this so? 

Euth. Nes. 


ane 


xm. Socry, And that what is pleasing to the gods be- 
cause they love it is pleasing to them by reason of 


1 Le. the act precedes the state. 
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this same love: and that they do not love it because 
it is pleasing to them. 

Luth, True. 

Socr. Then, my dear Euthyphron, holiness, and 
dwhat is pleasing to the gods, are different. If the 
gods love holiness because it is holy, they will alson 
love what is pleasing to them because it is pleasing 
to them; but if what is pleasing to them, is so 
because they love it, then holincss too will be holi- 
ness, because they love it. But now you see that they 
are opposite things, and wholly different from each 
other. For the one! is of a sort to be loved because | 
it is loved: while the other? is loved, because it is of 
a sort to be loved. So it seems, Euthyphron, that 
when I asked you, what is holiness, you would not 
show me the essence of holiness; you only mentioned 
an attribute which belongs to it, namely; that all the 
gods love it. You have not yet explained what 
is its essence. Do not, if you please, hide from me 
what holiness is; begin again and .telt me that. 
-Never mind whether the gods love it, or whether 
it has other attributes: we shall not differ on that 
point. Give your mind to the question and tell me 
what is holiness and what is unholiness. 

Euth. But, Socrates, I really don’t know how to 
express what is in my mind. Whatever we propose 
somehow always comes round in a circle, and will 
not stay where we place it. 

Socr. I think that your words, Euthyphron, are 
like the statues of my ancestor Dedalus. If your 
propositions had been mine I dare say you would 

1 What is pleasing to the gods. ? What is holy. 
C2 
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have made fun of me, and said that it was the conse- 
quence of my descent from Daedalus that my reason- 
ings, like his statues, run away, and will not stay 
where they are placed. But, as it is, the definitions 
are yours, and the jest does not apply ; for you your- 
self see that they will not stay still. 

Euth, Nay, Socrates, I think that the jest is ap- 
plicable enough to our words. It is not my fault that 
the definition goes round in a circle and will not stay 
still. But you are the Dadalus, I think: as far as I 
am concerned, my definitions would have stayed quict 
enough. ‘ 

Socr. Then, my friend, I must be more skilful in 
the art than Daedalus : he only used to make his own 
works move; whereas I, you see, can make other 
pcople’s move, too, And then the finest thing about 
it is that I am wise against my will. I had rather 
that our reasoning had remained firm than have all 
the wisdom of Daedalus with all the riches of Tantalus 
to boot. But»enough of this, I will do all I can 
to help you to explain to me about holiness: for 
I think you are indolent. Please do not tire before 
we finish. Do you not think that all holiness must 
“be just? 

Euth. Ido. 

Socr, Well, then, is all justice holy, too? Or, 

12 while all holiness is just, is only some justice holy, 
and some justice something else? 

Luth. Ido not follow you, Socrates. 

Socr. Yet you have the advantage over me in 

‘youth no less than in wisdom. But, as I say, the 
wealth of your wisdom makes you indolent. Exert 
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yourself, my good friend: I am not asking you a 
difficult question. I mean the opposite of what 
the poet ' said, when he wrote :— 

«Thou wilt not name Zeus the creator, who made all things: for 
b where there is fear there also is reverence.’ : 

Now I disagree with the poct. Shall I tell you why? 

Liuth, Certainly. 

Socr. 1 do not think it true to say that where 
there is fear there also is reverence. Many people 
who fear sickness and poverty and other such evils, 
seem to me to have fear, but no reverence for what 
they fear, Do you not think so? ’ 

Euth. Certainly. 

Socr. But I think that where there is reverence, 
lithere also is fear. Is there any one who feels reverence 
and a sense of shame about anything, who does not 
also dread and fear the character of baseness? 

Luth, No: he certainly dreads it. 

Socr, Then it is not right to say that where there 
is fear, there also is reverence; though there is fear 
.where there is reverence. Fear, I take it, is wider 
than reverence; and so reverence does not always. 

. accompany fear. It is a part of fearyjust as the odd 
is a part of number, so that where you have the odd, 
you must also have number, though the converse is 
“not true. Now I think you follow me? 

Euth. Certainly. 

Socr. Well, then, the question which I was asking 
you before was like this: is there always holiness 
where.there is justice? or, while there is always justice 
where. there is holiness, yct there is not always holiness 


* Stasinue. 
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where there is justice, for holiness is a part of justice? 
. Shall we say this, or do you differ? 
xiv, £uth No: Lagree. I think that you are right. 

Socr, Now observe the next point. If holiness is 

\a part of justice, we have to find out what part of 
Yustice it is, have we not? Now, if you had asked me 
just now, for instance, what part of number is the odd, 
and what number is an odd number, I should have 
said that whatever number is not even, is an odd 
number. Is it not so? 

Euth, Yes. 

Socr. Then ‘sce if you can explain to me what 
part of justice is holiness, that I may tell Meletus to 
cease from wronging me and from indicting me for im- 
piety, because now I have learnt clearly enough from 
you what actions are pious and holy and what are not. 

Euth, Well then, Socrates, it seems to me that 
; piety and holiness are that part of justice which has 
to do with the care which we pay to the gods: and 
that what has to do with the care which we pay to 

_ men is the remaining part of justice. ; 
xv. Socr, And I think your answer is a good one, 
1s Euthyphron. But there is one little point, of which I 
still want to hear more. Ido not yet understand what 
care you are speaking of. I suppose you do not mean 
that the care which we show tb the gods is like the care 
which we show to other things. We say, do we not, for 
instance, that not every one knows how to take care of 


horses, but only he who understands horses ? 
Luth, Certainly. 


Seer. For I think the art of managing horses 
means the care of horses. 
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Euth, Yes. . 

Socr. And not every one understands the care of 
dogs, but only the huntsman. 

Euth, True. 

Socr. For I think the huntsman’s art means the 
care of dogs. : 

Euth, Yes. 

Socr. And the herdsman’s art means the care of 
cattle. 

“Euth. Certainly. 

Socr. And you say that holiness and piety mean 
the care of the gods, Euthyphron? + 

Euth, Udo. 

Socr. Well, then, has not all care the same result ? 
Is it not for the good and benefit of that on which it 
is bestowed? for instance, you see that horses are 
benefited and improved when they are cared for by 
the art which concerns them. Is it not so? 

futh. Yes; I think so. 

Secr. And dogs are benefited and improved by 
.the huntsman’s art, and oxen by the herdsman’s,,are 
they not? And the same is always true. Or do you 

_ think the care is for the hurt of that on which it is 
spent? 

Euth. No indeed ; certainly not. 

Socr. But for the benefit? 

Euth. Of course. 

Socr. Then is holiness, which is the care which we 
j pay to the gods, for the benefit of the gods? Does it 
improve them? Should you allow that you make 
any of the gods better, when you do an holy action? 

Euth. No indeed; certainly not. 
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Socr. No: Tam sure that that is not your meaning, 
Euthyphron: it was for that reason that I asked you 
what you meant by the care of the gods. I thought 
you did not mean that. 

uth. You were right, Socrates. I do not mean 
that. 

Socr. Good. Then what care of the gods will 
holiness be? 

“uth, The care, Socrates, of ‘slaves to their 


‘masters, 


Socr. I understand: then it is a_kind of. service 
to the gods? - 

Luth. Certainly. 
© Seer. Can you tell me what result the art which” 
serves a doctor tends to produce? Is it not health? 

Luth. Yes. 

Socr. And what result does the art which serves 
a ship-wright tend to produce? 

uth. A ship, of course, Socrates. 

Sver. The result of the art which serves a builder 
is a house, is it not? 

Euth, Yes. 

Socr. Then tell me, my excellent friend: What 
result will the art which scrves the gods tend to pro- 
duce? You must know, seeing that you say that 
you know more about divine things than any man. 

Euth. Nell, that is true, Socrates. 

Secr. Then tell me, I beseech you, what is that 
magnificent result which the gods use our services 
to produce? 

fiuth. They produce many fine results, Socrates, 
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, you can easily summarise them and say that he gains 
victory in war, can you not? 

Euth. Of course. 

Socr. And, I take it, the husbandman gains 
many fine results; yet you can summarise them all 
and say that he makes the earth produce food. 

Fiuth. Certainly. 

Socr. Well, then, how would you summarise the 

“i many fine results which the gods produce ? 

* “Euth told you just now, Socrates, that it is not so 
easy to learn the truth in all these matters accurately. 
However broadly I say this: if any man knows that 
his words and deeds in prayer and sacrifice are ac- 
ceptable to the gods, that is what is holy: that 
preserves the state as well as private houses ; but the 
opposite of what is acceptable to the gods is impious, 
and this it is that brings ruin and destruction on all 
things. 

Socr. Certainly, Euthyphron, if you bad wished, 
you could have answered my question broadly in far 
fewer words. But you are not anxious to instruct 
me: just now, when you were just on the point of 

_ telling me what T want to know, you stopped short ; 
though, if you had gone on, I should have Icarnt from 
you clearly enough by this time what is holiness. 
But now I am asking you questions, and must follow 
wherever you lead me; so tell me, what do you mean 
by the holy and holiness? Do you not mean a science 

] of prayer and sacrifice? 

Luth. 1 do. 

Socr. To sacrifice is to give to the gods, and to 
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Luth, It is, Socrates. 

Socr. Then it follows that holiness is the science 
of asking of the gods, and giving to them? 

£uth. You understand my meaning exactly, 
Socrates. 

Secr, Yes, for Il am eager to learn your wisdom, 
Euthyphron, and so I am all attention: nothing that 
you say will fall to the ground. But tell me, what is 
this service of the gods? You say it is to ask of 
them, and to give to them? : 

futh. 1 do. ‘ 

Socr. Then, to ask rightly will be to ask of them 
what we stand in need of from them, will it not ? 

Luth. Naturally. 

Secr, And again, to give rightly will be to give 
back to them what they stand in need of from us? It 
would hardly be skilful to make a present to a man of 
what he has no need of. 

Luth. True, Socrates. 

Socr. Then, holiness, Euthyphron, will be an art 
bof traffic between gods and men? 

Luth. Yes, if you like to call it so. 

Socr. Nay, I like nothing but the truth. But tell 
me, how are the gods benefited by the gifts which they 
receive from us? What they give us is plain enough. 
Every good thing that we have is their gift. But how’ 
are they benefited by what we give them? Have we 
the advantage over them in this traffic so much that 
we receive from them all the good things we possess 
and give them nothing in return ? 

£uth. And do you think, Socrates, that the gods 
are bencfited by the gifts which they receive from us? 
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Socr. If not, Euthyphron, what ave these gifts, ' 


"that we give the gods? 

Euth. What do you think but honour, and homage, 
and as I have said, what is acceptable to them. 

Socr. Then holiness, Euthyphron, is acceptable to 
ithe gods, but neither profitable, nor dear to them? 

Euth. \ think that nothing is dearer to them. 

Socr, Then I see that holiness means that which 
‘is dear to the gods. 

Euth. Most certainly. 

Socr. Shall you wonder, when you say that, to 
find that your statements move abovt, instead of 
staying where you set them? Shall you charge me 
with being the Daedalus that makes them move, when 
you yourself are far more skilful than Deedalus was, 
and make them go round ina circle? Do you not 
see that our definition has come completely round ? 
Surely you remember that we have already found 
that holiness, and what is pleasing to the gods, are 
quite different things. Do you not remember ? 

. Euth. Ido. : 

Socr. And now do you not see that you say that 
what the gods love is holy? But does not what the 
gods love come to the same thing as what is pleasing 
to the gods ? 

‘ Euth, Certainly. 

Socr. Then either our former conclusion was wrong, 
or, if that was right, we are wrong now. 

Euth. So it seems. 7 

Socr. Then we have to begin again, and enquire 
what is holiness. I do not mean to give in till I 
‘discover that. Please do not despise me; give your 
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whole mind to the question, and this time tell me the 
truth. For if anyone knows, it is you, and I must 
keep you here, like Proteus, until you have told me. 
Tt cannot be that you would ever have undertaken to 
indict your aged father for the murder of a labouring 
man unless you had known clearly what is holiness 
and unholiness. You would have feared to risk the 
anger of the gods in case you should be doing 
wrong. and you would have been afraid of what men 
would say. But now T know you think that you 
know clearly what is holiness and what is not: so 
tell me, my excellent Euthyphron. what you hold it 
to be, without reserve. 

Euth, Anothcr time, then Socrates. I am in a 
hurry now, and it is time for me to be off. 

Socr, What are you doing, my friend! Will you go 
away, and destroy all my hopes of learning from you 
what is holy and what is not, and so of escaping 
Melctus? I meant to explain to him that now Euthy- 

16 phron has made me wise in divine things, and that I 
no longer in my ignorance speak lightly of them or 
introduce novelties in them; and then I was going 

gto promise him to live a better life in the future. 
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Socr. How you Athenians have been impressed Cuap. 1. 
“by, my accusers, I cannot tell : for myself I know that Steph. 
they nearly made me forget who I was, so plausible Mi 
were they; and yet they have scarcely spoken a 
word of truth. But of all their falsehoods one 
amazed me most: I mean when they said that you 
must be careful not to let me mislead you, for I was 
a clever speaker. I thought that nothing was more 
impudent of them than to have the face to talk like 
that; for my real speech will give them the lie 
_ directly, and prove that I am not a clever speaker 
in any way at all:' unless, indeed, they call the man 
who speaks the truth a clever speaker. If they mean 
that, I should agree that I am such an orator as not 
one of them is. My accusers, then, I repeat, have 
. scarcely uttered a word of truth; but from me you 
shall hear the whole truth. Certainly you will not - 
hear a prepared speech, drest up, like theirs, with 
words and phrases: I will say to you what I have to 
say without preparation and in the words which come 
first ; for I believe that my cause is just ; so let none 
of you expect anything else. Indeed it would hardly 
be seemly for me to come before you at my age, like 
a young man with his specious falsehoods. But I 
most. earnestly beg you to grant me one thing. Do 
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chore : : “ 
not be surprised, and do not interrupt if you heat 
me speak in my defence in just the same way that 
Tam wont to speak in the market-place, at the tables 
of the money-changers, where many of you have 
heard me, and elsewhere. The truth is this. I am 
; Seventy years old, and this is the first time that I 
ihave ever come before a Court of Law; so I am 
quite strange to your manner of speech here. Had I 
been really a stranger, you would have excused meé 


18 for speaking in my native language and in the fashion 


II, 


of my own country :; and so now I ask you to grant 
me what I th‘nk is a piece of justice. Never mind’ 
the manner of my speech—it may be better or it may' 
be worse—give your whele attention to the question, 
Is my cause just or not? To do that is the excellence 
of a judge : of an orator, it is to speak the truth. 

I have to defend myself Athenians, first against’ 
the charges of my old accusers, and then against the 
later ones. For many men have been accusing me to 
you, and for very many years, without a word of 
truth; and I fear them mofe than Anytus and his 
companions, though they are dangerous too, But, my 
friends, those others are more dangerous still ; for 
they got hold of most of you when you were children, 
and they have been more persistent in their false 
accusations, and in trying to persuade you that theré 
is one Socrates, a wise man, who speculates about the 
heavens, and examines into things beneath the earth, 

,/and who ‘can’ ‘make the worse appear the better 

“reason1? These men, Athenians, who spread abroad 

this report, are the accusers whom I fear: for their 
* Milton, Par. Lost, ii. 113 
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hearers think that men who pursue such inquiries 
-do not believe in the existence of the gods. And 
then they are many, and their attacks have been 
going on for a long time: and they spoke to you 
when you were at the age most readily to believe 
them ; for you were all young, and most of you were 
children: and they attacked me behind my back, 
when there was no one to answer them. But the 
‘most unreasonable thing of all is that I do not even 
know their names; I cannot tell you who they are 
except in the case of the comic poets’, But all the 
rest, who first persuaded themselves against me, and 
then with their malice and calumnies tried to persuade 
you against me, are the enemies whom it is hardest 
to meet. For I cannot bring any one of them for- 
ward to cross-question him : I have, as it were, simply 
to fight with shadows, and defend myself and put 
question’, which no one answers. Do you too then 
grant me that I have been attacked by two classes of 
accusers, first by Meletus and his friends, and then 
by those other older ones. And with your leaye I 
will defend myself first against my older enemies; 
_for you heard their accusations first, and much oftener 
than those of my present accusers. 

Well, I must make my defence, Athenians, and try 
in this short time to remove the prejudice against me 10 
‘which you have had for a dong time. I hope that I 
may do this, if it be good for you and for me, and 
that my defence may be successful: but I am“quite 


oot Aristophanes had attacked Socrates in ‘the Clouds,’ n.c. 423 (see 
Introduction), and doubtless he is chiefly meant. Eupolis, and very 
probably Ameipsias, had made similar attacks on Socrates. 
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aware of the nature of my task, and I know it is a 
difficult one. However let the result be as the God 
wills: I must obey the law, and make my defence. 
Let us begin again, then, and see what is the charge 
which has given rise to this prejudice against me, in 
which Meletus trusted when he drew his indictment. 
What is the false charge which my slanderers used to 
make against me? I must read their deposition, as 
though they were formally accusing me. ‘Socrates 
is an evil-doer, who is over busy in investigating 
things beneath the earth and in heaven and who 


(«makes the ‘worse appear the better reason”; and 


/ 


Iv. 


who teaches others these same things.’ *Their charge 
is something like that: and in the Comedy of 
Aristophanes’ you yourselves saw a man called 
Socrates carried round in a basket, saying that he 
walked the air, and talking a great deal of non- 
sense about matters of which I understand nothing, 
either more or less. I do not mean to disparage that 
kind of knowledge, if any man is wise in it.* I trust 
Meletus may never prosecute me for that. But, the 
truth is, Athenians, I have nothing to do with these 
matters: and almost all of you are yourselves my, 
witnesses of this. I beg all of you who have ever 
heard me converse, and they are many, to inform 
your neighbours, and tell them if any of you evér 
heard me converse about these matters, either more 
or less. That will show you that the other common 
stories about me are as false as this one. 

But, the truth is, all these stories are false: and 
if you have heard that I try to educate men, and 


1 © The Clouds.’ 
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exact money for doing so, that is false too: though 

I think it is a fine thing to be able to educate men 
as Gorgias of Leontini, and Prodicus of Ceos, and] * 
Hippias of Elis do. For they, my friends, can go 
into any city and persuade the young men to leave 
the society of their fellow citizens, where they might a0 
chogse their society and have it for nothing, and to 
be thankful to be allowed to pay money to converse 
with them. And I am told that there is another wise 
man from Paros residing in Athens at this moment. I 
happened to meet Callias the son of Hipponicus, a 
man who has spent more money on the sophists than 
every one else put together. So I said to him—he 
has two sons—Callias, if your two sons had been foals 
or calves, we could have hired a trainer for them, and 
he would have made them perfect in their proper 
excellence. He would have been either.a groom or a 
farmer, But as it is they are men: so whom do you 
intend to take to train them? who has knowledge of 
the excellence which belongs to men and of citizens? 
-I suppose you must have thought of this, because you 
have sons. Is there such a person, said I, or not? 

. Certainly, there is, he replied. Who is he, said I, and 
where does he come from? what is his charge? His 
name is Evenus, Socrates, he replied: he comes from 
Paros, and his charge is five mine. Then I thought 
that if Evenus really has this art, and can teach.so 
cleverly, he is a fortunate person. If I had had know- 
ledge of that kind, I should have given myself airs, 
and prided myself on it. But, Athenians, the truth is, 

iT have it not. : 

Perhaps some of you may reply: But, Socrates, v. 
D2 
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what is this pursuit of yours? whence come these 
calumnies against you? You say that your pursuits 
were not unusual: but surely all this talk and report 
about you has not arisen without your being busy 
on something out of the common. So tell us what 
your pursuits are, that we may not give our verdict 
in the dark. I think that this question is a fair one: 
and I will try and explain to you what it is that has 
raised these calumnies against me and given me this 
-name. Listen then: I assure you I will tell you the 
‘ whole truth, though perhaps I shall seem to some of 
you to be jesting, I have gained this name, Athe- 
nians, simply by reason of a certain wisdom. What 
_kind of wisdom is it? It is just that wisdom which 
lis perhaps possible to men. In this, it may be; I am 
really wise. But the men of whom I was speaking 
just now, must be wise in a wisdom which is greater 
than human wisdom. I know not what to call it, for 
certainly I know nothing of it myself, and if any man 
says that I do, he lies, and wants to slander me. Do 
not interrupt me, Athenians, even if I seem arrogant.- 
What I am going to say is not my own: I will tell 
you who says it, and he is worthy of your credit. . 
I will bring the God of Delphi to be witness of my 
wisdom, if such it be, and of its nature. You re- 
aimember Cherephon. From youth upwards he was 
my comrade; and he accompanied the people into 
exile}, and with the people he returned. And you 
know too Cherephon’s character: how vehement he 
was in pursuing all his ends. Once he went to Delphi 


1 At the time of the oligarchy of the Thirty, 404 B.c. (see Intro- 
duction). 
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and ventured to put this question to the oracle,—I 
beg you again, my friends, not to interrupt,—he 
asked if there was any man wiser than I was: and 
the priestess answered that there was no man. He 
himself is dead, but his brother will confirm the truth 
of what I say. 
Now see why I tell you this. Iam going to explainf{Vi.~ 
{ to you the origin of the prejudice against me. Wha 
I heard of the oracle I began to reflect, What can 
the God mean by this dark saying? certainly I know 
well that I am not wise either more or less. Then 
,what can he mean: by saying that I am the wisest of 
imen? It cannot be that he is speaking falsely, for he 
isa god and cannot lic. And for a long time I was 
at a loss to understand his meaning: then, very re- 
luctantly, I turned to seck for it in this manner. I 
went to a man who seemed wise: thinking that there, 
if anywhere, I should prove ¢he answer wrong, and 
be able to say to the oracle, ‘You said that I am 
the wisest of men; but this man is wiser than I am.’ 
+ So I examined him—I need not tell you his name, he 
wag a public man, but this was the result, Athenians. 
When I conversed with him, I came to see that, though 
many persons, and chiefly he himself, thought that he 
was wise, yet he was not wise. And then I tried to 
“show him that he was not wise, though he fancied 
that he was; and by that I gained his hatred, and the 
hatred of many of the bystanders. So when I went 
away, I thought to myself, ‘I am wiser than this man: 
neither of us probably knows anything: that is really 
good, but he thinks that he has knowledge, when he 
has it not, while I, seeing that I have no knowledge, 
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do not think that I have.’ In this point, at least, ry 
| seem to be a little wiser than he is; I do not think 
bthat I know what I do not know. Next I went to 
another man, who seemed to be still wiser, with just 
the same result. And there again I gained his hatred 
and the hatred of many other men. 

Vu. Then I went on to one man after another, seeing 
that I was gaining their hatred, and in grief and fear 
at it: still I thought that I must set the God’s 
command above everything. So I had to go to every 
man who seemed to have any knowledge, and search 
for the meanifg of the oracle: and, Athenians, I 

22 must tell you the truth ; verily, by the dog of Egypt, 
‘this was the result. It seemed to me, in the search 
which the God commanded me, that the men in 
greatest repute were almost the most wanting in 
wisdom, while others who were thought less of were 
much the better men. Now I must describe to you 
the wanderings which I undertook, like so many 
Heraclean labours, to make full proof of the oracle. 
After the public men I went to the poets, tragic, - 
dithyrambic, and others, thinking there to find myself 
manifestly more ignorant than they. So I took up 
the poems on which I thought that they had spent 
most. pains, and asked them what they meant wish- 
ing also for instruction. I am ashamed to tell you 
the truth, my friends, but I must say it. In short, 
almost any of the bystanders would have spoken 
better about the works of these poets than the poets . 
themselves. So I soon found that it is not by wisdom 

@ that the poets create their works, but by a certain 
natural power, and by inspiration, like soothsayer: 

. 
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and prophets: for though such persons say many 
fine things, they know nothing of what they say. 
And the poets seemed to me to be in a like case. 
And at the same time I perceived that, because of 
their poetry, they thought that they were the wisest 
of men in other matters too, which they were not. 
So I went away again, thinking that I had the same 
advantage over them as over the public men. 

"Finally I went to the artisans: for I was conscious, VII. 
in a word, that I had no knowledge at all, and I was 
sure that I should find that they knew many fine 
things. And in that I was not mistaken. They 
knew what I did not know, and so far they were ._ 
wiser than I. But, Athenians, it seemed to me that 
the skilled craftsmen made the same mistake as the 
poets. Each of them claimed to have great wisdom 
in the highest matters because he was skilful in his own 
art; and this fault of theirs threw their real wisdom into 
the shade. So I asked myself on behalf of the oracle 
whether I would choose to remain as I was, neither _. 
-wise in their wisdom nor ignorant in their ignorance, 
or to have both, as they had them. And I made 

. answer to myself and to the oracle that it were better 
for me to remain as I was. 

This search, Athenians, has gained me much hatred IX. 
of a very fierce and bitter kind, which has caused 33 
many false accusations against me ; and I am called by 
the name of wise. For the bystanders always think 
that I am wise myself in any matter wherein I convict 
another man of ignorance. But in truth, my friends, 
perhaps it is God who is wise: and by this oracle he 
may have meant that man’s wisdom is worth little or 
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nothing. He did not mean, I think, that Socrates is 
wise: he only took me as an example, and made use 
of my name, as though he would say to men: ‘He 
among you is wisest, who, like Socrates, is convinced 
that for wisdom he is verily worthless.’ And therefore 
Tstill go about scarching and testing every man whom 
I think wise, whether he be a citizen or a stranger, 
according to the word of the God; and whenever I 
find that he is not wise, I point that out to him in the 
service of the God. And IJ am so busy in this pursuit 
that I have never had leisure to take any part worth 
mentioning in’ public matters, or to look after. my 
private affairs. I am in very great poverty by my 
service to the God. es 
And besides this, the young men who follow me 
about, who are the sons of wealthy persons andgwith 
much leisure, by nature delight in hearing men“cross- 
questioned : and they often imitate me among them- 
selves: then they try their hand at cross-questionjng 
other people. And, I imagine, they find a great abun- 
dance of men who think that they know a great deal,- 
when in truth they know little or nothing. And then 
the persons who are cross-questioned are angry with 
me instead of with themselves: and say that Socrates 
isan abominable fellow who corrupts the young, And 
when they are asked, Why, what does he do? what 
does he teach? they have nothing to say; but, not to 
seem at a loss, they repeat the stock charges against 
all philosophers, and say that he investigates things in 
the air and under the earth, and that he teaches 
people to disbelieve in the gods, and “to make the 
worst appear the better reason.” For I fancy they 
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would not like to confess the truth, that they are 
shown up as mere ignorant pretenders to knowledge. 
And so they have filled your ears with their fierce 
slanders for a long time, for they are zealous and 
fierce, and numerous: they are well-disciplined too, 
and plausible in specch. On these grounds Meletus 
and Anytus and Lycon have attacked me. Meletus 
is angry with me for the poets, and Anytus for the 
artizans and the public men, and Lycon for the 


orators. And so, as I said at the beginning, I should 24 


be surprised if I were able in so short a time to re- 
move this prejudice of yours which has grown so 
great. What I have told you, Athenians, is the 
truth: I neither conceal nor suppress anything, small 
or great. And yet I know that it is just this plain- 
ness of speech which raises enmity against me. But 


that itself is a proof that my words are true, and that ~ 


the prejudice against me, and the causes of it, are as 
I have said. And whether you look for them now 
or hereafter you will find them so. 

What I have said must suffice as my defence against 
the charges of my first accusers. Now I will try and 


. defend myself against Meletus, that good and patriotic 


man, as he calls himself, and my later accusers. Let 
us take their deposition, just as if they were a new 
Set of accusers. It runs in this manner: ‘Socrates is 


,an evil-doer, who corrupts the youth, and who does 


not believe in the gods whom the city believes in, but 
in other new divinities.’ That is the charge: let us 
examine each point of it separately. Meletus says 
that I am an evil-doer for corrupting the youth: but 
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playing a solemn jest by bringing men lightly to trial, 
and pretending to have a great zeal and interest in 
j matters on which he has never spent a thought. And 
now I will try to show you that it is so. - 
XIL = Come here, Meletus. Is it not a fact that you hold 
it of great consequence that the younger men should 
4 be as excellent as possible ? 
Meletus. It is, 
Socrates, Come then : tell the Court, who is it who 
‘improves them? Of course you know, seeing that you 
have thought about the matter. You have discovered 
their corruptef, as you say, and therefore you accuse 
me and bring me to trial. Come now, inform the Court 
who improves the youth. You see, Meletus, you have 
nothing to say; you are silent. But don’t you think 
that this is a scandalous thing? Is not your silence 
conclusive proof of what I say, that you have never 
spent a thought on the matter? Come, tell us, my 
good sir, who makes the young men better citizens? 

Mel, The laws. 

Socr. My excellent sir, that is not my question: 
“What man improves them, who first has himself 
knowledge of the laws? 

Mel. The judges here, Socrates. 

Soer. What do you mean, Meletus? Can they 
educate the young and improve them? 

Mel. Certainly. 

Socr, All of them? or only some of them? 

Mel. A\l of them. 

Socr. By Héré that is good news! There is a great 

25 abundance of benefactors. But now, do the listeners 
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Mel. They do. 
» Socr. But do the senators? 
Mel. Yes. 


Socr. Well then, Meletus; the members of the 
assembly, do they corrupt the younger men? or do 
they again all improve them? 

Mel. They do so too. 

Socr, Then all the Athenians apparently make 
the, young perfect except me, and I alone corrupt 
them. Is this your meaning? 

Mel, Most certainly ; that is my meaning. 

Socr. It is a great misfortune of mine that you 
have discovered. Now tell me: do you think that 
the case is the same with horses? Does one man do 
them harm, and every one else improve them? On 
the contrary, cannot only one man, or very few, 
improve them, namely those who are skilled in horses ; 
while the majority of men harm horses, if they have 
to do with them, and use them? Is it not so, Meletus, 
both with horses and with every other animal? Of 
course it is, whether you and Anytus say yes, or no. 
And certainly it would be a great piece of fortune for 
the youth if only one man corrupted them, and every 
one else did them good. The truth is, Meletus, you 
show conclusively that you have never thought of the 
youth at all: you prove clearly that you are quite care- 
legs in the matter for which you are prosecuting me. 

[Now, please tell us, Meletus, can one live better 
afnong good citizens, or bad ones? Answer, my 
friend: my question is not at all difficult. Do not 
bad citizens always do harm to their: neighbours, and 
good citizens good ? 
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Mel. Certainly. 

Socr,. Would any man rather be injured: than 
benefited by his companions? Answer, my good sir: 
you are bound by Jaw to answer. Does any one like 
to be harmed? 

Mel. Certainly not. 

Socr, Well then: when you prosecute me, do you 
mean that I corrupt the youth and make them worse 
men intentionally or unintentionally ? 

Mel, J mean intentionally. 

Socr, What, Meletus? Then are you so much 
wiser than Iam, though you are so much younger? 
Do you see that the bad citizens always do evil, and 
the good citizens good to those with whom they come 
in contact; while I am so strangely stupid as not 
to know that if I make any of my companions a rogue 
he will probably injure me? And then you say that 
IT commit this crime intentionally! You will not 
make me believe that, Melctus, nor any other man 
either, I should think. Either I do not corrupt the 

26 young at all, or if I do, I do so unintentionally: so 
your statement is false on both points. If I corrupt 
them unintentionally, the law does not tell you to 
bring a man hither for involuntary offences like that: 

jyou should take me aside and admonish and instruct 
tme: for of course I shall cease from doing wrong 
which is involuntary if I know it to be wrong. But 
you declined to instruct me: you would have nothing 
to do with me: you bring me here instead, where it 
is the law to bring persons who need not instruction 
but punishment. 

xiv. The truth is, Athenians, as I said, it is quite cleay 
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that Meletus has never paid the least attention to 
these matters. However, now tell us, Meletus, how 
do you say that I corrupt the younger men? Clearly, 
according to your indictment, by teaching them not to 
acknowledge the gods whom the city acknowledges, 
but other new divinities instead. You mean that I 
corrupt the youth by that teaching, do you not? 

Mel. Yes; most certainly: I mean that. 

Socr. Then, in the name of these gods of whom 
we are speaking explain yourself rather more clearly 
to me, and to the Court. I cannot understand your 
charge. Do you mean that I teach young men to 
acknowledge some gods, though not those of the city? 
Is that your charge, that I am a setter forth of new 
gods? If so, I myself believe in the existence of 
some gods, and my crime is not that of absolute 
atheism. Or do you mean that I do not believe in 
gods at all myself, and that I teach others not to 
believe in them either? 

Mel. J mean that you do not believe in gods in 
any way whatever. 

Socr. Wonderful Meletus! why do you say that? 
.Do you mean that I believe neither the sun nor the 
moon to be gods, like other-men? 

Mel, 1 swear he does not, judges: he says that the 
sun is a stone, and the moon earth. 

Socr. My dear Meletus, do you think that you 
are accusing Anaxagoras? You must have a poor 
opinion of the judges if you think them so unlearned 
as not to know that the works of Anaxagoras of 
Clazomenz are full of these doctrines. And so young 
men learn these things from me, when they can often 
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buy places in the theatre! for a drachma at most, and 
laugh at. Socrates, if he pretends to be the author of 
these doctrines which are so peculiar. But, please tell 
me, do you really think that I do not believe in the 
existence of the gods? 

Mel. Most certainly I do. You have no belief 
at all. : 

Socr. No one believes that Meletus, and you know 
it to be a lie, I think. It seems to me, Athenians, 

_ that Meletus is a very igsolent and wanton man, and 

, that he brings this indictment simply in the insolence 
-and wantonness of youth. He is like a man asking 
a riddle that has no answer: Will this wise Socrates 
see that I am jesting and contradicting myself? or 
shall I deceive him and every one who hears me? He 
appears to me to contradict himself in his indictment: 
it is as though he were to say, ‘Socrates is a wicked 
man who believes in the gods and does not believe in 
the gods.’ But that is mere fooling. 

Now, my friends, Ict us see why I think that this 
is his meaning. Do you answer us, Meletus: and de 
you, Athenians, remember the request which I made 
at starting, not to interrupt me if I speak in my 
accustomed manner. 

Is there any man, Melctus, who believes in the 
existence of human things and not in the existence of 
men? Make him give a plain answer to the question, 


» He alludes to the caricatures of Anaxagoras by Aristophanes and 
other comic poets, and to tragedians like Euripides, who borrowed the 
ideas of Anaxagorasand served them up in their dramas. The doctrine 
that the sun isa stone is referred to in an extant play, Eurip. Or. 975- 

alt must be remembered that only a very small proportion of Greek 
"idramas have come down to us. 
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my friends, without these interruptions. Is there any 
man who believes in the existence of the things of 
horses, and not in the existence of horses? or in flute- 
playing, and not in flute-players? There is not, my 
excellent sir. If you refuse to answer, I will tell both 
you and the Court that. But you must answer my 
next question. Is there any man who believes in 
Jaivine agencies and not in divinities? 

Mel, There is not. 

‘Seer. How glad I am that the Court has got you 
to answer by main force. Well then, you say that I 
believe in divine agencies, whether they be old or new 
ones, and teach others to believe in them: at any 
rate I believe in divine agencies according to your 
statement. That you state on oath in your deposi- 
tion. But if I believe in divine agencies, I suppose 
it follows necessarily that I believe in divinities. Is 
it not so? It is. I put you down as granting it,as you 
do not’ answer. But do we not hold that divinities 
are either gods themselves, or the children of the 
gods? Do you grant this? 

Mel, Certainly. 

Socr, Well then, you admit that I believe in divini- 
ties: now if these divinities are gods, then, as I say, 
you are jesting and asking a riddle, and affirming 
that I do not believe in the gods, though I do believe 
in them. But if these divinities are the illegitimate 
children of the gods, either by the nymphs or by 
other mothers, as they are said to be, then what man 
would believe in the existence of the children of the 
gods, and not in the existence of the gods? That 
would be as strange as if a man were to believe in 
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the existence of the offspring of horses and asses, 
without believing in the existence of horses and asses. 
You must have indicted me in this manner, Meletus, 
either to test my skill, or because you did not know 
what misdeed to accuse me of truly. But you will 
never contrive to persuade any one, even of the 
smallest understanding, that a man can believe in 
divine things, and things of the gods, and yet not 
believe in divinities, and in the gods and in heroes. 
But in truth, Athenians, I think I need not say much 
to’ show that I do not do the wrong which Meletus 
indicts me for. What I have said is enough for that. 
But rest assured that I told the truth when I said 
|that I have gained much hatred from many men. 
And that is what will destroy me, if I am destroyed : 
not Meletus nor Anytus either, but the prejudice and 
jealousy of the multitude. They have destroyed many 
other good men before this, and I think that they will 
do so again. There is no fear that I shall be the last. 
Perhaps some one will say ; ‘Are you not ashamed, 
Socrates, of following pursuits, which are likely now. 
to cause your death?’ I should make him a just 
reply, and say: ‘ My friend, you do not speak well, if 
you think that a man of any worth at all should give 
any weight to the chances of life and death, and that 
he ought in his actions to regard anything but the 
question whether he is acting rightly or wrongly, and 
as a good or a bad man would act. According to you 
all the demigods who died at Troy would be worthless 
men, and especially the son of Thetis. He thought 
nothing of danger when the alternative was disgrace. 
For when his mother, a goddess, spoke to him, as he 
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was burning to slay Hector, I suppose in this fashion, 
“My son, if thou avengest the death of thy comrade 
Patroclus, and slayest Hector, thou wilt die thyself, for 
“fate awaits thee straightway after Hector’s death ;”” 
he heard what she said, but scorned danger and death: 
he feared much more to live a coward, and not to 
avenge his friends: ‘Let me punish the evil-doer 

" and straightway die,’ he said, ‘ that I may not remain 
here by the beaked ships, a scorn of men, encumber- 
ing the carth'’ Do you suppose that he thought of 
danger and death? For in truth, Athenians, wherever 
fa man’s post is, whether he has chosen it for himself, 
“or has been placed at it by his commander, there, to 
my mind, it is his duty to remain and face the danger, 
without thinking either of death or of anything else 
except disgrace. 

When the generals whom you elected to command 
me, Athenians, placed me at my post at Potidza, 
and at Amphipolis, and at Delium, I remained where 
they placed me like other men, and faced the danger 
of death; and it would be a monstrous action on 
my part if now, when the God commands me, as I am 
-persuaded he does, to spend my life in philosophy and 
in examining myself and others, I were to desert my 
post from fear of death or of any other thing. ‘That 
would surely be a monstrous thing: and then certainly 
I might with justice be brought to trial for not be- 
lieving in the gods: for I should be disobeying the 
oracle and fearing death, and thinking myself wise 
when-I am not wise. For to fear death, my friends, is 
foaly to think ourselves wise without being wise: for 

' Hom. Il. xviii. 96, 98. 
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it is to think that we know what we do not know. 
For aught that we can tell death may be the greatest 
.good that can come to men: but they fear it as if 
they knew that it was the greatest of evils. And 
what is this but the shameful ignorance of thinking 
that we know what we know not? It is in this point, 
my friends, that I am perhaps better than the mass 
of men: and if I were to claim to be at all wiser than 
others, it would be because, not having clear know- 
ledge of the other world, I do not think that I 
have. But I know well that it is evil and base to do 
wrong and to disobey my better, whether he be man 
or god. And I will never chogse what I know: to 
be evil, and fear and fly from what may possibly be 
a good. And so, even if you acquit me now, and do 
not listen to Anytus’ argument that I ought never to 
have been brought to trial, if I was to be acquitted ; 
and that as it is, you are bound to put me to death, be- 
cause if I were to escape, all your children would forth- 
with be utterly corrupted by practising what Socrates 
teaches: if you were therefore to say to me, ‘ Socrates, 
this time we will not listen to Anytus: we will let you 
go: but on this condition, that you cease from carry-. 
ing on this search, and from philosophy» if you are 
found doing that again, you shall die:’ I say, if you 
offered to let me go on these terms, I should reply:— 
‘Athenians, I hold you in the highest regard and 
love ; but I will obey the God rather than you: ‘and 
as long as Ihave breath and power I will not cease 
from philosophy, and from exhorting you and setting 
forth the truth to any of you whom I meet, saying as 
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, Athens, a city very great and very famous for wisdom 
and power of mind: are you not ashamed of caring 
#so much for the making of money, and for reputation 
and honour? Will you not spend thought or care on 
ae and truth and the perfecting of your soul?’ 
And if he dispute my words, and say that he does 
care for these things, I shall not forthwith release 
him and go away: I shall question him and cross- 
examine him: and if I think that he has not virtue, 
though he says that he has, I shall reproach him for 
setting the least value on the most important things ; 
and the greater value on the more worthless. This 
shall I do to. every one whom I meet, old or young, 
citizen or stranger; but especially to the citizens, for 
they are more nearly akin to me. For know “well, 
the God commands me so to do. And I think that 
nothing better has ever happened to you in your city 
than my service to the God. For I spend my whole 
life in going about persuading you all, both young 
and old, to give your first and chiefest care to the 
perfection of your souls: and not till you have done 
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that to care for your bodies or your wealth, I tell : 


- you, that virtue does not come from wealth, but that 
wealth and every other good, whether public or pri- 
vate, which men have, come from virtue. If then 
r corrupt the youth by this teaching, the mischief is 
great; but if any man says that I teach anything 
else, he speaks falsely. And therefore, Athenians, I 
say, either listen to Anytus, or do not listen to him: 
either acquit me, or do not acquit me: but be sure 
that. I shall not alter my life; no, not if I have to 
die for it many times. 
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Do not interrupt me, Athenians. Remember the 
request which I made to you, and listen to my words. 
I think that it will do you good to hear them. I have 
something more to say to you, at which perhaps 
you will cry out: but do not do that. Be sure that 
if you kill me, a man such as I say I am, you will 
harm yourselves more than you will harm me, Meletus 
and Anytus can do me no harm; that is impossible, 
for I do not think that God will allow a good man to 
be harmed bya bad one. They may indeed kill me, or 
drive me into exile, or deprive me of my civil rights; 
and perhaps Meletus and others think these things 
great evils, But I do not think so: I think that to 
do as he is doing, and to try to kill a man unjustly, 
is a much greater evil. And now, Athenians, I am 
not going to argue for my own sake at all, as you 
might think, but for yours, that you may not sin 
against the God and reject his gift to you, by con- 
demning me. If you put me to death, you will hardly 
find another man to fill my place. The God has sent 
me to attack the city, if I may use a ludicrous simile, 
just as if it were a great and noble horse, which was 
rather sluggish from its size and needed a gadfly, to 


. rouse it: and I think that I am the gadfly that the 
' God has set upon the city: for I never cease settling 
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on you as it were at every point, and rousing, and 
exhorting, and reproaching each man of you all day 
long. You will hardly find any one else, my friends, 
to fill my place: and, if you take my advice, you will 
spare my life. You are vexed, as sleepy persoms are 
at being awakened, and of course, if you listened to 
Anytus, you could easily kill me with a single blow, 
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and then sleep on undisturbed for the rest of your 
lives, unless the God cared for you and sent another 
man to arouse you. And you may easily see that it 
is the God who gave me to your city: a mere human 
impulse would never have induced me to neglect my 
own affairs and endure seeing them neglected, now for 
‘so many years, while it made me busy myself in 
your interests, and go to each man of you by himself, 
like a father or elder brother, persuading him to care 
for virtue. There would have been a reason for it, if 
I had gained anything by this conduct, or if I had 
been paid for my exhortations; but you see your- 
selves that my accusers who accuse me of everything 
clse without blushing, had not the effrontery to say 
that I ever either exacted or demanded payment. 
They could bring no evidence of that. And I think 
that my poverty is sufficient evidence of the truth of 
what I say. 
Perhaps it seems strange that Iam so busy in going 
about in private with my advice, and yet that Ido not 
. venture to come forward in the assembly, and advise 
the state. You have often heard me speak of my 
reason for this, and in many places: it is that I have 
nity that Meletus caricatured in his indictment. I have 
‘had:it from childhood ; it is a kind of voice, which, 
when it speaks, always turns me back from whatever 
lam going to do, and never urges me to act. It is 
this which withstands my taking part in politics. And 
I think it does wel so to withstand me. For be sure, 
Athenians, of this: had I attempted to take part in 
politics, I should have perished Jong ago, without 
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doing any good either to you or to myself. And do 
not be vexed with me for telling you the truth: for 
there is no man who will preserve his life, if he firmly 
‘opposes the people’s will, either here or elsewhere, 
and tries to prevent many unjust and unlawful things 
32 being done in the city. He who would really fight 
for justice, must do so as a private man, not in public, 
if he means to preserve his life even for a short 
time. 
XX, — I will offer you strong proof of this, not mere words, 
‘but, what you set great store by, deeds. Listen 
then to what has happened to me, that you may 
know that there is no man to whom I would bend to 
do injustice from the fear of death; but that rather 
than give way I would perish at once. What I am 
going to tell you may be common-place in the courts 
of law: nevertheless it is true. The only office I ever 
held, Athenians, was that of Senator. When you 
wished to try the ten generals, who did not rescue 
their men after the battle’, in a body, which was 
against the law, as you all came to think afterwards, 
my tribe held the presidency. On that occasion 
il alone of all the presidents opposed your illegal 
‘action, and gave my vote against you. The speakers 
were ready to suspend me and arrest me: and you 
were clamouring against me, and crying out to me to’ 
submit. But I thought I ought to face the danger 
out in the cause of law and justice, rather than join 
with you in your unjust proposal, from fear of impri- 
sonment or death. That was before the destruction 
of the democracy. When the oligarchy came, the 
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thirty sent for me with four others to the Rotunda’, 
and ordered us to bring over Leon the Salaminian from 
Salamis, that they might kill him. They were in the 
habit of giving similar orders to many others, wishing 
to implicate as many menas they could in their crimes. 
But then I showed, not by mere words, but by my 
action, that, if I may use a vulgar expression, I_ do 
not care a straw for death; but that I do care very 
much indeed not to do anything against the laws of 
men or God. That government with all its power 
did not terrify me into doing anything wrong: but 
when we left the Rotunda, the other four went over 
to Salamis, and brought Leon across; and I went 
away home: and if the rule of the Thirty had not 
been destroyed soon afterwards, I should very likely 
have been put to death for that. Many of you will 
bear me witness in-this matter. 

Now do you think that I should have remained alive 
for'so many years if I had taken part in public affairs, 
and had always supported justice in the way that 
.a good man should; and had held it, as I ought, to 
be of paramount importance? Certainly not, Athe- 

_nians; nor any other man either. But throughout 
my life, both in private, and in any public matter in 
which I have been engaged, you will always find me 
the same: never bending to any man at all to do 
wrong, not even to those whom my slanderers assert 
to be my pupils, But I was never a teacher of any 
man. If any one, old or young, desired to hear me 


1 A bnilding where the Prytanes had their meals. 
2 The reference is especially to Critias, the leading man in the Oligarchy 
of Thirty, and to Alcibiades. 
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converse while I was about my mission, I never 
grudged it him. Nor do I converse for payment, 
and refuse to converse if I am not paid: I. offer 
myself to rich and poor alike to ask questions: and 
if any man will answer me, and then listen to my 
reply, he may. And I cannot justly be charged with 
causing any of these men to turn out a good or a bad 
citizen: for I never either taught or professed to teach 
any of them any knowledge. And if any man asserts 
that he ever learnt or heard anything from me in 
private, which every one else did not hear as well, be 
sure he does not speak the truth. 

Why is it then that people delight so much in my 
company? You have heard why, Athenians, I told 
you the whole truth when I said that they delight in 
hearing me examine persons who think that they are 
wise, when they are not. It is amusing enough to 
listen to that. And, I say, the God has commanded 
me so to do by oracles and by dreams and in every 
way in which the divine will was ever declared to 
man. This is the truth, Athenians; and if not, it is. 
easily refuted. For if it be really true that I have 
already corrupted some of the young men and am 
now corrupting others, surely some of them, finding 
as they grew older that in their youth I had given 
them evil advice, would have come forward now to 
accuse me and take their revenge: or if they were 
unwilling to do so themselves, surely their kinsmen, 
fathers, or brothers, or other relatives, would have 
remembered the harm which I had done them. Cer- 
tainly there are many of them in Court. Here is Crito, 
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of Critobulus: then there is Lysanias of Sphettus, 


.the father of Aischinus: here is also Antiphon of 


Cephisus, the father of Epigenes. Then here are 
men whose brothers have spent their time in my 
company: Nicostratus the son of Theozotides, and 
brother of Theodotus—and Theodotus is dead, so 
he at least cannot intrcat his brother to be silent: 


» here is Paralus the son of Demodocus, and the 


brother of Theages: here is Adeimantus the son of 
Ariston, whose brother is Plato here; and anto- 
dorus, whose brother is Apollodorus. And I could 
name many others to you. Meletus ought to have 
brought some of them as witnesses in the course of 
his own speech: but if he forgot then, Jet him bring 
them now—I will stand aside—and tell us if he has 
such evidence. No, on the contrary, my friends, 
you will find them all ready to support me, the cor- 
rupter, the injurer of their kindred, as Meletus and 
Anytus call me Those who have been already cor- 
rupted might have some reason for supporting me: 
but what reason have the grown up relatives of these 
men, who are uncorrupted, for supporting me, except 
the reason of truth and justice, because they know 


“very well that Meletus is a liar, and that I speak 


the truth? 

- Well, my friends, this, together it may be with other 
things of the same nature, is pretty much what I 
have to say in my defence. Perhaps there is some 
one who will be irritated with me when he remem- 
bers how even in a less important suit than this he 
prayed and entreated the judges with many tears, 
and brought forward his children with many of his 
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friends and kindred in Court, to make men pity 
him ; whereas I shall do none of these things, though 
I am in what he would think the supreme danger. 
Perhaps on noticing this he will harden himself 
against me: it may anger him, and he may give 
his vote in anger. Now if it is so with any of you 
—I do not suppose that it is, but in case it should 
be so—I think I should answer him fairly if I said : 
‘My friend, I have kinsmen too: for, in the words 
of Homer4, “I am not born of oak or of the rock,” 


‘but of man:’ and so, Athenians, I have kinsmen, 


and I have three sons, one of them a lad, and the 
other two still children. Yet I will not bring them 
forward in Court and implore you to acquit me. 
Now why will I do none of these things? Not 
from arrogance, Athenians, nor because I hold you 
cheap: whether I can face death bravely is another 
question: but for my own credit and for yours, and 
for the credit of our city, I do not think it well, at 
my age and with my name, to do anything of that ” 
kind. Rightly or wrongly, men have made up their. 
minds that in some way Socrates is better than 
the multitude. Now it will be a shameful thing if , 
those of you who are thought eminent for wisdom 
or bravery, or any other excellence, are going to 
act in this way. I have often seen men with a re- 
putation acting strangely at their trial, as if they 
would suffer a terrible thing if they were put to 
death, and as if they would live for ever if you did 
not kill them. Such men seem to me to bring dis- 
credit on the city: for any stranger would suppose 
* Od. xix. 163. 
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that the most eminent Athenians who are selected 
* by their fellow-citizens to hold office and for other 
honours, are no better than women. Those of us, 
Athenians, who have any reputation at all ought not 
to do these things: and you ought not to allow us 
to do them: you should show that you will be much 
more merciless to men who make the city ridiculous 
“by these pitiful pieces of acting, than to men who 
remain quiet. 

But, apart from the question of credit, my friends, 
I do not think it right to entreat the judge, nor to 
gain acquittal by entreaties: he should be convinced 
by argument. He does not sit to make a present of 
justice, but to give judgment: and he has sworn to 
judge according to law, not to favour the man whom 
he likes. And so we ought not to teach you to 
forswear yourselves: and you ought not to allow us 
to do so, for then neither of us would be acting 
righteously. Therefore, Athenians, do not require 
me to do these things, for I hold them to be neither 
good nor just nor holy, more especially now, when 
Meletus is indicting me for impiety. For were I to 
be successful, and to prevail on you by my prayers 
to break your oaths, I should be clearly teaching 
you to believe that there are no gods; and I should 
simply in my defence be accusing myself of not be- 
lieving in them. But, Athenians, I do believe in 
the gods, as no one of my accusers believes in 
them: and to you and to God I commit my cause 
to be.decided as is best for you and for me, 
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XXV., ‘I am not vexed, Athenians, that you have con- 
3¢:demned. me, for many reasons. I expected that 


XXVL, 


you would condemn me; and I am not so much 
surprised at that, as at the numbers of the votes: 
for I never thought that the majority against me 
would have been so narrow. But now I find that 
if only thirty votes had changed sides, I should have 
escaped. So I have escaped Melctus, as it is, I: 
think: and indeed more than escaped him, for it is 
quite evident also that if Anytus and Lycon had, 
not come forward to accuse me, he would not have 
got a fifth part of the votes, and wouls have had 
to pay a thousand drachmas., 
So he proposes death as the penalty. Be it so. 
! And what penalty shall I propose to you, Athe- 
nians? What I deserve, of course, must I not? 
Well, what do I deserve to pay or to suffer, because 
I took it into my head to deny myself rest all my life? 
T neglected, it is true, what most men value, such as 
money-making and family interests, and military 
commands, and popular oratory, and all the offices 
and clubs and factions of the city: I thought that 
I was in truth too honest a man to preserve my life 
if I engaged in these matters. So I did not go 
where I should have done no good either to you 
or to myself; but I went where I should do the 
greatest of services, as I say, to each one of you 
personally, and strove to persuade him not to take 
any care for his affairs, before he took care for 
himself, and tried to make himself as perfect and 
wise as possible; and not to take care for the affairs 
of the city, before he took care for the city; and 
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_in all matters to bestow his care in the same 
manner. 

Then what do I deserve for such a life? Something 
good, Athenians, if I am to propose really what I 
deserve; and something good which is suitable for 
me. Then what is suitable for a poor man, who is 
your benefactor, and who requires leisure for ex- 

‘horting you? There is nothing, Athenians, more 
suitable for him than maintenance in the Prytaneum. 
It suits him much more than it suits any of you 
who has won a victory at the Olympic games with 
his horse or his chariot. Such a man only gives you 
an apparent happiness, but I give you the reality of 
it: and he is not in need of a maintenance, and I am. 
So if I am to propose the penalty which I really 
deserve, I propose this, maintenance in the Pryta- 
neum. 

Perhaps you think me stubborn and arrogant, in 
what I am saying now, as in what I said about the 
prayers and tears. It is not so, Athenians: it is 

,.tather that Iam convinced that I never wronged any 

f man intentionally, though I cannot persuade you of 
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.this; for we have conversed together only a little - 


time. But if there was a law at Athens, as there is 
elsewhere, not to decide a trial of life and death in 
one day, I think I should have persuaded you of it: 
but now it is not easy to clear myself of gross 
calumnies in so short a time. But being convinced 


should I? For fear I should suffer the penalty which 


‘propose any ail. for_myself_as_a penalty. Why 
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Meletus proposes when I say that I do not know 
whether. it is a good or an evil? Shall I choose 
instead of it something which I know to be an evil, 
and propose that as a penalty? Shall I propose im- 
prisonment? And why should I pass my days in 
prison, the slave of the magistrates of the year? Or 
shall I propose a fine, with imprisonment until it is 
paid? There is the same objection: I should have 
to remain in prison, for I have no money to pay a 
fine with. Well, shall I propose exile? Life indeed 
would be very dear to me, were I so irrational as to 
expect that when you who are my fellow-citizens 
could not endure my discussions and words, and 
found them so burdensome and odious that you are 
seeking to be released from them, others will endure 
them cheerfully. No indeed, Athenians, that is not 
likely. It would be a fine life I should lead if, old: 
man as I am, I were to withdraw from Athens, 
wandering from city to city, and continually ex- 
pelled. For I know well that the young men will 
listen to me, wherever I go, as they do here: and 
if I drive them away, they will persuade their elders 
to expel me: and if I do not drive them away, their . 
fathers and kinsmen will expel me for their sakes. 
Perhaps some one will say, ‘Cannot you retire 
Vom Athens, Socrates, and remain silent and quiet?’ 
It is the most difficult thing in the world to explain 
to you why I cannot do that. If I say that I cannot 
hold my peace, because that would be to disobey 
the God, you will think that I am not in earnest, and 
3s will not believe me. And if I tell you that no better 
thing can happen to a man than to converse every 
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day about virtue, and the other matters on which 
you have heard me conversing, and examining my- 
self and others, and that an unexamined life is not 
worth living, then you will believe‘me still less. But 
that is the truth, my friends, though it is not easy 
to convince you of it. And, what is more, I am 
not accustomed to think that I deserve any punish- 


‘ment. If I had been rich I would have proposed 


as large a fine as I could pay; that would have done 
me no harm: but then I am not; unless you are 
willing to fix the fine at a sum which I could pay. 
Perhaps I might be able to pay you a mina: so I 
propose that as a penalty, Plato here, Athenians, 
and Crito and Critobulus and Apollodorus bid me 
propose thirty mina, with them for securities. So 
I propose thirty mine. They will be good securities 
to you for the money. ¥ 


You have gained only a little time, Athenians, 
and, in return, you will have an evil name from alt 


.who wish to revile the city, and they will cast in 


your teeth that you killed Socrates, a wise man. 


. For they will certainly call me wise, whether I am 
Jor not, when they want to reproach you. If you 


had waited a little while, your wishes would have 
been accomplished in the course of nature: for you 
see my age, how I am far advanced in life and near 
to death. Iam speaking not to all of you, only to 
those who sentenced me to death. And now I am 
speaking to them still. Perhaps, my friends, you 
think that I have been defeated from a deficiency of 
warde and that T conld have versuaded vou if I had 
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thought it right to do or to say anything to escape 
punishment. It is far otherwise. ‘I have been de- 
feated by a deficiency, not of words, but of over- 
boldness and effrontery, and the will to plead before 
you as you would have liked best to hear me plead, 
with weeping and wailing, and many other words 
and deeds, which you have been accustomed to hear 
from other men, and which I say are unworthy of | 
me. But in my speech I thought that I ought not 
to do anything unmanly because of the danger I ran, 
and I do not repent now of my defence. I would 
fmuch rather choose to make a defence like mine and 
“die, than to make one of the other sort and live. 
Neither in a law-suit nor in war may I or any other 
39 man go all lengths to procure escape from death. 
In battle a man often sees that he may at least 
escape death if he will throw away his arms and 
beseech the pursuer to spare his life. And there are 
many other ways of escaping death in every danger, 
if a man will dare to say and to do anything. But, 
Athenians, it is not a hard thing to escape death :- 
jit is much harder to escape wickedness, for that is 
iswifter than death. And now I, who am old and. 
{slow, have been overtaken by the slower pursuer : 
; and my accusers who are clever and swift, have been 
: overtaken by the swifter pursuer, which is wicked- 
‘ness. And now I shall go away sentenced by you 
to death: and they sentenced by truth to receive 
the penalty of wickedness and wrong. I abide by 
this award, and so do they. Perhaps it was right for 
these things to be so: and I think that they are 
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, . And now I wish to prophesy to you, Athenians xxx. 
who have condemned me. For I am going to die, 
and that is the time when men have most prophetic, ~ 
power. I tell you, you who have put me to death, 
that straightway when I am dead a far heavier 
punishment than you have sentenced me to, will come 
upon you. You have done this thing thinking that 

, you will be relieved from giving an account of your 

_ lives. But I say you will find the result far otherwise. 
There will be more men who will call you to ac- 
count, whom I held back and you did not know of 
them. And they will be harsher to you, for they 
are younger ; and you will be more angry with them. 
For if you think that you will stop men from re- 
proaching you for not living well by putting them 
to death you are much mistaken, That escape is 
hardly possible, and it is not a good one. It is 
much better and much easier not to restrain others, 
‘but to make yourselves as perfect as you can. This 
is the prophecy with which I depart from you who 
have condemned me. 

With you who have acquitted me I should like to xxx1. 
converse touching this thing which has come to pass 
while the magistrates are busy, and before I come’ 
to the place where I have to die. So, my friends, 
abide with me till then: why should we not converse 40 
with each other while we may? A wonderful thing has 
happened to me, judges—for you I am right in calling 
judges. The prophetic sign which I am wont to 
receive from the divine voice has been constantly with 
me all through my life till now, opposing me even in 
quite small matters if I were not going to act rightly., 
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And now you yourselves see what has happened 
to me, and it might be thought, and is actually 
reckoned, the supreme evil. But the sign of the God 
did not withstand me when I was leaving my house 
in the morning, nor when I was coming up hither 
to the Court, nor ever in my speech when I was going 
to say anything; though at other times it has often 
stopped me in the very act of speaking. But now,.. 
in this matter, it has never once withstood me either 

in my words or my actions, I will tell you what I | 
believe to be the reason of this. This thing that 
has happened to me must be a good: and those of 
us who think that death is an evil must certainly be 
wrong. I have strong proof of this: for my accustomed 


" sign would certainly have opposed me if I had not 


XXXII. 


been going to fare well. 

And let us reflect in another way, and we shall see 
that we may well hope that death is a good. For it is 
one of two things: either the dead man, as it were, 
ceases to be and loses all power of sensation; or, 
according to the common belief, it isa change and a 
Migration of the soul unto another place. And if 
“death is the absence of all sensation, and like the. 
sleep of one whose slumbers are unbroken by any 
dreams, it will be a wonderful gain. For if a man had 
to select that night in which he slept so sound that 
he saw no dreams, and to compare with it all the 
other nights and days of his life, and then had to say 
how many days and nights in his life he had spent 
better and more pleasantly than this night, I.think 
that a private person, nay even the Great King him- 
self, would find them easy to count, compared with 
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. the others. If that is the nature of death I for one 

’ {count it a gain. For then we see that eternity is “ 
‘nothing more than a single night. But if death is 
a journey to another place, and the common belief, 
that there are all who have died, be true, what good 

, could be greater than this, judges? Would a journey 
be not worth making at the end of which, in Hades, 

.+ we should be free from the self-styled judges who are 41 
here, and should find the true judges who are said 
to sit in judgement below, Minos and Rhadamanthus 
and AZacus and Triptolemus? Or how much would 
you give to converse with Orpheus and Muszus and 
Hesiod and Homer? I am willing to die many times 
if this be ‘true. And for my own part, I should have 
a wonderful interest in meeting there Palamedes and 
Ajax the son of Telemon, and the other men of old 
who have died through an unjust judgement, and in 
comparing my experience with theirs. That I think 
would be no small pleasure. And, above all, I could 
spend my time in examining those who are there, as 

+ Texamine men here, and in finding out which of them 
is wise, and which of them thinks himself wise when 

-he is not. What would we give, judges, to be able to 
examine the leader of the great expedition against 
Troy or Odysseus or Sisyphus or countless other 
men and women whom we could name? It would be 
an infinite happiness to converse with them, and to 
live with them, and to examine them. Assuredly, 
I think, there they do not put men to death for doing 
that." For besides the other ways in which they are 
happier than we are. they are immortal there. at least 
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And you too, judges, must be of a good courage to 
meet death, and hold this thing as a truth, that/no evil 
#can happen to a good man either in life or after death. 
His fortunes are not neglected by the gods, and what 
has come to me now has not come by chance. I am 
persuaded that it was better for me to die now, and 
be released from trouble: and it was therefore that 
the sign never turned me back. And so I am hardly ~ 
angry with my accusers or with those who condemned 
me. Yet it was not with this mind that they accused 
me and condemned me, but thinking to do me an 
injury. So far I may find fault with them. 

Yet Ihave a request to make to them. When my 
sons grow up, visit them with punishment, my friends, 
and vex them just as I vexed you, if they seem to 
you to care for riches, or for any other thing, before 
virtue: and if they think that they are something 
when they are nothing at all, reproach them, as I 
reproached you, for not caring for what they should ; 
and for thinking that they are something when they 
are worthless. And if you will do this, I myself and 
my sons will have received justice at your hands. 

But now the time is come for us to go away, for me’ 

} to die, and for you to live. Whether life or death is 
’ better is known only to the God. 
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CHARACTERS OF THE DIALOGUE. 


SOCRATES. 
CRITO. 


SCENE.—The prison of Socrates. 


CRITO. 


Socr. Why have you come at this hour, Crito? Is Cmar.: 
it not still early? Steph, 
Crito, It is indeed. Be 
Socr. About what time is it? 
Crito. Just day-break. 
Socr. Yam surprised that the jailor was willing to 
let you in. 
Crito. He knows me now, Socrates, I come here 
so often; and besides, I have done him a service. 
Socr. Have you been here long? 
Crito. Wes; some time. 
Socr. Then why did you sit down in silence? why 
.did you not wake me at once? 
Crito. Indeed, Socrates, I wish that I myself were 
_ not so sleepless and sorrowful. But I have been 
wondering to see how happily you sleep. And I pur- 
posely did not wake you, for I wanted you to continue 
as happy as possible. Often before, all through your 
life, I have thought you of a happy disposition ; and 
I think so more than ever now, when I see how easily 
and calmly you bear this calamity. 
Socr. Nay, Crito, it would be strange if I were 
angry at having to die at my age. 
Crite, Other men as old are overtaken by like 
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calamities, Socrates ; but their age does not save them 
from being angry at their fate, 

Socr, That is so: but tell me, why are you here 
so early? 

Crito. I am the bearer of bitter news, Socrates: 
hot bitter, it seems, to you; but to me and to all your 
friends both bitter and grievous: and to none of 
them, I think, more grievous than to me. ; 

Socr. What is it? Has the ship come from Delos, 
at the arrival of which I am to die? 

Crito. No, it has not actually arrived: but I think 
it will be here to-day, from the report which some 
persons bring who are come from Sunium, and who 
left it there. It is clear from their news that it will be 
here to-day; and then, Socrates, to-morrow your life 
will have to end. 

Socr. Well, Crito, may it end fortunately. Be it 
So, if so the gods will. But I think that the ship will 
not be here to-day, 

Crito. What makes you think that? 

Soer, 1 will tell you. I am to die on the day . 
after the ship comes, am I not? 

Crito. That is what the authorities say. : 
Socr. Then I think that it will be here, not to-day, 
but to-morrow, I judge from a certain dream which 
I saw a little earlier in the night : so it seems to be 

fortunate that you did not wake me. 

Crito. And what was this dream? 

Socr. A fair and comely woman, clad in white gar- 
ments, seemed to come to me, and call me and say,— 
‘The third day hence shalt thou fair Phthia reach.’! 

* Hom. 1. ix. 363. 
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Crito. What a strange dream, Socrates! 

Socr. But its meaning is clear; at least to me, 
Crito. 

Crito. Yes, too clear, it seems. But, my good 
Socrates, even now listen to me and save yourself. 
For if you die, it will be more than a single misfortune 
to me: not only do I lose a friend whose like I shall 
never find again, but people who do not know you 

"and me well will think that I might have saved you if 
Thad been willing to spend money, but that I neglected 
to do so. And what character could be more dis- 
graceful than the character of caring for money more 
than for friends? For the world will not believe that 
we were anxious to save you, and that you yourself 
refused to escape. 

Socr. But, my excellent Crito, why. should we 
{care so much about the opinion of the world? The 
best men, who are more worth considering, will think 
that these things were done just as they were done. 

Crito. But you see, Socrates, that we must care 
about the opinion of the world too. The present 
circumstances themselves show that the many can 
_do a man not the least, but almost the greatest harm, 
if he be falsely accused to them. 

Socr. I wish that the many were able to do a man 
the greatest harm, Crito, for then they would be able 
to do him the greatest good too. That would have 
been well. But as it is they can do neither. They 
can neither make men wise nor foolish: It is a pure 
accident what they do. 

Crito. Well, be it so. But tell me this, Socrates. 
Is it for me and for your other friends that you are 
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anxious? Are you afraid lest, if you escape, the in- 
formers should say that we stole you away, and get us 
into trouble, and make us lose much money, or every- 
thing that we have, and perhaps suffer some other 
punishment besides? If this is your fear, put it aside. 
For of course we are bound to run this risk, and still 
greater risks, if necessary, to save you. So do not 
refuse to listen to my advice. 

Socr. Tam anxious about that, Crito, and about 
much besides. : 

Crito. Then have no fear on that score. For the 
money is not much which some persons are willing to 
take in order to save you and get you out of prison. 
And then, you know, these informers are not expen- 
sive persons, and there would be no need to spend 
much upon them. My means are at your service ; 
and I think they are enough : or, if from any regard 
for me you do not like to use my money, there are 
strangers in Athens ready to use theirs; and one 


- of them, Simmias of Thebes, has actually brought 


enough for this very purpose. And Cebes and many. 
others are ready.too. So, I say, do not shrink from 
saving yourself from these fears. And do not let , 
what you said in the Court, that if you went into 
exile you would not know what to’ do with your- 
self, stand in your way; for there are many places for 
you to go to, where you will be welcomed. If you 
choose to go to Thessaly, I have friends there who 
will make much of you, and shelter you from any 
annoyance from the people of Thessaly 

And besides, Socrates, I think that you will be 
doing wrong in abandoning your life, when you might 
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save it. You yourself are doing your best to bring 
* about exactly what your enemies would desire, and 
what those who wanted to destroy you did desire. 
And what is more, I for one think that you are 
abandoning your children too: you will go away and 
leave them, when you might bring them up and 
educate them. As far as you are concerned, it will 
‘be a pure chance what happens to them. Most 
E probably their fate will be the usual fate of children 
* who are left orphans. But you should not beget 
‘children unless you mean to take the trouble of 
‘bringing them up and educating them. It seems to 
me that you are choosing the easiest way, instead of 
choosing the part of a good and brave man as you 
ought, when all your life you have been asserting 
that you care for virtue. For my part I feel ashamed 
both for you and for us who are your friends: for the 
whole of this affair of yours will seem to have come 
about through some cowardice of ours; your appear- 
ance in court to take your trial, when you need not 
‘ have appeared ; the very way in which the trial was 
_ conducted; and then lastly this, for the crowning 
absurdity of the thing: it will look as if we have 
shirked the danger out of cowardice and fainthearted- 
ness, for we did not save you, nor did you save your- 
self, when it was quite possible, if we had been good 
for anything at all. Mind then, Socrates, lest these 
things be not only evil, but also dishonourable to 
_ you and to us too. Consider then; or rather the 
time has come not to consider but to resolve: and 
there is only one plan possible. Everything must be 
done this coming night. If we delay any more, it isno 
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longer possible. I implore you, Socrates, by all means 
do not refuse to listen to me. 
Socr. My dear Crito, your zeal is very precious, if 


“it be rightly directed; otherwise its very vehemence 


makes it the more dangerous. We have to see then 
whether what you Propose is to be done or not; for 
not now only, but always, Iam a man to be convinced 
by nothing but the reasoning which on reflection seems 
best to me. I cannot cast aside my reasonings of old ~ 
times because this misfortune has come tome. They 
do not seem to me less true than they were; I 
reverence and honour now just those that I did of 
old; and if we have no better ones to urge at present 
be sure that I shall not agree to your proposal, not 
even though the power of the multitude should inflict 
many more imprisonments, and deaths, and fines, upon 
us, scaring us like children with hobgoblins. How 
then shall we most fitly examine the question? Shall 
we begin by returning to what you say about the 
opinions of men, and seeing if we used to be right in 
holding that we ought to attend to some opinions, and 
not to others? Were we right in holding that belief 
before I was condemned to death, and is it clear now_ 
that we were talking at random merely for the sake 
of argument, and that it was really only play and 
nonsense? I want to consider that with your help, 
Crito, and to see if our reasoning will appear to me 
at all changed, now that I am in this position, or if it 
remains true ; and if we are to set it aside, or yield to 
it. Those who claimed to be worth listening to used 
always to say, I think, just what I said just now, that 
we ought to esteem the onjniane af came men Licht. 
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and not the opinions of others. Please tell me, Crito, 
do you not think that they used to say well? For 
you, humanly speaking, will not have to die to-morrow, 
and your judgement will not be biassed by that cir- 
cumstance. Consider then: do you not think it well 
said that we should not esteem all the opinions of men 
but only some, nor the opinions of all men, but only 
’. of some? What think you? Is not this well said? 

‘Crito. Jt is. 

Socr. And we should esteem the good opinions, 
and not the worthless ones? 

Crito. Yes. 

Socr. But the good opinions are those of the wise, 
and the worthless ones those of the foolish ? 

Crito. Of course. 

Socr, And what used we to say of the following 
question? Should a man who is in training, and who 
is in earnest about it, attend to the praise and blame 
and opinion of all men, or only of the one man who 
is a doctor or a trainer? 

Crito. Of the one only. 

Socr, Then he should fear the blame and welcome 

. the praise of this one man, but not those of the many? 

Crito. Clearly. 

Socr. Then he must act and exercise, and eat and 
drink in whatever way seems good to the one man who 
is his master ; not as seems good to every one else? 

Crito. That is so. 

Socr. Good. But if he disobeys this one man, and 
disregards his opinions and his praises, and esteems 
instead what the many who understand nothing of 
the matter say, will he not suffer for it? 
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Crito. Of course he will. . 

Socr. And what will he suffer? In what direction, 
and touching what part of him? 

Crito. Of course in his body. That is destroyed. 

Socr. You say well. And is it not the same, Crito, 
in other matters, not to go through them all? And, 
further, with regard to questions of the right and the 
wrong, of the base and the honourable, of the good and 
the bad, which we are now considering, should we 
follow the opinion of the many and fear that, or should 
we follow the opinion of the one man who has under- 
standing in these matters, and feel shame and fear 
before him more than before all other men? For if 
we do not follow him, we shall corrupt and maim that 
part of us which is improved by right and destroyed 
by wrong, Or is this false ? 

Crito. Nay, I think it true, Socrates. 

Socr. Come, then; if, by listening to the opinions 
of those who do not understand, we destroy that part 
of us which is improved by health and corrupted by 
disease, is life worth living to us when it is corrupted? 
It is the body, is it not? 

Crito. Yes. ‘ 

Socr. Is life worth living when the body is cor- 
rupted and in a bad state? : 

Crito. No, certainly not. 2 

Socr, Then is life worth living when that part of 
us which is maimed by wrong and benefited by right 
is corrupted? Or do we consider that part of us, what- 
ever it is, which has to do with right and wrong to be 
of less consequence than our body ? 
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Socr. But more valuable? 

Crito. Yes, much more so. 

Socr. Then, my excellent friend, we must not 
4 think so much of what the many will say of us, but 
” rather of what the one, who has understanding about 
justice and injustice, and of what the Truth will say 
of us. And so in the first place you start with a 
.. mistake when you advise us to consider the opinion of 
the multitude concerning the right and the honourable 
and the good and their opposites. But then, some one 
will say, the multitude can put us to death? 

Crito. Yes, that is evident. That will be said, 
Socrates. 

Socr. True. But, my excellent friend, it appears 
to me that we have now reached just the same con- 
clusion as before. Now consider this: do we still 
abide by the view, that we should think most, not of 
living, but of living well ? 

Crito, Yes, we do. 

Socr. And living well and honourably and rightly 
‘mean the same thing: do we abide by that or not? 

Crito. We do. 

Socr. Then, starting from these positions on which 
we are agreed, we have to consider whether it is right 
or not right for me to try to escape from prison, 
against the will of the Athenians. If we find it 
right we will try: if not we will let it alone. You 
spoke of considerations of expense, and of character, 
and of bringing up my children; but I am afraid, 
Crito, that these are the reflections of our friends the 
many, who lightly put men to death, and who if they 
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ing. But we are guided by reason; and reason 
“flows us that we have nothing to consider but the 
question which we stated just now: namely, shall we 
do right in giving money and thanks to the men who 
are to help me to escape, and in ourselves taking our 
parts‘in the cscape? or shall we in very truth be doing 
wrong in doing all this? And if we find that we shall 
be doing wrong, then we must not take any account 
either of death, if death be the result of remaining 
quietly here, or of any other suffering, but only of 
doing wrong. 

Crito. I think that you speak well, Socrates. But 
what are we to do? 

Socr. Let us consider that together, my good sir, 
and if you can dispute anything that I say, do so; and 
I will be convinced : otherwise, my dear friend, do 
not any longer go on repeating to me, that I should 
go away against the will of the Athenians. For I 
wish you very much to approve! my action: I do not 
want to act against your will. But now tell me if 
you agree with my first principle, and try to answer- 
me as you think best. 

Crito. Well, I will try. 

Socr. Do we say that a man may never do wrong 
intentionally at all; or that he may do wrong in some 
ways, and not in others? Or, as we have often agreed, 
is it never either good or honourable to do wrong ? 
Are all our former agreements thrown aside in these 
few days? Old men as we were did we not see, Crito, 
in days gone by, when we were conversing earnestly, 

{that we were no better than children? Or is what we 
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used to say assuredly the truth? Is wrong-doing 
both an evil and a disgrace to the wrong-doer always, 
whether or no the world thinks so, and whether the 
consequence to us is a still heavier punishment than 
mine or a lighter one? Do we hold that? 

Crito. We do. 

Socr. Then in no way may we do wrong ? 

Crito. Certainly not. 

Socr. Nor may we repay wrong with wrong, as the 
world thinks ; for in no way may we do wrong. 

Crito. Clearly not. : 

Socr. Well then, Crito, may we do evil ? 

Crito. Certainly, I suppose not, Socrates. 

Socr. And is it right to repay evil with evil, as 
the world says, or wrong ? 

Crito, Certainly it is not right. 

Socr. For there is no difference, is there, between 
doing evil to a man and injuring him ? 

Crito. True. 

Socr, Then we may not repay wrong with wrong, 
nor do harm to any man, no matter what we may have 
suffered from him. And in granting this, Crito, be 

l careful that you do not grant more than you mean. 
For I know that only a few men hold or ever will 
hold this opinion. Those therefore who hold it, and 
those who do not, have no common ground of argu- 
ment; each party can only despise the other when 
they see what the other’s belief is. Do you therefore 
consider very carefully whether you agree with me 
and accept my first principle that it is never right 

feither to do wrong, or to repay wrong with wrong, 
or to avenge ourselves on any man who harms us. 
G 
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Or do you disagree with me and dissent from my 
principle? For I have believed in it for a long time, 
and I believe in it still. But if you differ in any way, 
explain to me how. If you abide by what we used to 
say listen to my next point. 

Crito. Yes, I abide by it, and I agree with you. 
Go on. 

Socr. Well then, my next point, or rather my next . 


question, is this: Ought a man to perform his agree- 
! ments when they are just, or may he shuffle. out of 
‘them? 


Crito. He ought to perform them. 

Socr. Then what follows from that? If we go 
away without the city’s consent, are we doing harm, 
and that to those who should least be harmed by us, or 
not? Are we abiding by our just agreements or not ? 

Crito. Y cannot answer your question, Socrates. 
I do not understand it. 

Socr, Consider it in this way. Suppose the laws 
and the state were to come and appear to us when 
we were preparing to run away (if that be the right’ 
word to use), and were to say,‘ Tell us, Socrates, what 
have you in your mind-to do? Do you not mean 
to destroy us, the laws, and the whole city, so far as 
in you lies, by this attempt of yours? Do you think 
that a state can exist and not be overthrown, in 
which the dgcisions of law have no power and are 
disregarded and set at nought by private individuals?’ 
How shall we answer questions like that, Crito? 
Much might be said, especially by a rhetorician, on 
behalf of the law which makes the decisions of a 
court of justice supreme. Shall we reply, ‘ But the 
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state has wronged us: it did not decide our cause 
justly” Shall we say that? 

Crito. Certainly we will, Socrates. 

Socr. And suppose the laws were to reply, ‘ Was XI. 
your agreement with us to abide by the judgements 
of the state?’ And if we were to wonder at their 
words, perhaps they would say, ‘ Socrates, wonder not 
at our words, but answer us. You yourself are wont 
to ask questions and answer them, so tell us, what 
complaint have you against us and the city, that 
you are trying to destroy us? Are we not, first, your 
parents? Through us your father took your mother 
and begat you. Have you any fault to find with 
those of us that are the laws of marriage?’ ‘I have 
none,’ I should reply. ‘Or with those of us that 
regulate the nurture and education of the child, which 
you, like others, received? Did not they do well in 
bidding your father educate you in music and gym- 
nastic?’ ‘They did,’ I should say. ‘Well then, since. 
you were born and nurtured and -educated by us, 

+ how, in the first place, can you deny that you are our 
child and our slave, as your fathers were before you? 
And if this be so, do you think that your rights are 
on a level with ours? Do you think that you have a 
right to retaliate upon us if we should do anything to 
you. You had not the same rights that your father 

_had, or that your master would have had, had you 
been a slave. If they ill-treated you you might not 
retaliate: if they reviled you you might not answer 
them: if they struck you you might not strike them 52 
in return: you might not repay them evil with evil. 
And do you think that you may retaliate on your 
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country and its laws? If we try to destroy you, 
because we think it right, will you do all you can to 
destroy us, the laws, and your country, and say that 
you are doing right, you, who in very truth think so 
much of virtue? Or are you so wise that you do not 
see that your country is worthier, and more august 
and holier, and held in higher honour both by the 
gods and by all men of understanding, than your 
father and your mother and all your other ancestors ; 
and that you must reverence it and submit to it, and 
appease it when it is in anger more than your father ; 
and that you must either obey its commands or con- 
vince it that they are wrong; and that if it orders you 
to submit to stripes or imprisonment, or if it send you 
to battle to be wounded or to die, you must submit 
in silence? That is how right stands. You must not 
give way, nor retreat, nor desert your part. In war 
and in the court of justice and everywhere you must 
do whatever your city and your country bid you, or 
convince them that their commands are unjust. But 
it is against the law of God to use violence to your* 
father or your mother ; and much less may you use 
violence to your country.’ What shall we answer to 
this, Crito? That the laws speak truly, or not ? 

Crito. I think that they do. 

Socr, ‘Then consider Socrates,’ perhaps the laws 
would say, ‘if we speak truly when we say that in 
attempting to escape you are attempting to wrong us. 
We brought you into the world, we nurtured you, we 
educated you, we gave you and every other citizen 
a share of all the good things we could. Yet -we 

\ proclaim that if any man of the Athenians is discon- 
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tented with us, he may take his goods and go away 
whithersoever he pleases: we give that power to any 
man who chooses to use it, so soon as he has the rights 
of manhood and sees us, the laws, and how the state is 
administered. No one of us stands in any man’s way 
or forbids him to take his goods and go wherever he 
likes, whether to an Athenian colony, or to any foreign 
country, if he be discontented with us and with the 
city. But whatever man of you remains here, seeing 
how we administer justice, and how we regulate the 
city in other matters, he, we say, has agreed, by the 
very fact of his remaining here, to do whatsoever we 
bid him. And, we say, he who disobeys us, does 
wrong in three ways: he disobeys us who are his 
parents, and he disobeys us who nurtured him, and 
he breaks the agreement which he made to obey us, 
without persuading us that we are not doing right. 
Yet we did not bid him harshly to do whatever we 
told him. We gave him a choice, and offered him 
an alternative; either to obey us or to convince us 


. that we are wrong: but he does neither. 


‘These are the charges, Socrates, to which we say 
that you will expose yourself if you do what you intend ; 
and that not less, but more than other Athenians.’ 
And if I were to ask, ‘And why?’ might they not 
with justice retort upon me, that I more than other 
Athenians have acknowledged the agreement with 
them. They would say, ‘Socrates, we have a sure proof 
that you were pleased with us and with the city. You 
would not have stayed at home in it above all other 
Athenians, if you had not been pleased with it above 


them all, You never went away from it to the festi- 
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vals, save once to the Isthmian games, nor elsewhere 
except on military service; you never made other 
journeys like other men; you had no desire to see 
other cities or other laws; you were satisfied with us 
and our city. Thus strongly did you prefer us, and 
agree to be governed by us: and what is more, you 
begat children in this city, you found it so pleasant. 
And besides, at your trial you might have proposed 
exile, if you had wished. Then you could have 
done with the state’s consent, what you are now 
trying to do without it. But then you gloried in not 
being discontented at having to dic. You preferred, 

bas you said, death to exile. And now what you 
said then does not make you feel ashamed : you do 
not respect us the laws, for you are trying to destroy 
us: and you are acting just as a miserable slave would 
act, trying to run away, and breaking the covenants 
and agreements which you made to submit to our 
government, First therefore answer this question. 
Are we right or are we wrong in saying that you have 
agreed not in words only, but in reality, to live under - 
our government?’ What shall we say to this, Crito ? 
Must we not admit that it is so? 

Crito. We must, Socrates. 

Socr. Then they would say, ‘Are you not break- 
ing your covenants and agreements with us? And 
you were not led to make them by force or fraud : 
you had not to make up your mind in a hurry. You 
had seventy years in which you might have gone 
away, if you had not been pleased with us, or if the 
agreement had seemed to you unjust. But you pre- 
ferred neither Lacedzemon nor Crete, which you often 
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say are well governed, nor any other state either of 
the Hellenes or the Barbarians. You went away 
from home less than the lame and the blind and 
the cripple. Clearly the state, and we who are its 
laws, pleased you more than it pleased the other 
Athenians: for who would like a state without laws? 
Then will you not now abide by the agreement which 
you have made? You will, if you take our advice, 
Socrates: then you will not make yourself ridiculous 
by going away from Athens. 

‘For consider: if you break your contract and err 
in this way, what good shall you do yourself or your 
friends? It is tolerably certain that they will at least 
run the risk of exile and of being deprived of their 
city, or of losing all they have. For yourself, you 
might go to one of the neighbouring cities, for in- 
stance to Thebes or to Megara—for both of them 
are well governed :—but, Socrates, you will come as 
an enemy to those commonwealths, and all who care 
for their city will logk. askance at you and thingy, that 

. you are a subverter of law. So you will confirm the 
judges in their opinion, and ‘make it seem that their 
sentence was a just one. For a man who is a sub- 
verter of law may well be thought a corrupter of the 
young and thoughtless. Then will you fly from well- 
governed states and ortlerly men? ..Will life beworth 
your having, if you do that? Or will you consort 
with such men and converse without shame—about 
what, Socrates? About the subjects which you speak 

of here? Will you tell them that virtue, and justice, 
-and institutions, and law are the most precious things 
that man can have? And do you not think that that 
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will be an unseemly thing in Socrates? Nay, you 
should. But you will go away from these places; 
you will come to Thessaly, to the friends of Crito: 
for there there is most disorder and licence : and very 
likely they will be delighted to hear the ludicrous story 
of how you escaped from prison in disguise, dressed in 
a leather garment, or some other attire which people 
put on when they are tunning away, and with your 
appearance altered. But will no one say how you 
were not ashamed of transgressing the highest laws, 
because you clung so greedily to life in your old age, 
when you had probably only a few more years to live? 
Perhaps not, if you do not displease them. But if you 
do, you will hear much that is unworthy of you, 
Socrates. You will pass your life as the flatterer and 
the slave of all men; and what will you be doing but 
feasting in Thessaly? It will be as if you had made 
a journey to Thessaly to have dinner. And where will 
be all our old sayings about justice and virtue then? 
But you wish to live for the sake of your children? 
You want to bring them up and educate them? What? . 
will you take them with you to Thessaly, and bring 
them up and educate them there? Wiil you make 
them strangers to their country, to bestow this ad- 
vantage on them too? Or perhaps you will not do 
that: if they stay here, will they be brought up and 
educated better if you are alive, though you are not 
with them? Yes; your friends will take care of them. 
Will they take care of them if you make a journey to 
Thessaly, and not if you make a journey to Hades? 
‘Nay, you should not think that, at least if those who * 
call themselves your friends are good for anything, 
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“No, Socrates, be advised by us who reared you to XVI. 
manhood. Think neither of children, nor of life, nor 
of any other thing before justice : for then, when you 
come to Hades, you will have all these things to urge 
in your defence to the rulers of Hades. Neither you 
nor any of your friends will be happier, or juster, or 
holier in this life, nor will you be happier when you 

* come to the other world, if you do as Crito says. 

* Now you will go away with wrong done you, not by 

* us, the laws, but by men. But if you thus shame- 
fully repay wrong with wrong, and harm with harm, 
and break your agreements and covenants with us, 
and do evil to those to whom you should least do 
evil, yourself and your friends and your country and 
us, and so escape, then we shall be angry with you in 
your life, and when you dic our brethren, the laws in 
Hades, will not receive you kindly ; for they will know 
that on earth you did all you could to destroy us. 
Listen then to our advice rather than to Crito’s.’ 

Know well, my dear friend Crito, that I seem to XVII. 
hear these words, as the Corybants! in their frenzy 
seem to hear the music of flutes: and the sound of 
them is loud in my ears, and drowns all other words. 
“And if you oppose this reasoning, you will speak in 
vain while I hold my present belief; nevertheless, if 
you think that you will gain anything, say on. 

Crito. Ihave no more to say, Socrates. 

Socr. Then let me be, Crito: and let us follow the 
guidance of God whithersoever he leads us. 


* Priests of Cybele. 
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Echecrates. Were you with Socrates yourself, Phedo, Czar. ! 
on that day when he drank the poison in the prison, ae 
or did you hear the.story from some one else? 

Phedo. 1 was there myself, Echecrates. 

£ich, Then what was it that the great man said 
before his death, and how did he die? I should be 
so glad if you would tell me. Scarcely any Phiiasian 
goes much to Athens now; and no stranger has 
come from there for a long time, who could give us 
any clear news about these things, further than that 
he drank the poison and died. We could learn 
nothing further. 

Phedo. Then have you not heard about the trial 
either, how that went? 

Ech. Yes, we were told of that: and we were 
rather surprised to find that he did not die till so 
long after the trial. Why was that, Phaedo? 

Phedo,  t was an accident, Echecrates. The 
stern of the ship which the Athenians send to Delos 
happened to have been crowned on the day before 
the trial. - 

Ech. And what is this ship? 

Phedo, It is the ship, as the Athenians say, in 
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which Theses took the seven ante and tins seven | 

maidens to Crete, and saved them from death, and. 
himself was saved. The Athenians made a vow then 

to Apollo, the story goes, to send a sacred mission to 

Delos every year if they should be saved; and from 

that time to this they have always sent it to the god, 

every year. They have a law to keep the city pure as 

soon as the mission begins and not to execute any. 
sentence of death until the ship returns from Delos ; 

and sometimes, when it is detained by contrary winds, 

that is a long while. The beginning of the mission 

is when the priest of Apollo crowns the stern of 

the ship: and, as I said, this happened to have 

been done on the day before the trial. That was 

why Socrates lay so long in prison between his trial 

and his death. 

Ech, But tell me, Phado, what were the circum- 
stances of his death? What was said and done, and 
which of his friends were with the great man? Or 
would not the authorities let them be there? Did he 
die alone? wot 

Phedo. Oh, no: some of them were there, indeed 
several. : 

£ch. It would be very good of you, if you are not 
busy, to tell us the whole story as exactly as you can, 

Phedo. No: I will try and relate it; I have 
nothing to do. And there is no greater pleasure to 
me than to recall Socrates to my mind, whether by - 
speaking of him myself, or by listening to others. 

£ch. Indeed, Phaedo, you will have an audience 
like yourself. But tell us everything that apenenee 
as accurately as you can. 
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Phado. Well, 1 myself was strangely moved at 
being with him. I did not feel that I was being present 
at the death of a dear friend: I did not pity him, 
for he seemed to me happy, Echecrates, both by his 
bearing and his words, so fearlessly and nobly did he 
die. I could not help thinking that the gods would 
watch over him still as he went to Hades, and that 
*. when he came there it would be well with him if it 

ever was with any man. Therefore I had scarcely any 

feeling of pity, as you would expect at such a mournful 
time. Neither did I feel the pleasure which I usually 
felt at our philosophical discussions ; for our talk was 
of philosophy. A very singular feeling came over me, 

a strange mixture of pleasure, and of pain when I re- 

membered that that day he would die, All of us who 

were there were in much the same state, laughing and 
crying by turns; particularly one of us, Apollodorus. 

I think you know the man and his way. 

Ech. Of course I do. 

Phedo. Well, he did not restrain himself at all, 
sand I myself and the others were agitated too. 

Ech. Who were there, Phzedo? 

Phedo. Of native Athenians, there was_ this 
Apollodorus, and Critobulus, and his father Crito, 
and Hermogenes, and Epigenes, and A®schines, and 
Antisthenes. Then there was Ctesippus the Pzanian, 
and Menexenus, and some others. Plato, I believe 
was ill, : 

ich, Were any strangersthere? 

' Phedo. Yes, there was Simmias of Thebes, and 
-Cebes, and Phadondes; and Eucleides and Terpsion 
from Megara. 
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£ch. But Aristippus and Cleombrotus } were they 
present? 

Phedo. No, they were not. They were said to 
be in gina. 

£ch, Was any one else there? 

Phedo. No, I think that these were all. 

£ch, Well then,tell us, what did you converse about? 

Phedo. Iwill try to relate the whole story to you - 
from the beginning. On the Previous days I and the 
others had always met in the morning at the court 
where the trial was held, which was close to the 
prison; and then we had gone in to Socrates, We 
used to wait each morning until the prison was 
opened, conversing: for it was not opened early. 
When it was opened we used to go in to Socrates, 
and generally spent the whole day with him. But 
on that morning we met earlier than usual, For the 
evening before we had learnt, on leaving the prison, 
that the ship had arrived from Delos, So we ar- 
ranged to be at the usual place as early as possible. 
When we reached the prison the porter, who generally - 
let us in, came out to us and bade us wait a little, 
and not to go in until he summoned us himself: . 
‘for the Eleven,’ he said, ‘are releasing Socrates 
from his irons, and giving orders for his execution 
to-day. In no great while he returned and told us 
to enter. So we went in and found Socrates just re- 
leased, and Xanthippe—you know her—sitting by him, 
holding his child in her arms, When Xanthippe saw us 
she wailed aloud, and said, in her woman’s way, ‘This 


is the last time, Socrates, that you will talk with your > 


friends, or they with you.’ And Socrates glanced at 
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Crito, and said, ‘Crito, let her be taken home? So 
some of Crito’s servants led her away, crying and 
beating her breast. But Socrates sat up on the bed, 
and bent his leg and rubbed it with his hand, and 
while he was rubbing it said to us, How strange a 
thing is what men call pleasure! How wonderful 
is its relation to pain, which seems to be the opposite 
jof it! They will not come to a man together: but 
iif he pursues the one and gains it, he is almost 
(forced to take the other too. It_is as if they were 
‘two distinct things united at one end. And, said 
he, think that if AZsop had noticed this he would 
have composed a fable about them, that the God 
wanted to reconcile them when they were quarreling, 


. and that, when he could not do that, he joined their 


ends together ; and that therefore whenever the one 
comes to a man, the other always follows. That is 
just the case with me. There was pain in my leg 
caused by the chains: and now, it seems, pleasure 
is come following the pain. 
+ Cebes interrupted him and said, By Zeus, Socrates, 
I am glad you reminded me. Several people have 
been enquiring about the poems which you have been 
writing, the hymn to Apollo, and “Esop’s fables which 
you have put into metre, and yesterday Evenus asked 
me why you have been writing poetry on coming 
here, when you had never written a line before. So 
if you wish me to be able to answer him when he 
asks me again, tell me what to say. I know that he 
will ask me again. 
~ Then tell him the truth, Cebes, he said. Say that 
it was from no wish to rival him or his poems. 
H 
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I knew it would not be easy to do that. I was 
only testing the meaning of certain dreams, and 
acquitting my conscience about them, in case they 
should be bidding me make this kind of music. The 
fact was this. The same dream used often to come 
to me in my past life, appearing in different forms 


at different times, but always saying the same words,” 
‘Socrates, work at music and compose it.” Formerly. 


T used to think that it was encouraging me and 
cheering me on in what was already the work of my 
life, just as the spectators cheer on different runners 
in a race. I supposed that the dream was encourag- 
ing me to create the music at which I was working 
already: for I thought that philosophy was the 
highest music, and my life was spent in philosophy. 
But then, after the trial, and when the feast of the 
god delayed my death, I thought that the dream 
might possibly be bidding me create music in the 
popular sense, and that in that case I ought to do 
so, and not to disobey: it would be safer to acquit 
my conscience by creating poetry in obedience to 
the dream before I departed. So first I composed 
a hymn to the god whose feast it was. And then 
I turned such fables of AZsop as I knew and had 
ready to my hand into verse, taking those which 
| came first: for I reflected that a man who means 
\to be a poet has to use fables and not facts. for his 
‘poems; and I could not invent fables myself. 

Tell Evenus this, Cebes, and bid him farewell 
from me; and tell him to follow me as quickly as 
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And Simmias said, What strange advice to give 
Evenus, Socrates! I have often met him, and from 
what I have seen of him I think that he is hardly 
the man to take it, if he can help, at all. 

What? he said, is not Evenus a philosopher ? 

Yes, I suppose so, replied Simmias. 

Then Evenus will be willing to die, he said, and 
. so will every man who is worthy to have any part 

in this study. But he will not lay violent hands 
on himself, for that, they say, is wrong. And as 
he spoke he put his legs off the bed on to the 
ground, and for the rest of the conversation ‘re- 
mained sitting. 

Then Cebes asked him, What do you mean, 
Socrates, by saying that it is wrong fer a man to 
lay violent hands on himself, but that the philoso- 
pher will be willing to follow the dying man? 

What, Cebes? Have you and Simmias been with 
Philolaus, and not heard about such matters? 

Nothing very clear, Socrates. 

+ Well, I myself only speak of them from hearsay: 

yet there is no reason why I should not tell you 

what I have heard, Indeed, as I am setting out on 

a journey to the other world, what could be more 

fitting for me than to talk about my journey, and 

to consider what we think to be its nature? How 
could we better employ the interval between this 
and sunset? 

Then what do they mean by saying that it is 
wrong for a man to kill himself, Socrates? It is 

" quite true that I have heard Philolaus say, when he 
was living at Thebes, that it is not right; and I have 
H2 
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heard the same thing from others too: but I never 
heard anything distinct on the subject from any of 
them. 

You must be of good cheer, said he, it may be that 
you will. But perhaps you will be surprised if I say 
that this law, unlike every other law, has no excep- 
tion, and that death is not better than life for any 
one, or at any time; though in all other matters a ~ 
thing is good or bad according to circumstances. 
Perhaps you will be surprised if I say that men for 
whom it were better to die may not do themselves 
a service, but that they must await a benefactor from 
without. 

Oh indeed, said Cebes, laughing quietly, and speak- 
ing in his own dialect. 

Indeed, said Socrates, so stated it may seem 
strange: yet perhaps a reason may be given for it. 
;The reason which the secret teaching! gives seems 
“to me rather profound and not easy to fathom; 
there it is said that man is in a kind of prison, and 
that he may not set himself free, nor escape from 
it. But I think, Cebes, that it is well said, that 
it is the gods who are our guardians, and that we. 
men are one part of their property. Do you not 
think so? 

T do, said Cebes. 

Well then, said he, if one of your possessions were 
to kill itself, though you had not signified that you 
wished it to die, should you not be angry with 
it? Should you not punish it, if punishment. were 
possible? 
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Certainly, he said. 

Then in this way pcrhaps it is not unreasonable 
to hold that a man ought not to take his own life, 
but that he should wait until God scnds some 
necessity upon him, as there is now upon me, 

Yes, said Cebes, that does seem natural. But you VIL 
were saying just now that the philosopher will desire 

*. to die. Is not that rather a paradox, Socrates, if 

, what we have just been saying, that God is our 
{guardian and that we are his property, be true. It 
is not reasonable for the wise man to be contented 
to depart from this service, in which the gods, who 
are the best of all rulers, rule him. He will hardly 
think that when he becomes free he will take better’ 
_ care of himself than the gods take of him. A fool 
perhaps will think so, and say that he will do well, 
to run away from his master: he will not consider 
that he ought not to run away from a good master, 
that he ought to remain with him as long as he 
can, and so in his thoughtlessness he will run away. 
-But the wise man will surely desire to remain always 
with one who is better than himself. But if this be 
. true, Socrates, the reverse of what you said just now 
_seems to follow. The wise man should grieve to die, 
‘and the fool should rejoice. 

. I thought Socrates was pleased with Cebes’ earnest- 
ness. He looked at us, and said, Cebes is always 63 
examining arguments. He will not be convinced at 
once by anything that one says. 

Yes, Socrates, said Simmias, but I do think that 
“now there is somethine in what Cebes says. Why 
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who are better than themselves, and lightly leave 
their service? And I think Cebes is aiming his 
argument at you, because you are so ready to leave 
us, and the gods, who are good rulers, as you your- 
self admit. 

You are right, he said. I suppose you mean that 
I must defend myself against your charge, as if I 
were in a court of justice. 

That is just our meaning, said Simmias. 

Well then, he replied, let me try to make a more 
successful defence to you than I did to the judges. 
I should be wrong, Cebes and Simmias, he went on, 
not to grieve at death, if I did not think that I am 
going both to other gods who are good and wise, 
and to men who have died, who are better than the 
men of this world. But know that I hope that I 
am going to live among good men, though I am not 
quite sure of that. But Iam as sure as I can be in 
such matters that I am going to gods who are very 
good masters. So I am not so much grieved at 
death: I have good hope that something awaits the- 
dead, and, as has been said of old, something far 
better for the good than for the evil, : 

Well, Socrates, said Simmias, do you mean to go 
away and keep this belief to yourself? Or will you 
let us share it with you? It seems to me that we too 
have an interest in this good. And it will also serve 
as your defence, if you can convince us of what you 
say. ‘ 
I will try, he replied. But I think Crito has been 
wanting to speak to me. Let us first hear what he, 
has to say. . 
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“Oui Socrates, said Crito, that the man who is 
going to give you the poison has been Aelling me 
to tell you to talk as little as possible. He says 
that talking heats people, and that the action of the 
poison must not be counteracted by heat. Those 
who excite themselves sometimes have to drink it 
two or three times. 

_ Let him be, said Socrates: let him mind his own 
business, and be prepared to give me the poison twice, 
or, if need be, thrice. 

I knew that would be your answer, said Crito: but 
the man has been bothering me. 

Let him alone, he replied. But I wish now to 
explain to you, my judges, how it seems to me that a 
man who has really spent his life in philosophy has 
teason_to be of good cheer when he is about to die, 
and may well hope after death to gain in the other 
world the greatest good. I will try to show you, 
Simmias and Cebes, how this may be. 

The world, perhaps, does not see that those who 
tightly engage in philosophy study only dying and 
death. And if this be true. it would be surely strange 
_for a man all through his life to desire only dcath, 
and then when death comes to him to be vexed at 
it, when it has been his study and his desire for so 
long. 

Simmias laughed, and said: Indeed, Socrates, you 
make me laugh, though I am hardly in a laughing 
humour now. If the multitude heard that, I fancy 
they would think that what you say of philosophers 
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die, and they would say that they have seen clearly 
enough that philosophers deserve that fate. 

And they would be right, Simmias, except in say- 
ing that they have seen that. They have not seen 
how the true philosopher wishes to die, and what 
kind of death he deserves, and how he deserves it. 
Let us leave them alone, he said, and converse by 
ourselves. Do we believe death to be anything? 

We do, replied Simmias. 

And do we not believe it to be a separation of the 
soul from the body? Does not death mean that the 
body comes to exist by itself, separate from the soul, 
and that the soul exists by itsclf, separate from the 
body? What is death but that? 

It is that, he said, 

Now consider, my good friend, if you and I are 
agrecd on another point which I think will help us to 
understand the question better. Do you think that 
a philosopher will care much about what are called 
pleasures, such as the pleasures of eating and drinking ? 

Certainly not, Socrates, said Simmias. 

Will he about the pleasures of sexual passion ? 

Indeed, no. . 

And, do you think that he holds the remaining 
cares of the body in high honour? Will he think 
much of getting fine clothes, and sandals, and other 
bodily ornaments, or will he despise them, except 
so far as he is absolutely forced to meddle with 
them? 

The real philosopher, I think, will despise them, 
he replied. 3 
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not concerned with the body? He stands aloof from 
it, as far as he can, and turns towards the soul? 

T do. 

Well then, in these matters, first, it is clear that the 
philosopher releases his soul from the company of 
the body, so far as he can, beyond all other men? 

It is. 

And do not the multitude think, Simmias, that life 
is not worth living for men who have no pleasure in 
such things, and who do not take their share of them ? 
Do not they hold that he who thinks nothing of rere 
pleasures is as good as dead? 

Indeed you are right. 

But what about the actual acquisition of wisdom ? 
If the body is taken as a companion in the search 
for wisdom is it a hindrance or not? For example, 
do sight and hearing convey truth to men at all? 
Are not the very poets for ever telling us that we 
neither hear nor sce anything with exactness? But 
if these senses of the body are not exact nor dis- 
tinct, the others will hardly be so, for they are all 
less accurate than these, are they not? 

Yes, I think so, certainly, he said. 

Then when does the soul attain truth? he asked. 
We see that, as often as she seeks to investigate 
anything in company with the body, the body leads 
her astray. 

True. 

Is it not by reasoning, if at all, that she comes to 
see any absolute truth? 
~ Yes, 
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senses, whether hearing, or sight, or pain, or any 
pleasure, harass her: when she dismisses the body, 
and releases herself as far as she can from all inter- 
course or concern with it, and so, coming to be alone 
with herself as much as possible, strives after abso- 
lute truth. 

That is so. 

And here too the soul of the philosopher very | 
greatly despises the body, and flies from it, and seeks 
to be alone by herself, does she not? 

Clearly. 

And what do you say to the next point, Simmias? 
Do we say that there is such a thing as absolute 
justice, or not? 

Indeed we do. 

And absolute beauty, and absolute good? 

Of course, 

Have you ever seen any of them with your eyes? 

Indeed, I have not, he replied. 

Did you ever grasp them with any bodily sense? 
I am speaking of all absolutes, whether of size, or. 
health, or strength; in a word of the essence or real 
being of everything. Is the real truth of things con-. 
templated by the senses? Is it not rather the case 
that the man who prepares himself most’ carefully 
to think of each thing which he examines in the 
abstract will come nearest to the knowledge of it? 

Certainly. 

And will not he attain to this pure thought most 
completely who goes to each thing as far as he can 
with his mind alone, taking neither sight nor any 
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thought, to be an encumbrance? In every case he 
* will pursue pure and absolute being, with his pure 
intellect alone. He will be freed as far as possible 
from the eye, and the ear, and, in short, from the 
whole body, for he knows that intercourse with the 
body troubles the soul and hinders her gaining truth 
and wisdom. Is it not he who will gain the truth 
‘of real being, if any man will? 

Your words are admirably true, Socrates, said 
Simmias. 

And, he said, must not all this cause real philo- 
sophers to reflect, and make them say to each other, 
It seems that there is a narrow path which will lead 
us and our reason to safety in our inquiry. As long 
as we have this body, and an evil of that sort is 
mingled with our souls, we shall never fully gain 
what we desire; and that is the truth. For the 
body is for ever taking up our time with the care 
which it needs: and, besides, whenever diseases 
attack it, they hinder us in our pursuit of real being. 
It fills us with passions, and desires, and fears, and 
all manner of phantoms, and much foolishness ; and 
50, as the saying goes, in very truth we can never 
think at all for it. It alone, and its desires, cause 
wars and factions and battles: for the origin of 
all wars is the pursuit of wealth, and we are forced 
to pursue wealth because we are slaves to the care 
of the body. And therefore, for all these reasons, we 
have no leisure for philosophy. And lastly, if we 
ever are free from the body for a time, and then 
turn to examine some matter. it falls in our wav at 
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trouble and panic, so that we cannot see the truth 
for it. In truth we have learnt that if we are to have 
any pure knowledge we must be free from the body; 
the soul in herself must behold things as they are. 
Then, it seems, we shall gain the wisdom which we 
desire, and which we say we have a passion for, when 
we are dead, but not while we live, as the argument 
shows. For if it be not possible to have pure know- - 
ledge while the body is with us, one of two things 
must be true: cither we cannot gain knowledge at 


all, cr_only ; after death. Fc For. then, : and not till then, 


will the soul exist by itself separate from the body. 
And while we live, we shall come nearest to know- 
ledge if we have no communion or intercourse 
with the body beyond what is necessary, and if we 


are not defiled with its nature. We must live pure 


XII. 


from it until God himself releases us. And when we 
are thus pure and released from the folly of the 
body, we shall be, I suppose, with others who are 
pure too, and we shall of ourselves know all that is 
pure; and that may be the truth. For I think that 
the impure is not allowed to attain to the pure. 
Such, Simmias, I fancy must necds be the language 


,and the reflections of the true lovers of knowledge. 


Do you not agree with me? * 

Most assuredly I do, Socrates. 

And, my friend, said Socrates, if this be true I have 
good hope that, when I reach the place whither I am 
going, I shall gain fully there if anywhere that for 
which we have worked so hard in the past.- And 
so I shall set forth cheerfully on the journey that - 
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man who thinks that his mind is prepared and 
purified. 

That is quite true, said Simmias. 

And docs not the purification consist, as we have 
said, in the separation of the soul from the body as 
far as possible, and in accustoming her to collect 
and rally hersclf together from the body on every 

* side, and to live alone with herself as far as pos- 
sible both now and hereafter, released from the 
bondage of the body? 

Yes, certainly, he said. a 

Is not what we call death a release and separation 
of the soul from the body? 

Undoubtedly, he replied. 

And the true philosopher, we hold, is alone in his 
constant desire to set his soul free? His study is 
the release and separation of the soul from the body, 
is it not? 

Clearly. 

Would it not be stisate as I said at first, for a 
man to complain at death coming to him, when in 
his life he has been preparing himself to live as 
nearly in a state of death as he could? Would not 
that be absurd? 

Yes, indeed. 

In truth, then, Simmias, he said, the true philoso- 

: pher studies to die, and to him of all men is death 
least terrible. Now look at the matter in this way. 
In everything he is the enemy of his body, and he 
longs to possess his soul alone. Would it not be 
very unreasonable, if he were to fear and complain, 
when he has his desire, instead of rejoicing to go 
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68 to the place where he hopes to gain what he has 
Passionately longed for all his life, that is, wisdom, 
and to be released from the company of his enemy? 
Many a man has been willing enough to go to the 
other world when a human love, or wife or son has 
died, in the hope of seeing those whom he longed 
for, and of being with them: and will a man, who 
has a real passion for wisdom and a firm hope of - 
really finding wisdom in the other world and nowhere 
else grieve at death and not depart rejoicing? Nay, 
my friend, you should not think that, if he be truly 
a philosopher, He will be firmly convinced that there 
and nowhere else will he meet with wisdom in its 
purity. And if this be so, will it not, I repeat, be 
very unreasonable for such a man to fear death? 

Yes, indeed, he replied. 

XII Does not this show clearly, he said, that any man 
| whom you see grieving at the approach of death is 
after all no lover of wisdom, but a lover of his body ? 

He is also, I think, a lover either of wealth, or of 
‘honour, or, it may be, of both. - 

Yes, he replied, it is as you say. — 

Well then, Simmias, he went on, does not what is. 
called courage belong especially to the philosopher ? 

Certainly I think so, he replied. 

And does not temperance, the quality which even 
the world calls temperance, and which means to 
despise and control and govern the passions—does 
not that belong too only to such men as most de- 
spise the body and pass their lives in philosophy ? 

Of necessity, he replied. : 

For if you will consider the courage and the tem- 
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perance of other men, said he, you will find them 
strange things. 

How so, Socrates? 

You know, he replied, that all other men regard 
death as one of the greater evils? 

Indeed they do, he said. 

And when the brave men of them submit to death 
‘do not they do so from a fear of still greater evils? 

That is true. 

Then all men but the philosopher are brave from 
fear and because they are afraid. Yet it is rather 
a strange thing for a man to be brave from fear 
.and cowardice. 

Indeed it is. 

And are not the orderly men of them in exactly 
the same case? Are not they temperate from a 
kind of intemperance? We ‘should say that this 
cannot be: yet in them this state of foolish tem- 
perance comes to that. They desire certain plea- 
sures, and fear losing them; and so_they abstain 
.from other pleasures because they are mastered by 
these. Intemperance is defined as being under the 
«dominion of pleasure: yet they only master certain 
pleasures because they are mastered by others. But 
that is exactly what I said just now, that, in a way, 
they are made temperate from intemperance. 

Yes, that seems true. 

My dear Simmias, I fear that to exchange plea- 
sure for pleasure, and’ pain for pain, and the greater 
for the less, like coins, is not the true exchange of 
‘virtue. There is only one sterling coin for which 
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wisdom. For this and with this courage and temper- 
ance and justice are truly bought and sold; and true 
virtue is joined with wisdom, whether pleasures and 
fears and all other such things be present or absent. 
But I think that when pleasures and fears are severed 
from wisdom and exchanged with one another virtue 
is then only a shadow, and without any freedom or 
health or truth. The true virtue is a kind of purifi- / 
cation from all these things: and temperance and 
justice and courage and wisdom itself are the purifi- 
cation. The men who established our mysteries were 
no trivial persons, I think: in truth they were telling 
us in parables long ago that whosoever comes to 
Hades uninitiated and profane will lie in the mire ; 
while he that has been purified and initiated shall 
_ dwell with the gods. For ‘the thyrsus-bearers are 
many,’ as they say in the mysteries, ‘but the in- 

- spired few,’ And by these last, I believe, are only 
meant the true philosophers. And I in my life have 
striven hard and left nothing undone that I might 
become one of them. Whether or no I have striven. 
in the right way, and whether I have succeeded or 
not, I shall know certainly in a little while, when . 
I reach the other world, if God will, I think. 

That is my defence, Simmias and Cebes, to show 
that I have good reason for not being angry or grieved 
at leaving you and my masters here. [ believe that 
in the next world no less than in this I shall meet 
with good masters and friends, though the multitude 
are incredulous of it. And if in my defence I have 
succeeded better with you than I did with the judges 
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Cebes replied to him, I think that for the most 
part you are right, Socrates. But men are very in- 
credulous of what you said of the soul. They fear 
that she will no longer exist anywhere when she has 
left the body, but will be destroyed and perish on the 
very day of death. They think that she will depart 
and disappear and cease to exist as soon as she is 
*, released and leaves the body, vanishing like breath or 
smoke, If she were to exist as a whole, released from 


the evils which you enumerated just now, we should’ 


have good reason to hope, Socrates, that what you 
say is true. But it will necd no little persuasion and 
proof to show that the soul exists after death, and 
still possesses any power or wisdom. 

True, Cebes, said Socrates; but what are we to 
do? Do you'wish to converse about these matters 
and see if what I say is probable? 

I for one, said Cebes, should gladly hear what is 
your opinion about them. 

I think, said Socrates, that no one who heard me 
sow, not even if he were a comic poet, would say 
that I am an idle talker about things which do not 
.concern me. So, if you wish, let us examine this 
question. 

Let us consider whether the souls of men exist 
in the next world after death. There is an ancient 
belief, we remember, that on leaving this world they 
exist there, and that they return hither and are born 
again from the dead. But if it be true that the 
living are born from the dead, our souls-must-exist 


in the other world: otherwise they could not be born 
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we San really Prove that the “living ar aré por only. 
have te Gad sonic other argument.. 

Just so, said Cebes. 

Well, said he, if you wish to follow the reasoning 
more easily, consider the question not in relation to 
men only, but also in relation to all animals and 
plants, and in short to all things that are generated. ” 
Is not everything, that has an_ opposite, generated 
only from its opposite. By opposites I mean such 
things as the honourable and the base, the just and 
the unjust, and so on in a thousand other instances. 
Let us consider then whether it is necessary for 
everything that has an opposite to be generated only 
from its own opposite, For instance, when anything 
becomes greater, I suppose it must first have been 
less and then become greater? 

Yes. 

7m ~=And if a thing becomes less, it must have been 
greater, and afterwards become less? 

That is so, said he. 2 

And further, the weaker is generated from the 
stronger, and the swifter from the slower? 

Certainly. 

And the worse is generated from the better, and 
the more just from the more unjust ? 

Of course. 

Then it is sufficiently clear that all things are 

vw generated in this way, opposites from ciate 


Quite so. 
Yee: Sa 
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from the one to the other, and then back agaifi from 
the other to the first? Between the greater and the 
less are growth and diminution, and we say that 
the one grows and the other diminishes, do we 
not? 

Yes, he said. 

And there is division and composition, and cold 
and hot, and so on. In fact is it not a universal 
law, though we do not always express it in so many 
words, that opposites are generated always from one 
another, and that there is a process of generation 
from one to the other? 

It is, he replied. peat Et 

Well, said he, is there an opposite to life, in the XVI 

me way that sleep is the opposite of being awake? 

Certainly, he answered. 

What is it? 

Death, he replied. 

Then if life and_death..are opposites, they are 

merated the one from the other: they are two, 
-and between them there are two generations. Is it 
not so? 

Of course. 

Now, said Socrates, I will explain to you one of 
the two pairs of opposites of which I spoke just 
now, and its generations, and you shall explain to 
me the other. Sleep is the opposite of waking. From 
sleep is produced the state of waking: and from the 
state of waking is produced sleep. Their generations 
are, first, ta fall asleep ; secondly, to awake. Is that 
clear? he asked. 

Yes, quite. 
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Now then, said he, do you tell me about life and 
death. Death is the opposite of life, is it not? 

Tt is. 

And they are generated the one from the other ? 

Yes. ‘ 

Then what is that which is generated from the 
living ? 

The dead, he replied. 

And what, he asked, from the dead ? 

I must admit that it is the living. 

Then living things and living men are_generated 
from the dead, Cebes? 

Then our souls exist in the other world? he said. 

Apparently, 0 

Now of these two generations the one is certain? 
Death I suppose is certain enough, is it not? 

Yes, quite, he replied. 

What then shall we do? said he. Shall we not 
assign an opposite generation to correspond? Or is 
nature imperfect here? Must we not assign some- 
opposite generation to dying? 

I think,so, certainly, he said. 

And what must it be? 

To come to life again. 

And if there be such a thing as a return to life, he 
said, it will be a generation from the dead to the living, 
will it not? 

It will, certainly. 

Then we are agreed on this point: namely, that the 


living are generated from the dead no less than the ~ 
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so, it is a sufficient proof that the souls of the dead 
must exist somewhere, whence they come into being 
again. 

I think, Socrates, that that is the necessary result 
of our premises, 

And you see, Cebes, said he, that our conclusion XVII. 
has not been an unfair one, as I think. If opposites 
did not always correspond with opposites as they are 
generated, moving as it were round in a circle, and 


; one_opposite only, with no ‘turning o1 or “return to the 
other, then, you know, all things would come at 
length to have the same form and be in the same 
state, and would cease to be generated at all. 

What do you mean? he asked. 

It is not at all hard to understand my meaning, he 
replied. If, for example, the one opposite, to go to 
sleep, existed, without the corresponding opposite, to 
wake up, which is generated from the first, then all 
nature would at last make the tale of Endymion 

+ meaningless, and he would no longer be conspicuous, 
for everything else would be in the same state of 

. sleep that he was in. And if all things were com- 
pounded together and never separated, Anaxagoras’ 
Chaos would soon be realised. Just in the same 
may, my dear Cebes, if all things, in which there is 

ny | life, were to_die, and when_ they were dead were 
to! remain. in, “that form_ ands not come ‘to Jife again, 
would it not be simply necessary that everything at 
ty last: shouldbe dead, and nothing alive? For if liv- 
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all things would be consumed by death. Is it not 
abe DM keeat pcan a kee 

It is indeed, I think, Socrates, said Cebes ; .I think 
that what you say is perfectly right. 

Yes, Cebes, he said, I think it is certainly so. 
We are not misled into this conclusion. The dead 
do come to life again, and the living are generated 
from them, and the souls of the dead exist ; and with 
the souls of the good it is well, and with the souls of 
the evil it is evil. 

And besides, Socrates, rejoined Cebes, if the doc- 
trine which you are fond of stating, that our know- 
ledge is only recollection, be true, then I suppose we 
must have learnt at some former time what we re- 
collect now. And that would be impossible if our 
souls had not existed somewhere before they came 
into this human form. So there is another reason 
for believing the soul immortal. 

But, Cebes, interrupted Simmias, what are the 
proofs of that? Refresh my memory: I am not 
very clear about them at present. 

One argument, answered Cebes, and the strongest 
of all, is that if you question men, about anything in - 
the right way they will answer you correctly of them- 
selves, But they could not do that unless they had 
had within themselves knowledge and right reason. 
Again, show them geometrical diagrams and the like, 
and the proof of the doctrine is complete !. 

* For an example of this see Meno, 82 A, seq., where, as here, Socrates 
proves the doctrine of Reminiscence, and therefore the Immortality of 


the soul, by putting judicious questions about geometry to a slave who’ 
was quite ignorant, and with the help of diagrams obtaining from him. 
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And if that does not convince you, Simmias, said 
Socrates, look at the matter in another way and 
see if you agree then. You have doubts, I know, 
how what is called knowledge can be recollection. 

Nay, replied Simmias, I do not doubt. But the 
argument is about recollection, and I want to recol- 
lect. What Cebes undertook to explain has nearly 
brought your theory back té me and convinced me. 
But I am none the less ready to hear how you 
undertake to explain it. 

In this way, he returned. We are agreed, I sup- 
pose, that if a man remembers anything, he must 
have known it at some previous time. 

Certainly, he said. 

And are we agreed that when knowledge comes 
in the following way, it is recollection? When a man 
has seen or heard anything, or perceived it by some 
other sense, and then knows not that thing only, but 
has also in his mind an impression of some other 
thing of which the knowledge is quite different, are 

- we not right in saying that he remembers the thing 
of which he has an impression? . 

What do you mean? 

I mean this. The knowledge of a man is different 
from the knowledge of a lyre, is it not ? 

Certainly. ‘ 

And you know that when lovers see a lyre, or a 
garment, or anything that their favourites are wont 
to use, they have this feeling. They know the lyre, 
and.in their mind they receive the form of the youth 
“whose the lyre was. That is recollection. For in- 
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of Cebes; and there are endless examples of the 
same thing. 

Indeed there are, said Simmias. . 

Is not that a kind of recollection, he said; and 
more especially when a man has this feeling with 
reference to things which time and inattention have 
made him forget? 

Yes, certainly, he said. 

Well, he went on, is it possible to recollect a man 
on seeing the picture of a horse, or the picture of a 
lyre? or to recall Simmias on seeing a picture of 
Cebes? 

Certainly. 

And it is possible to recollect Simmias himself on 
seeing a picture of Simmias? 

Yes, he said. 

Then in all these cases there is a recollection 
caused by similar objects, and also by dissimilar 
objects? 

There is. 

But when any recollection comes to a man from: 
similar objects will he not have a further feeling, 
and consider whether the likeness to that which he - 
recollects is defective in any way or no? 

He will, he said. 

Now see if this is true, he went on. Do we not 
believe in the existence of equality,—not the equality 
,of pieces of wood, or of stones; but something be- 


jyond that,—equality in the abstract? Shall we say 
that there is Such a thing, or not? : 


+ Yes indeed, said Simmias, most emphatically, 
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Certainly, he feplied. 

Where did we get the knowledge of it? Was it 
not from seeing equality in the pieces of wood, and 
stones, and the like, which we were speaking of just 
now? Did we not form from them the idea of 
abstract equality, which is different from them? Or 
do you not think it different? Consider the ques- 
’. tion in this way. Do not the same pieces of wood 
and stones sometimes appear to us equal, and some- 
times unequal ? 

Certainly they do. 

But have absolute equals ever seemed to you un- 
equal, or abstract equality inequality ? 

No, never, Socrates. 

Then equal things, he said, are not the same as 
abstract equality? 

No, clearly not, Socrates. 

Yet it was from these equal things, he said, which 
are different from abstract equality, that you have con- 
ceived and got your knowledge of abstract equality? 

That is quite true, he replied. 

And that whether it is like them or unlike them ? 

Certainly. 

But it makes no difference, he said. As long as 
the sight of one thing brings another thing to your 
mind, there must be recollection, whether or no the 
two things are like. 

That is so. 

Well now, said he, do the equal pieces of wood, 
and other similar equal things, which we have been 
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Do they come short of being like abstract equality, 


or not? 

Indeed, they come very short of it, he replied. 

Are we agreed on this? A man sees something 
and thinks to himself, ‘This thing that I see aims at 
being like some other thing; but it comes short, and 
cannot be like that other thing ; it is inferior :’ is it 
not the case that the man who thinks that, must .” 
at some previous time have known that other thing 
which he says that it resembles, and to which it is 
inferior ? 

He must. 

Well, have we ourselves had_the same sort of feel- 
ing with reference to equal things and to abstract 
equality? uae ~ 
“Yes, Certainly. Hl 3 

Then we_must have had knowledge of equality 
before we first saw equal-things, and thought that 
they all strive to be like equality, and all come short 
lof it. 

That is so. . 

And we are agreed also that we have not nor 
could we have obtained the idea of equality except 
from sight or touch or some other sense: the same 
is true of all the senses, 

Yes, the same is true of them, Socrates, for the pur- 
poses of the argument. 5 

Anyhow it is by the senses that we must notice 
that all sensible objects strive to resemble absolute 
equality and ere inferiang tn ft Tn ee nk oe 
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Then before we began to see and to hear and to 
‘use the other senses, we. must have_ received. the 
knowledge of the nature. of abstract_¢quality; other~ 
wise we could not have compared equal sensible 

bjects with abstract equality, and seen that the 
ormer in all cases strive to be like the latter, 
hough they are always inferior to it? 

That is the necessary consequence of what we have 
said, Socrates. 

Did we not see and hear and possess the other 
senses as soon as we were born ? 

Yes, certainly. 

And we must have received the knowledge...of 

bstract equality before’ we had these senses? 

Yes. : : 

Then, it seems, we must have received that know- 
‘ledge before we were born? 

It does. 

Now if we received this knowledge before our birth, 
and were born with it, we knew, both before and at 
the moment of our birth, not only the equal, and the 
greater, and the less, but also everything of the same 
kind, did we not? Our present reasoning does not 
refer only to equality. It refers just as much to 
absolute good, and absolute beauty, and absolute 
justice, and absolute holiness; in short, as I say, to 
everything which we mark with the name of the real 
in our dialectic, when we ask questions, and when we 
answer them. So we must have received our know- 
ledge-of all realities before we were born. _ , 

That is so. : 
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and must always retain it throughout life, if we have 
never forgotten it after having received it. For to 
know means to receive and to retain knowledge, and 
not to have lost it. Do not we mean by forgetting, 
Simmias, the loss of knowledge? 

Yes, certainly, Socrates, he said. 

But, I suppose, if it be the case that we lost at 
birth the knowledge which we received before we. 
were born, and then afterwards, by using our senses 
on the objects of sense, recovered the knowledge 
which we had previously possessed, then what we 
call learning is the recovering of our own know- 
ledge. And are we not right in calling that recol- 
lection ? 

Certainly. 

For we have found it possible to perceive a thing, 
by sight, or hearing, or any other sense, and thence 
to form a notion of some other thing like or unlike 
which had been forgotten, but with which this thing 
was associated. And therefore, I say, one of two 
knowledge, and retain it all our.life; or, after birth, 
the men whom we say are learning. are_only recol- 
lecting, and our kriowledge is recollection. 

; Yes indeed, that is quite true, Socrates. 

Then which do you choose, Simmias? Are we born 
with knowledge, or do we recollect the things of 
which we have received knowledge before our birth? 

I cannot say at present, Socrates. 

Well, have you a view on this question? ‘Can a 
man who knows give an account of what he knows, or 
not? What do you think about that? . 
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Yes, of course he can, Socrates. 

And do you think that every one can give an 
account of what we were speaking of just now? 

I wish I did, indeed, said Simmias: but I am very 
much afraid that at this time to-morrow there will 
no longer be any one living able adequately to do so. 

Then, Simmias, he said, you do not think that 

,all men know these things? 

No, indeed. 
hen they recollect what they once learned ? 

It must be so. 

And when did our souls gain this knowledge? 
Certainly it was not after we were born men. 

No, certainly not. 

Then it was before that > 
“Ves, 

Then, Simmias, our souls existed formerly, apart 
from our bodics, and possessed intelligence before 
they came into man’s shape. 

Unless we received this knowledge at the moment 
of birth, Socrates, That time still remains. 

Well, my friend: and at what other time do we lose 
it? We agrecd just now that we are not born with it : 
do we lose it at the same moment that we gain it? or 
can you suggest any other time ? 

I cannot, Socrates. I did not see that I was talk- 
ing nonsense, 

Then, Simmias, he said, is not this the truth? If xxI. 
as we are for ever repeating, beauty and good and the 
other-essences really exist, and if we refer back all the 
objects of sensual perception to these essences which 
were formerly ours, and which we find to be ours 
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still, and compare sensible objects with them, then, 
just as they exist, our souls must have existed too 
before ever we were born. But if they do not exist, 
then our reasoning will have been thrown away. Is 
it so? If these essences exist, docs it not at once 
follow that our souls must have existed before ever we 
were born, and if they do not exist, then neither did 
our souls. i 

Admirably put, Socrates, said Simmias. I think 
that the necessity is the same for the one as for the 
other. The reasoning has reached a place of safety in 
the common proof of the existence of our souls before 
we were born, and of the existence'of the essence of 
which you spoke. Nothing is so evident to me as 
that beauty and good and the other ideas, which you 
spoke of just now, have a very real existence indeed. 
Your proof is quite sufficient for me. 

But what of Cebes? said Socrates. I must con- 
vince Cebes too. - 

I think that he is satisfied, said Simmias, though 
he is the most sceptical of men in argument. I think 
that he is perfectly convinced that our souls existed 
before we came into being. : 

But I do not think myself, Socrates, he continued, 
that you have proved that the soul will continue to 
exist when we are dead. The common fear that Cebes 
spoke of, that the soul may be scattered to the winds 
at death, and death be the end of her existence, 
still stands in the way. Assuming that the soul is 
gencrated and comes together from other elements, 
and exists before she ever enters the human body, 
why should she not come to an end and be destroyed 
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after she has entered into the body, and has beep 
released from it? 

You are right, Simmias, said Cebes. I think that 
pew half the required proof has been given. It has 
been shown that our souls existed before we were 
{born ; but it must also be shown that our souls will 
jexist after we are dead no less than they did before 
pre were born, if the proof is to be complete. 

That has been shown already, Simmias and Cebes, 
said Socrates, if you will combine this argument with 
our previous conclusion that all life is generated from 
death. For if the soul exists in a previous state, and 
if when she goes into life and is born she can only be 
jborn from death and a state of death, must she not 
exist after death too, since she has to be born again? 
So the point which you speak of has been already 
proved. 

Still I think that you and Simmias would be 
glad to discuss this question further. Like children, 
you are afraid lest the wind should really blow the 
soul away when she leaves the body, and scatter her ; 
especially if a man happens to dic in a storm and not 
in a calm. 

Cebes laughed and said, Try and convince us 
as if we were afraid, Socrates; or rather not as if we 
were afraid ourselves. Perhaps there is a child within 
:us who has such fears. Let us try and persuade him 
‘ not to be afraid of death as if it were a bugbear. 

You must charm him every day until you have 
: charmed his fear away, said Socrates. 

- And where shall we find a good charmer, Socrates, 
he asked, now that you are leaving us? 
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Hellas is large, Cebes, he replied, and in it there 
are doubtless many good men; and the nations of the 
Barbarians are many. You must search them all for 
such a charmer, sparing neither money nor Jabour ; 
for there is nothing on which you could spend money 
more profitably. And you must search for him among 
yourselves too, for you will hardly find him better than 
among yourselves. & 

That shall be done, said Cebes. But let us return 
to the point where we left off, if you please. 

Yes, Iam pleased: why not? 

You say well, he replied. 

Well, said Socrates, must we not ask ourselves this 
question? What kind of thing is liable to this property 
of being dispersed and for what kind of thing must 
we fear dispersion? And then we must see whether 
the soul belongs to that kind or not, and be confident 
or afraid about our own souls accordingly. 

That is true, he said. 

Now is it not the compound and composite which 
is naturally liable to be dissolved in the same way in 
which it was compounded? And is not what is un- 
compounded alone not liable to dissolution if any- 
thing is not? 

I think that that is so, said Cebes. 

And what always remains in exactly the same state 
is most likely to be uncompounded, and what is 
always changing and never the same is most likely to 
be compounded, I suppose? 

Yes, I think so. ; 

Now let us return to what we were speaking of 
before in the discussion, he said. Does the essence, 
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which in our dialectic we explain to mean absolute 
existence, remain always in the same state, or does it 
change? Do absolute equality, absolute beauty and 
every other absolute existence admit of any change 
at all? or does absolute existence in each case, being 
simply uniform, remain the same and unchanging, and 
never in any case at all admit of any sort or kind 
of change? 

It must remain the same and unchanging, Socrates, 
said Cebes. ; 

And what of the many beautiful things, such as 
men and horses and garments and the like, and of all 
which bears the names of the ideas, whether equal 
or beautiful or anything else? Do they remain the 
ame, or is it exactly the opposite with them? ‘In 
hort, do they never remain the same at all, either 
in themselves or in their relations? 

These things, said Cebes, never remaitthe-same. 

You can touch them, and see them, and perceive 
them with the other senses, while you can grasp the 
unchanging only by the reasoning of the mind. These 
latter are invisible and not seen. Is it not $07 

That is perfectly true, he said. 

Let us assume then, he said, if you will, that there 
are two kinds of existence, the one visible, the other 
invisible. 

Yes, he said. 

And. the invisible is unchanging, while the visible is 
always changing. 

Yes, he said again. 

’ Are not we men made up of body and soul? 

There is nothing else, he replied. 
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And which of these kinds of existence should we say 
that the body is most like and most akin to? 

The visible, he replied ; that is quite clear. 

And the soul? Is that visible or invisible? 

It is invisible to man, Socrates, he said. 

But by visible and invisible we mean visible and 
invisible to man; or do you think otherwise? 

No; that is what we mean. 

Then what do we say of the soul? Is it visible, or 
not visible? 

It is not visible. 

Then is it invisible? 

Yes. 

Then the soul is more like the invisible, than the 
body; and the body is like the visible. 

That is necessarily so, Socrates. 

Have we not also said that, when the soul makes, 
use of the body in any inquiry,-in other words when 
she makes use of sight or hearing or other senses, 
-—for inquiry with the body means inquiry with the 
senses,—-she is drawn away by it to the things which 
never remain the same, and wanders about blindly, 
and becomes confused and dizzy, like a drunkard ;. 
for she is dealing with things that are ever changing ? 

Certainly. 

But when she investigates any question by herself 
she goes away to the pure and eternal and immortal 
and unchangeable; she lives ever with that, as soon 
fas she is by herself, and has the power, for she is 
‘akin to it: she rests from her wanderings, and then 
ds unchanging, for she is dealing with what is un- 
changing? And is not this state called wisdom? 
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Certainly, Socrates, he replied ; you speak well and 
truly. 

Which kind of existence do our former and our 
present arguments make you think that the soul is 
more like and more akin to? 

I think, Socrates, he replied, that after this in- 
. quiry the very dullest man would agree that the soul 
- is infinitely more like the unchangeable than the 

changeable. 

And the body? 

That is like the changeable. 

Consider the matter in yet another way. When XXVIII 
the soul and the body are united, nature orders the so 
one to be a slave and to be ruled, and the other to 
tule and be master. Tell me again, which do you 
think is like the divine, and which is like the mortal? * 
Do you not think that by nature the divine rules and 
has authority, while the mortal is ruled and a slave? 

I do. 

Then which is the soul like? 

That is quite plain, Socrates. The soul is like the 
divine, and the body is like the mortal. 

Now tell me, Cebes; is the result of all that we 
have said that the Zou! is most like the divine, and 

_ the immortal, and the intellectual, and the uniform, 

and the indissohible, and the unchangeable; while 

the body is most like the human, and the mortal, and 

the unintellectual, and the gultiform, and the dis- 77% 

soluble, and. the changeable?; Can we deny that this 
" is so, my dear Cebes? 

We can not. 

Well; is it not therefore the nature of the body XXIx. 
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to be dissolved quickly, and of the soul to be wholly 
or very nearly indissoluble!? 

Certainly. 

You observe, he said, that after a man is dead, 
the visible part of him, his body, which lies in the 
visible world, and which we call the corpse, which 
is liable to dissolution and destruction, is not dis- 
solved and destroyed at once? It remains as it was 
for a considerable time, and even for a long time, if 
a man dics with his body in good condition and in 
the vigour of life. And when the body falls in and 
is embalmed, like the mummies of Egypt, it remains 
for an immense time nearly entire. And should it 
decay, yet some parts of it, such as the bones and 
muscles are, we may say, immortal. Is it not so? : 

Yes. A 
| And shall we believe that the soul, which is in- 
\visible, and which goes hence to a place that is like 
herself, glorious and pure and invisible, to the real 
Hades to be with the good and wise God, whither 
my soul too has soon to go, if it be the will of God ;- 
—shall we believe that the soul, glorious and pure and 
‘invisible as she is, is blown away by the winds and . 
perishes as soon as she leaves the body, as the world 
believes? Nay, dear Cebes and Simmias, it is not so. 
T will tell you what happens to a soul which is pure at 
her departure, and draws along with her nothing that 
is bodily, having in her life had no willing intercourse 

* Compare Bishop Butler's Analogy, Pt. i. ch. 1, where the same 
argument is used: the soul being indiscerptible is immortal. The ar- 


gument based on the ‘divine’ nature of the soul is, of course, also a 
modem one. See Mr. Tennyson. In Memoriam LVI. Pascal. Pensées. 
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with the body, and having shunned it, and gathered 
herself into herself; for to shun the body and be by 
herself has been her constant study,—and that only 
means that she has been a lover of true wisdom, and 
has verily practised to be ready to die. {s not 
philosophy the practice of death? 

Yes, certainly. 

_ Does not the soul, I say, which is in that state, go 
away to the invisible that is like herself, to the divine 
and the immortal and the wise, where she is released 
from error and folly and fear and fierce passions, and 
all other human ills, and is happy, and for the rest 
of time in very truth lives with the gods, as they say 
of the initiated? Shall we affirm this, Cebes? 

Yes, certainly, said Cebes. 

But suppose that the soul be defiled and impure 
hen she leaves the body, from being ever with it, 
nd serving it and loving it, and from being besotted 
y it and by desire and pleasure so that she thinks 

nothing true, but what is bodily and can be touched 
and seen and eaten and drunk and used for men’s 
lusts; suppose that she has learnt to hate and 
tremble at and fly from what is dark and invisible to 
the eye, and intellectual and apprehended by philo- 
sophy;—do you think that a soul in that state will 
be pure and without alloy when she departs? 

‘No, indeed, he replied. 

She is seized on, I suppose, by the corporeal, which 
| the unceasing intercourse and company and care of 
\ the body has made.a part of her nature. 

"Yes, that is so. - 

And the corporeal must be burdensome, and heavy, 
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and earthy, and visible, my dear friend; and it is by 
this that such a soul is weighed down and dragged 
back to the visible world, because she is afraid of the in- 
visible and of Hades, haunting the graves and tombs, 
where, they say, shadowy forms of souls have been seen, 
the phantoms of souls which clung to the visible and 
were impure at their release, and therefore are scen !. 

That is likely enough, Socrates. 

That is likely, certainly, Cebes: and these are not 
the souls of the good, but of the evil, which are com- 
pelled to wander in such places as a punishment for 
the cvil life that they have lived ; and their wanderings 
continue until from the desire for the corporeal that 
clings to them, they are again imprisoned in a body. 

And, he continued, they are imprisoned, probably, in 
the same natures as had been theirs in their lifetime. 

What do you mean, Socrates? 

_ ITmean that men who have practised gluttony and 
', wantonincss and drunkenness, without trying to avoid 


82, them, probably enter the bodies of asses, and suchlike 


jPsaste Do you not think so? 
Certainly that is very likely. 

And those that have chosen injustice and tyrannies 
and robbery, the bodies of wolves and hawks and kites. 
Where else should we say that such souls went? 

No doubt, said Cebes, they go into such animals. 

In short, it is quite plain, he said, whither each soul 
goes ; each enters an animal with habits like its own. 

Certainly, he replied, that is so. 

And of these, he said, the happiest, who go to the 
best place, are those who have practised the public ° 

* Professor Jowett compares Milton, Comus, 463 foll. 
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ane social virtues which are called sAbrestesint tad 
justice, and which come from habit and practice, with- 
out philosophy or mind? 

And why are they the happiest ? 

Because it is probable that they return into a mild 
and social nature like their own, such as that of bees, 
or wasps, or ants; or, it may be, into the bodies of 
men, and that from them are made moderate men. 

Very likely. 

But none but the philosopher or the lover of know- 
ledge, who is wholly pure when he goes hence, is 
permitted to come to the race of the gods; and there- 
fore, my friends Simmias and Cebes, the true philo- 
| sopher i is temperate and refrains from all the pleasures 
‘of the body, and does not give himself up to them, 
It is not squandering his substance and poverty that 
he fears, as the multitude and the lovers of wealth 
do; nor again does he dread the dishonour and dis- 
grace of evil-doing, like the lovers of office and honour. 
He is not temperate for these reasons. 

No, that would be unseemly in him, Socrates, said 
Cebes. 

Indeed it would, he replied : and therefore all those 
who have any care for their souls, and who do not spend 
their lives in forming and moulding their bodies, bid 
farewell to such persons, and do not walk in their ways, 
thinking that they know not whither they are going. 
They themselves turn and follow whithersoever philo- 
sophy leads them, for they believe that they ought not 
to resist philosophy, or its deliverance and purification. 

How, Socrates? 

I will tell you, he replied. The lovers of knowledge 
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know that when philosophy receives the soul she is 
fast bound in the body, and fastened to it: she is 
forced to contemplate real existence through the bars 
of her prison-house, the body, and not alone by her- 
self; and she is wallowing in utter ignorance. And 
philosophy sees that the terribleness of the prison- 
house is that the soul is very eager to make the 
captive’ an accomplice in his own captivity. The 
lovers of knowledge I repeat know that this was the 
condition of their souls and they know that then 
philosophy takes the soul and gently encourages her, 
and strives to relcase her from her captivity, showing 
her that the eye and the ear and the other senses are 
all of them full of deccit, and persuading her to stand 
aloof from them and to use them only when she must, 
and exhorting her to rally and collect herself together, 
and to trust only to herself and to the absolute exist- 
ence which she by herself apprehends: and to believe 
that nothing that is changeable and that she perecives 
by other faculties has any truth, for such things are 
visible and sensible, while what she herself sees is in- 
tellectual and invisible. The soul of the true philo- 
sopher thinks that she ought not to resist this deli- . 
verance from captivity, and therefore she refrains, so 
far as she can, from pleasure, and desire, and pain, 
and fear. She reckons that when a man has vehe- 
ment pleasure or fear or pain or desire, he suffers from 
them not merely the evils which might be expected, 
such as sickness, or some loss arising from the in- 
dulgence of his desires ; he suffers what is the greatest 
and last of evils, and does not take it into account. 
} i.e, the whole man. 
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What do you mean, Socrates? asked Cebes. 

I mean that when the soul of any man feels vehe- 
ment pleasure or pain, she is forced at the same time 
to think that the object, whatever it be, of these sensa- 
tions is the most distinct and truest, when it is not. 
Such objects are chiefly visible ones, are they not? 

They are. 

And is it not in this state that the soul is most 
completely in bondage to the body? 

How so? 

Because every pleasure and pain is a kind of nail, 
and nails and pins her to the body, and gives her 
a bodily nature, making her think that what the 
body: says is true. And so, from having the same 
fancies and the same pleasures as the body, she is 
obliged, I suppose, to come to have the same ways 
and way of life at her departure: she must always be 





defiled with the body, and not be pure when she comes : 


to Hades; and so she soon falls back into another 
body, and grows up, like seed that is sown. There- 
fore she can have no part in intercourse with the 
divine and pure and uniform. 

That is very true, Socrates, said Cebes. 

Tt is for these reasons then, Cebes, that the real 
lovers of knowledge are self-controlled and brave ; and 
not for the world’s reasons. Or do you think that? 

No, certainly I don’t. 

No; assuredly the soul of a philosopher will not 
reason in the world’s way. She will not think it 
right-to give herself up once more to the bondage 
of pleasure and pain, when philosophy is releasing 
her from captivity, and to do a work as fruitless 
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as Penelope’s, weaving instead of unweaving her 
web. - She gains for herself peace from these things, 
and follows reason and ever abides in it, contem- 
plating the true and the divine and the real, and 
fostered up by them. So she thinks that she should 
live in this life, and when she dies she believes that 
she will go to what is akin to and like herself, and will 
be released from human ills. A soul, Simmias and 
Cebcs, that has been so nurtured, and has had those’ 
pursuits, will never fear lest she should be torn in 
pieces at her departure from the body and blown 
away by the winds and vanish and cease to exist. 

At these words there was a long silence: Socrates 
himself seemed to be absorbed in his argument, as 
most of us were. Cebes and Simmias conversed for 
a little by themselves. When Socrates observed them, 
he said: What? Do you think that the argument 
wants anything? It still offers many points of doubt 
and attack, if it is to be examined thoroughly. I have 
nothing to say if you are discussing another question. 
But if you have any difficulty on this one, don’t hesi- 
tate to mention it, and, if you think the argument 
has been better stated, explain your views your- 
selves: and, if you think you will be more successful 
in my company, take me along with you. 

Simmias replied: Well, Socrates, I will tell you the 
truth. Each of us has a difficulty, and each has been 
pushing on the other, and urging him to ask you about 
it. We wanted to hear what you have to say about it; 
but we did not like to trouble you, fearing that it 
might be unpleasant to you at such a time as this. 

Socrates smiled at that, and said, Dear me! Sim- 
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mias ; I shall find it hard to convince other people that 
I do not consider my fate a misfortune, when I cannot 
convince even you of it, and you are afraid that 
I am more peevish now than formerly. You seem! 
to think me inferior to the swans in prophetic power 
They always sing ; but when they find that they have 
to die they sing more than ever, rejoicing that they 85 
‘are about to go away to the God whose servants they 
are. The fear which men have of death themselves 
makes them speak falsely of the swans, and they say 
that the swan is wailing at its death, and that it sings 
loud for grief. They forget that no bird sings when 
it is hungry or cold or in any pain, not even the 
nightingale and swallow and hoopoe, which, they assert, 
wail and sing for grief. But I believe that neither 
these birds nor the swan sing for grief. They have a” 
prophetic power and foreknowledge of the good things 
in the next world, for I think they are Apollo’s birds : 
and so they sing and rejoice on the day of their death, 
more than in all their life. And I believe that I 
myself am a fellow slave with the swans, and under 
the care of the same God, and that I have as much 
prophetic power from my master as they have; and 
that I am not more despondent than they are at 
leaving this life. So, if that is all your objection, you 
must say and ask whatever you like, as long as the 
Eleven of Athens will let you. 

Good, said Simmias ; I will tell you my difficulty, 
and Cebes will tell you why he is dissatisfied with 
your statement. I think, Socrates, as perhaps you do 
too, that to have clear knowledge about these matters 
in this life is impossible or very difficult. Yet I should 
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hold him to be a very weak man who did not test 
what is said of them in every way, and persevere until 
he was worn out with examining the question on every 
side. We must effect one of two things. We must 
be taught, or ourselves discover, the truth of these 
matters, or, if that be impossible, we must take the 
best and most irrefragable of human doctrines, and 
embark on that, as though it were a raft, and risk’ 
the voyage of life, unless it be possible to find a 
stronger vessel, some divine word, on which we might * 
take our journey more surely and more securely, And 
now, after what you have said, I shall not be ashamed 
to put a question to you: and then I shall not have 
to blame myself hereafter for not saying now what 
I think. Cebes and I have been considering your 
argument; and I hardly think that it is sufficient. 

I dare say you are right, my friend, said Socrates. 
But tell me, where is it insufficient? 

To me it is, he replicd, because the same argu- 
ment might be used of a harmony and a lyre and 
its strings. It might be said that the harmony in 
a tuned lyre is something unseen and incorporeal 
and perfectly beautiful and divine, while the lyre 
and its strings are bodies, with the nature of bodies, 
and compounded and earthly and akin to the mortal. 
Now suppose that, when the lyre is broken or 
cut into pieces, or the strings are broken, a man 
were to insist on the argument which you used, and 
to say that the harmony cannot have perished, that 
it must still exist: for it cannot possibly be that 
the lyre, though its strings are broken, and the strings 

See Bishop Butler's Analogy, Introduction, and PLii, ch. 7. 
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with their mortal nature still exist while the har- 
mony, though of the same nature as the divine 
and the immortal and akin to them, has perished, 
and perished before the mortal. He would say that 
the harmony itself must still exist somewhere, and 
that, before anything happens to it, the wood and 
the strings will rot away. For I think, Socrates, 
‘ that you too must have reflected that we believe the 
soul to be most probably a mixture and harmony of 
the clements by which our body is as jt were strung 
and held together, such as heat and cold, and dry and 
wet, and the like, when they are mixed together well 
and in due proportion, Now if the soul is a harmony, 
it is clear that, when the body is relaxed or strung ° 
tight out of proportion by disease or other evils, the 
soul though most divine must at once be destroyed, 
just as the other harmonies of sound and of all works 
of art are destroyed, while what remains of each body 
must stay as it was a long time, until it be burnt or 
rotted away. What shall we say to this argument, if 
any one lays down that the soul, being a mixture of 
the elements of the body, perishes first, at what is 
.called death ? ; 

Socrates looked round at us, as he often used to do, XXXVII, 
and smiled. Simmias’ objection is a fair one, he 
said. If any of you is readier than I am, why does 
he not answer? For Simmias looks like a formidable 
assailant. But before we answer him, I think we had 
better hear what fault Cebes has to find with my 
reasaning, We shall gain time so to consider our reply, 
And then, when we have heard them both, we must 
either give in to them if they seem to be in unison, 
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or, if not, we must proceed to argue on behalf of 
our reasoning. Come, Cebes, what troubles you, and 
makes you doubt? : 

T will tell you, replied Cebes. I think the argument 
is just where it was, and as open as ever to our former 
objection. You have shown very cleverly, and, if you 
will let me say so, quite conclusively, that our souls 
existed before they came into the human form. I don’t 
retract my admission on that point. But I am not 
convinced that they will continue to exist after we are 
dead. I don’t agrce with Simmias’ objection, that the 
soul is not stronger and more lasting than the body: I 
think that it is very much superior in all those respects, 
‘Well then,’ the argument might reply, ‘do you still 
doubt when you see that the weaker part of a man 
continues to exist after his death? Do you not think 
that the more lasting of him must be preserved for 
as long?’ See there if there is anything in what I 
say; for I think that I, like Simmias, shall best express 
my meaning in a figure. It seems to me that a man 
might use your argument to prove that an aged weaver; 
who was dead, had not perished, but was still alive 
somewhere : for he might produce the garment, which. 
the weaver had woven for himself and used to wear, as 
a proof that the man was safe and had not perished, 
and if any one were incredulous, he might ask which 
lasted the longest, a human being, or a garment con- 
stantly in use and wear; and on being told that a 
human being is much the most durable, he might think 
that he had shown beyond a doubt that the- man 
was safe, because what lasts a shorter time had not 
perished. But that I suppose is not so, Simmias; for 
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you too must examine what I say. Every one would 
understand that such an argument was simple non- 
sense. This weaver wove himself many such garments 
and wore them out; he outlived them all but the last, 
but he perished before that one. Yet that does not 
make a man more worthless or weaker than his cloak. 
'. [think that the relation of the soul to the body may 
| be expressed in a similar figure. Why should not 

aman very reasonably say in just the same way 

that the soul lasts a long time, while the body is 


weaker and lasts a shorter time? But, he would go ~ 


on, each soul wears out many bodies, especially if she 
live many years. For if the body be in a state of 
flux and decay in the man’s lifetime, while the soul 
is ever repairing the worn-out part, it. will surely 
follow that the soul on perishing will be clothed in 
her last robe, and perish before this one only. But 
when the soul has perished, thed the body will show 
its weakness and soon rot away. So as yet we have 
no right to be confident, on the strength of this argu- 
‘ment, that our souls continue to exist after we are 
dead. A man might grant his opponent even more 
.than you propose; he might admit not only that 
our souls existed in the period before we were ever 
born, but also that there is no reason why some 
of them should not continue to exist in the future, 
and often come into being and die again, after we 
are dead; for the soul is strong enough by nature 
to endure coming into being many times. He might 
grant that, and yet not admit that she suffers no 
harm in all these births, and is not at last wholly 
destroyed at one of the deaths; and he might say 
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that no man knows this death and dissolution of the 
body which brings destruction to the soul, for it 
is impossible for any man to perceive that. But if 
this is so, every man who is confident about death is 
a fool for his confidence if he cannot show that the 
soul is wholly indestructible and immortal, Other- 
wise every one who is going to die must fear that his 
soul will now perish utterly in her separation from the - 
body. . 

It made us all very uncomfortable to listen to them, 
as we afterwards said to each other. We had been 
quite convinced by the previous argument ; and now 
they seemed to overturn our conviction, and to make 
us distrust all the future argument as well as the past, 
and to doubt if our judgment was worth anything, or 
even if certainty. could be attained at all, 

Ech. By the gods, Phedo, I can understand your 
feelings. It comes into my own head, while I listen 
to you, to ask myself, ‘Then what reasoning are we 
to believe in future? That of Socrates was quite 
convincing, and now it has fallen into doubt.’ For, 
the doctrine that our soul is a harmony has always 
taken a wonderful hold of me, and your mentioning - 
it reminded me that I myself had formerly held it. 
And now I must begin again and find some other 
reasoning which shall convince me that a man’s soul 
does not die with him at his death. So tell me, I pray 
you, how did Socrates pursue the argument? Did he 
show that he felt uncomfortable, as you say that you 
did, or did he come to the support of his ‘argument 
calmly? And did he support it satisfactorily or no? 
Tell me the whole story as exactly as you can. 
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Phedo. Often, Echecrates, I have wondered at 
Socrates ; but I never admired him more than? en, 
There was nothing very strange in his having an g9 
answer: what I chiefly wondered at was, first, the 
kindness and good-nature and respect. with which i 
he listened_to the young men’s ar, ument; and, | ; 

. secondly, the quickness with which he perceived what | 

. we suffered from the discussion; and, lastly, how well 
he healed our wounds, and rallied us as if we were | 
‘beaten and flying troops, and encouraged us to follow 
him and to examine the reasoning with him. 

£ch. How? 

Phedo. 1 will tell you. I was sitting by the bed 
on a stool at his right hand, and his seat was much 
higher than mine. He stroked my head and gathered . 
up the hair on my neck in his hand—you know he 
used often to play with my hair—and said, To-morrow, 
Phacdo, I daresay you will cut off these beautiful locks. 

T suppose so, Socrates, I replied, 

You will not, if you take my advice. 

What should I do with them? I asked. 

You and I will cut off our hair to-day, he said, 
-if our argument be dead indeed, and we cannot 
bring it to life again. And I, if I were you, and the 
argument were to escape me, would swear an oath, 
like the Argives, not to wear my hair long again until 
T had renewed the fight and conquered the argument 
of Simmias and Cebes. 

But Heracles himself is said not to be a match for 
two, I replied. 

' Then summon me to aid you, as your Tolaus, while/ 
there is still light. 
‘ : L 
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<” Then I summon you, not as Heracles did Iolaus, 

but as Iolaus might summon Heracles. 

It will be the same, he replied. But let us first take 
care to avoid an error. 

What error? I asked. 

That we do not become misologists. or haters of 
reasoning, as men become misanthropists, he replied : 
for to hate reasoning is the greatest evil that can 


happen to a man. Misanthropy comes. from having 
an_implicit and unskilful confidence in a man, and 
believing him to be quite true and sound and trusty, 
and then soon afterwards finding him to. be a bad 
man and untrustworthy. This happens ‘again and 
again; and when a man has been used so many times, 
particularly by those whom he would believe to be 
his most intimate companions, and he has been angry 
with many of them, he ends by hating all men, and 
thinking that there is no good at all in any one. 
Have you not observed this? 

Yes, certainly, said I. 

Is not that disgraceful? he said. Is it not clear that 
such a man attempts to deal with men without under- 
standing human nature? Had he understood it when. 
he dealt with men he would have known what is the 
case, that good. men and bad men are very few, and 
that the majority of men are between the two. 

What do you mean? I asked. 


90 Just what is true of very large and very small 


things, he replied. What is rarer than to find a very 
large or a very small man, or dog, or any other thing? 
Or again, what is rarer than to find a man who is 
extremely swift or slow, or extremely base or honour- 
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able, or extremely black or white? Have you not 
observed that in all such instances the extremes 
are rare and few, while the average specimens are 
abundant and many? 

Certainly I have, I replied. 

And if there were a race in wickedness, he said, 
. do you not think that we should find the winners 
* very few? ; 

That is likely enough, said I. 

Yes, that is likely, he replied. But that is not the 
point in which arguments are like men: it was you 
who f&d me on to speak of that. The analogy is 
that, when a man, who knows nothing of the art of 
reasoning, believes some reasoning to be true, and 
then soon afterwards comes to think it false, perhaps. 
rightly and perhaps wrongly, and this happens time 
after time, he ends by disbelieving in reasoning alto- 
gether. You know that persons who spend their time 
in disputation cgme at last to think themselves the 
wisest of men, and to imagine that they alone have 
discovered that there is no truth or certainty anywhere, 
either in facts or in arguments, and that all existence 
is in a state of perpetual flux, like the currents of 
the Euripus, and never remains still for a moment. 

Yes, I replied, that is certainly true. 

And, Phedo, he said, if there be a reasoning that 
is true and certain, and which we can understand, 
it would be a great pity that a man, because he had 
met with some of these reasonings which seem some- 
times ‘true and sometimes false, should at last gladly 
put the blame on the reasonings, because he is dis- 
appointed, instead of blaming himself and his own 
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unskilfulness, and should spend the rest of his life 
hating and reviling them, and lose the truth and 
knowledge of reality. 

Indeed, I replied, that would be a great pity. 

First then, he said, let us be careful not to admit 
into our souls the notion that there may be no sound- 
ness at all in reasoning: let us rather think that we - 
ourselves are not yet sound in mind. We must strive - 
earnestly like men to be sound, you, my friends, for 
the sake of all your future life; and I, because of my 
death. For I at present can hardly look at death 
like a philosopher; I am in a contentious mood, 
like very ignorant arguers, who, in their disputes, 
never give a thought to the truth in the question: 
what they are anxious for is to make their own 
positions scem true to their audience. And I think 
that at present I shall differ from them only in one 
thing. I shall not be anxious to make my words 
seem truc to my audience, except by the way, but, 
as far as possible, to myself. For I argue in this way, 
my dear friend, and see what I gain by it. If what 
IT say is true, it is well to be convinced of it. But 
if there is nothing after death, at any rate I shalt 
pain my friends less by my wailings in the interval 
before my death. And this ignorance will not last 
for ever: that would have been an evil: it will 
soon perish. So prepared, Simmias and Cebes, he 
said, I come to the argument. And you, if you take 
my advice, will think not of Socrates, but rather of 
the truth, and will agree with me, if you think what 
I say true: otherwise you will oppose me with every 4 
argument you have: and be careful that my anxiety 
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does not make me deceive both you and myself, and 
that I do not go away, leaving my sting behind me. 
like a bee. 

Let us procced, he said. First, remind me of what XLL 
you said, if you find I have forgotten. Simmias, I think, 
has misgivings and fears that the soul, being of the 
nature of a harmony, may perish before the body, 

- though she is more divine and nobler than the body. 
Cebcs scemed to grant me that the soul is more en- 
during than the body; but he said that*no one could 
tell whether the soul, after wearing out many bodies 
many times, did not herself perish on leaving her last , 
body, and whether death be just this, the destruction 
of the soul; for the destruction of the body is un- 
ceasing, Is there anything besides that, Simmias and 
Cebes, which we have to examine? 

They both agrced that these were the questions. 

Do you reject, he said, all our previous conclusions, 
or only some of them? 

Only some of them, they answered. 

Well, said he, what do you say of our conclusion 
that knowledge is recollection, and that therefore our 

_ souls must have existed somewhere else, before they 
were imprisoned in our bodies? 92 

I, replied Cebes, was convinced by it at the time in 
a wonderful way: and now there is no doctrine to 
which I adhere more firmly. 

And Iam of that mind too, said Simmias; and I 
shall be very much surprised if I ever change it. 

But, my Theban friend, you will have to change it, 
said Socrates, if this opinion of yours is to hold good, 
that a harmony is a composite thing, and that the 
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soul is a harmony composed of the elements of the 
body at the right tension. You will hardly allow 
yourself to assert that the harmony was in existence 
before the things from which it had to be composed ? 
Will you do that? 

Certainly not, Socrates. 

But you see that that is what you assert when 
you say that the soul existed before she came into 
the form and body of man, and was composed of 
elements which did not yet exist? Your harmony 
is not like what you compare it to: the lyre and the 
strings and the sounds come into existence first un- 
tuned: and the harmony is composed last of all, and 
perishes first. How will this belief of yours accord 
with the other? 

Not at all, replied Simmias. 

And yet, said he, an argument about harmony is 
hardly the place for a discord. ; 

No, it is not, said Simmias, 

Well, there is a discord in this argument of. yours, 
he said. You must choose which doctrine you will. 
keep, that knowledge is recollection, or that the soul 
is a harmony. 

The former, Socrates, certainly, he replied. Icame — 
to hold the latter without demonstration ; it rests only 
on probable and plausible grounds, and so the mass 
of mankind believe it. I know that doctrines which 
ground their proofs on probabilities are impostors, and 
that if one is not on one’s guard against them, they 
are very apt to mislead, both in geometry and every- 


thing else. But the doctrine about recollection and 
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Tt rests on the ground that the soul existed before 
she ever entered the body, because to her belongs the 
essence which has the name of real existence. And 
Iam persuaded that I believe in this essence rightly 
and on sufficient evidence. It follows therefore, I 
suppose, that I cannot allow mysclf or any one else 
to say that the soul is a harmony. 

Now, consider the question in another way, Simmias, 
said Socrates. Do you think that a harmony or any 
other composition can exist in a state other than the 
state of the elements which compose it? — 

Certainly not. 

Nor, I suppose, can it do or suffer anything beyond 
what they do and suffer? 

He assented. 

A harmony therefore cannot lead the elements of 
which it is composed ; it must follow them? 

He agreed. 

And much less can it be moved, or make a sound, 
or do anything else, in opposition to its parts. 

Much less, indeed, he replied. 

Well; is not each harmony by nature a harmony 
according as it is adjusted ? : 

I don’t understand you, he replied. 

If it is tuned more, and to a greater extent, he said, 
supposing that to be possible, will it not be more a 
harmony, and to a greater extent, while if it is tuned 
less and to a smaller extent, will it not be less a 
harmony, and to a smaller? 

Certainly. 

Well, is this true of the soul? Can one soul be 
more a soul and to a greater extent, or less a soul and’ 
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to a smaller extent, than another, even in the smallest 
degree? 

Certainly not, he replied. 

Well then, he replied, please tell me this: is not 
one soul said to have intelligence and virtue and to be 
good, while another is said to have folly and vice and 
to be bad? And is not that true? 

Yes, certainly. 

What then will those who assert that the soul is a 
harmony say that these things which are in our souls, 
the virtue and the vice, are? Another harmony and 
discord? Will they say that the good soul is in tune, 
and that, herself a harmony, she has within herself 
another harmony, and that the bad soul is out of tune 
herself, and has no other harmony within her? 

I, said Simmias, cannot tell. But it is clear that 
they would have to say something of the kind. 

But it has been conceded, he said, that one soul is 
never more or less a soul than another. That is, 
we have agreed that one harmony is never more or 
to a greater extent or less or to a smaller extent a 
harmony than another. Is it not so? 

Yes, certainly. 

And the harmony which is neither more nor less a 
harmony, is not more or less tuned. Is that so? 

Yes. ; 

And has that which is neither more nor less tuned 
a greater or less or an equal share of harmony? 

An equal share, 

Then, since one soul is never more nor less a soul 
than another it has not been more or less tuned 
either? ; 
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True. 

Therefore it can have no greater share of harmony 
or of discord? 

Certainly not. 

Again; can one, therefore, have more vice or virtue 
than another, if vice be discord, and virtue harmony? 

By no means, 

No; strictly speaking, Simmias, I suppose there 
will be no vice in any soul if the soul is a harmony. 
I take it, there can never be any discord ina harmony, 
which is completely a harmony. 

Certainly not. 

Neither can a soul, if it be completely a soul, have 
any vice in it? 

No; that follows necessarily from what has been 
said. 

Then we find from this reasoning that all the souls 
of all living creatures will be equally good, for the 
nature of all souls is to be equally souls. 

Yes, I think so, Socrates, he said. 

And do you think that this is true, he asked, and 
that this must be the fate of our argument if the 
hypothesis that the soul is a harmony was correct ? 

No, certainly not, he replied. 

Well, said he, of all the parts of men should you 
not say that it was the soul, and particularly the wise 
soul, which rules? 

T should. 

Docs she yield to the passions of the body, or does 
she appose them? I mean this. When the body is 
hot and thirsty, does not the soul drag it away and 
prevent its drinking, and when it is hungry prevent 
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its eating? And do we not see the soul opposing the 
passions of the body in a thousand other ways? 

Yes, certainly. 

But we have also agreed that, if she is a harmony, 
she can never give a sound contrary to the tensions, 
and relaxations, and vibrations, and other changes of 
the elements of which she is composed; that she 
follows them, and can never lead them? 

Yes, he replied, we certainly have. 

Well; now do we not find the soul doing just the 
opposite of that, leading all the elements of which 
she is said to consist, and opposing them in almost 
everything all through life, lording it over them in 
every way, and chastising them sometimes severely, 
and with a painful discipline, such as gymnastic and 
medicine, and sometimes lightly; sometimes threaten- 
ing and sometimes admonishing the desires and 
passions and fears, as though she were talking to 
something other than hersclf, as Homer makes Odys- 
seus do in the Odessey, where he says that 

‘Ile smote upon his breast, and chid his heart: 

Endure, my heart, thou hast endured e’en worse.’ 
Do you think that when Homer wrote that, he sup-_ 
posed the soul to be a harmony, and capable of being 
led by.the passions of body, and not of a nature to 
jead them, and be their lord, being herself far too 
divine a thing to be a harmony ? 

Certainly, Socrates, I think not. 

Then, my excellent friend, we are quite wrong to 
say that the soul is a harmony. For then, you see, 
we should be contradicting both the divine poet 

95 Homer and ourselves. 
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That is true, he replied. 

Very good, said Socrates; our Theban Harmonia XLIV. 
has not been ungracious to us, I think, But how 
about Cadmus, Cebes? he said. How shall we pro- , 
pitiate him, and with what reasoning? 

I think you will find out a way, said Cebes. At 
all events you have argued that the soul is not a 
harmony in a way which I was very far from ex- 
pecting. When Simmias was stating his objection, 
I wondered how any one could possibly dispose 
of his argument: so I thought it very strange that 
it did not sustain the very first onset of your argu- 
ment. I should not be surprised if the same fate 
awaited the argument of Cadmus. 

My good friend, said Socrates, let us not be boastful, 
or some evil eye will overturn our argument. How- 
ever, the God will take care of that; let us, like ‘ 
Homer’s heroes, ‘advancing boldly, see if there is 
anything in what you say. The sum of what you seek 
is this. You require me to prove to you that the soul 7 
.is indestructible and immortal ; for if it be not so, you 
think that the confidence of a philosopher, who is 
_confident in death, and who believes that when he 
is dead he will fare far better than if he had lived 
a different sort of life, is a foolish and idle confidence. 
You say that to show that the soul is strong and god- 
like, and that she existed before we were born men, is 
nothing ; for that docs not necessarily prove her im- 
mortality, but only that she lasts a long time, and has 
.existed an enormous while, and knew and did many 
things in a previous state. Yet she is not any the more 
immortal for that: her very entrance into man’s body 
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was the beginning of her destruction, like a disease. 
And, you say, she fasses this life in misery, and 
at last perishes in what we call death. It makes 
no difference at all to the fears of each of us, you 
think, whether she enters the body once or many 
times: for every one but a fool must fear death, 
if he docs not know and cannot prove that she 
is immortal. | That, I think, Cebes, is what you say. 
I state it again and again on purpose, that nothing 
may escape us, and that you may add or take away 
anything that you wish. 

Cebes replied: No, that is my meaning. I don’t 
want to add or to take away anything at present. 

Socrates paused for some time and thought. Then 
he said, It is not a trifling question that you ask, 
Cebes. We must examine fully the whole subject 
of the cause of generation and decay, If you like 
I will give you my own experiences, and if you think 
you can make use of anything that I say, you may 
employ it to satisfy your misgivings. 


Indeed, said Cebes, I should like to hear your ex-, 


periences. 


Then I will tell you, he said; so listen. When I was . 


young I had a passionate desire for the wisdom which 
is called Natural Science. I thought it a splendid thing 
to know the causes of everything, why a thing comes 
into being, and why it perishes, and why it exists. 
I was always worrying mysclf with such questions as, 
Do living creatures take a definite form, from the de- 
composition of heat and cold, as some persons. say ? 
Is it the blood, or the air, or fire by which we think? 
Or is it none of these, but the brain which gives the 
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senses of hearing and sight and smell. and do memory 
and opinion come from these, While from memory and 
opinion when quiescent comes knowledge? Again, 
I used to examine the destruction of these things, and 
the changes of the heaven and the earth, until at last 
T concluded that I was wholly and absolutely unfitted 
for these studies. I will prove that to you satisfac- 
torily. I was so completcly blinded by these studies 
that I forgot what I had formerly seemed to myself 
and to others to know quite well: I unlearnt even what 
I used to think I understood: among other things the 
cause of man’s growth. I had thought it perfectly 
evident that the cause was eating and drinking ; and 
that. when from food flesh is added to flesh, and 
bone to bone, and in the same way to the other parts 
of the body their proper elements, then by degrees 
the small bulk becomes great, and so the small man 
great. Don’t you think that my belief was reasonable? 

Yes, said Cebes. 

Then here is another experience for you. I used 
* to think, when I saw a tall man standing by a short 
one, that I was pretty clear that the tall man was, it 
might be, a head taller, or that one horse was bigger 
than another. I was even clearer that ten was more 
than eight by the addition of two, and that a thing 
two cubits long was as long again as a thing one 
cubit long. 

And what do you think now? asked Cebes. 

I think that I am very far from believing that I know 
the cause of any of these things. Why, when you add 
one to one, I am not sure either that the one to which 
one is added has become two, or that the one added 07 
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and the one. to which it is added become, by the 
addition, two. I can#ot understand how, when they 
are brought together, this union, or placing of one by 
the other, should be the cause of their becoming two, 


whereas, when they were separated, each of them was ° 


one, and they were not two. Nor, again, if you divide 
one into two, can I convince myself that this division 
is the cause of one becoming two: for now a thing 
becomes two from exactly the opposite cause. In the 
former case it was because two units were brought 
together, and the one was added to the other; while 
now it is because they are separated, and the one 
divided from the other. Nor, again, can I persuade 
myself that I know why one is generated ; in short, 
this method does not show me the cause of the 
generation or destruction or existence of anything: I 
have in my own mind a confused idea of another 
method, but I cannot admit this one for a moment. 
But one day a man read to me from a book of 
Anaxagoras, as he said, that it is Mind which orders 


and is the cause of all things. I was delighted with ° 


this theory ; it seemed right that Mind should be the 


cause of all things, and I thought, If this is so, then - 


the Mind will order and arrange each thing in, the 
best possible way. So if we wish to discover the cause 
of the generation or destruction or existence of each 
thing, we must discover how it is best for. each thing 
to exist or to act or to be acted on. Man therefore 
has only to consider what is best for himself or for 
other things, and then it follows necessarily that he 
will know what is the worse; for both are included 
in the same science. These reflections made me very 
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happy: I thought I had found in Anaxagoras a 
teacher of the cause of existence after my own heart. 
I expected that he would tell me first whether the 
earth is flat or round, and then that he would go on 
to explain to me the cause and the necessity, and 
that he would tell me which shape is best, and that 
that is the actual shape. If he said that the earth 
was in the centre of the universe, I thought that he 
would explain that it was best for it to be there; and 
I was prepared not to require any other kind of cause, 
if he made this clear to me. In the same way I was 
prepared to ask questions about the sun and the moon 
and the stars, about their relative speeds and revolu- 
tions and conditions; and to hear how it is best for 
each of them to act and be acted on as they are acted 
on. I never thought that, when he said that they are 
ordered by Mind, he would give any reason for their 
being as they are, except that they are best so. I 
thought that he would assign to cach and to every- 
thing its cause, and then would go on to explain to me 

+ what was best for each thing, and what is the common 
good of all. I would not have sold my hopes for a great 

. deal: I seized the book very cagerly, and read it as fast 
as I could, to learn the best and the worse as quickly 
as possible. 

All my hopes were dashed to the ground, my friend, 
for as I went on reading I found that the writer made 
no use of Mind at all, and that he assigned no causes 
for the order of things. His causes were air, and ether, 

e and water, and many other strange things. I thought 
him just like a man who should assert that Socrates 
does all that he does by Mind, and then, when he tried 
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to give a reason for cach of my actions, should say, 
first, that I am sitting here now because my body is 
composed of bones and muscles, and the bones are 
hard and separated by joints, while the muscles can 
be tightened and loosened, and, together ‘with the 
flesh and the skin which holds them together, cover 
the bones; and therefore when the bones are raised 
in their sockets the relaxation and contraction of the 
muscles makes it possible for me now to bend my 
limbs, and for that reason I am sitting here with my 
legs bent. Again, he would explain why I am talking 
to you in the same way: he would assign voice, and 
air, and hearing, and a thousand other things as causes ; 
but he would quite forget to mention the real cause, 
which is that the Athenians thought it right to con- 
demn me, and that therefore I have thought it right 
and just to sit here and to submit to my sentence 
whatever it be. For, by the dog of Egypt, I think 
that these muscles and bones would long ago have 
gone away to Megara or Beeotia, if they had been 
moved by their opinion of what is best, and if I had- 
not thought it better and more honourable to sub- 
mit to whatever sentence the city pronounces, rather . 
than fly and run away. But to call these things 
causes is too absurd! If it were said that without 
bones and muscles and the other parts of my body I 
could not have carried out my resolves, that would be 
true. But to say that they are the cause of what 
I do, and that this is the way in which I act by Mind, 
and not from choice of what is best, would be a.very- 
loose and careless way of talking. It simply means 
that a man cannot distinguish the cause from that 
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without which the cause cannot be the cause, which 
the multitude, groping about in the dark, speak of 
as the cause, giving it a name which does not belong 
to it. And so one man surrounds the earth with 
a vortex, and makes the heavens sustain it. Another 
represents the earth as a flat kneading-trough, and 
. Supports it on a basis of air. But they never think of 
> looking for a power which places these things as they 
are because that is best, nor do they think that it has 
any divine strength: they expect to find an Atlas who 
is stronger and more immortal and abler to hold the 
world together, and they never for a moment imagine 
that it is the binding force of good which really binds 
and holds things together. I would most gladly learn 
the nature of that kind of cause from any man; but 
I wholly failed either to discover it myself or to learn 
it from any one elsé, However, I had a second string 
to my bow, and perhaps, Cebes, you would like me to 
describe to you how I proceeded in my search after 
the cause. 

T should like to hear very much indeed, he replied. 

When I had given up enquiring into real existence, he 
proceeded, I thought that I must take care that I did 
not suffer as people do who look at the sun during an 
eclipse, For they are apt to lose their eyes unless they 
look at the sun’s reflection in water or some such 
medium. That danger occurred to me. I was afraid 
that my soul might be altogether blinded if I looked 
at things with my eyes, ahd tried to grasp them with 
“ay senses. So I thought that I must have recourse 
to reasoning, and seek for the truth of existence by 
that. Perhaps my illustration is not quite accurate, 
& M 
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I should scarcely admit that he who examines exist- 
ence by reasoning is dealing only with reflections any 
more than he who examines it as manifested in sensible 
objects. However I began in this way. I assumed in 
each case whatever principle I judged to be strongest ; 
and then I held as true whatever seemed to agree 
with it, whether in the case of the cause or of any- 
thing else, and as false, whatever did not. I should 
like to explain my meaning more clearly: I don't 
think you understand me yet. 

Indeed I do not very well, said Cebes. 

I mean nothing new, he said; only what I have 
always been repeating, both in our conversation to-day 
and at other times. I am going to try to explain to 
you the kind of cause which I have worked at, and 
I will go back to what we have so often spoken of, 
and begin with the assumption that there exists an 
absolute beauty, and an absolute good, and an abso- 
lute size, and the like. If you grant me this and agree 
that they exist, I hope to be able to show you what 
my cause is, and to discover that the soul is immortal.” 

You may assume that I grant it you, said Cebes; 
go on with your proof. g 

Then do you agree with me in what follows? he 
asked. It appears to me that if anything besides ab- 
solute beauty is beautiful, it is so simply because it 
partakes of absolute beauty, and I say the same of 
all phenomena. Do you assent to that kind of cause? 

I do, he answered. 

Well then, he said, I no longer recognise nor caft 
I understand these other wise causes: if Iam told that. 
anything is beautiful because it has a rich colour, or 
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a goodly form, or the like, I dismiss all that, for it 
confuses me; and in a simple and plain, and perhaps 
a foolish way, hold to the doctrine that the thing is 
only made beautiful by the presence or communion, 
whatever it is, of absolute beauty, in whatever way 
or manner obtained !, for I cannot say that I under- 
stand that; Iam only sure that it is absolute beauty 
which makes all beautiful things beautiful. This seems 
to me to be the safest answer that I can give myself 
or others ; I believe that I shall never fall if I hold 
to this; it is a safe answer to give myself or any 
one else, that absolute beauty makes beautiful things 
beautiful. Don’t you think so? 

I do. 

And it is size that makes large things large, and 
larger things larger, and smallness that makes smaller 
things smaller? 

Yes, . 

And if you were told that one man was taller than 
another by a head, and that the shorter man was 

shorter by a head, you would not’ accept the state- 
ment. You would protest that you say only that 
‘the greater is greater by size, and that size is the 
cause of its being greater; and that the less is only 
less by smallness, and that smallness is the cause of 
its being less. You would be afraid to assert that 
a man is greater or smaller by a head, lest you should 
be met by the retort, first, that the greater is greater 
and the smaller smaller by the same thing, and 
‘Secondly, that the greater is greater by a head, which 
is a small thing, and that it is truly marvellous that 
* Retaining mpooyevopévy. 
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a small thing should make a man great. Should you 
not be afraid of that? 

Yes, indeed, said Cebes, laughing. 

And you would be afraid to say that ten is more 
than eight by two, and that two is the cause of the 
excess; you would say that ten was more by number, 
and that number is the cause of the excess? And in 
just the same way you would be afraid to say that 
a thing two cubits long was longer than a thing one 
cubit long by half, instead of by size, would you not? 

Yes, certainly. 

Again, you would be careful not to affirm that, 
if one is added to one, the addition is the cause of 
two, or, if one is divided, that the division is the 
cause? You would protest loudly that you know no 
way in which a thing can be gencrated, except by 
participation in its own proper essence; and that you 
can give no cause for the production of two except 
participation in duality; and that all things which are 
to be two must participate in duality, while whatever 
is to be one must participate in unity. You would- 
leave these divisions and additions and all such re- 
finements for wiser men than yourself to use as answers. . 
You would be frightened, as the saying is, at your own 
shadow and unskilfulness, and would hold fast to the ° 
safety of our principle, and so give your answer. But 
if any one should attack the principle itself, you would 
not mind him or answer him until you had considered 
whether the consequences of it are consistent or in- 
consistent, and when you had to give an account of- 
the principle itself, you would give it in the same way, 
by assuming some other principle which you think the 
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strongest of the higher ones, and so on until you reach 
a satisfactory resting-place. You would not mix up 
the first principle and its consequences in your argu- 
ment, as mere disputants do, if you really wish to 
discover anything of existence. Such persons will very 
likely not spend a single word or thought upon that ; 
for they are clever enough to be able to please them- 
selves entirely, though their argument is a chaos. But 
you, I think, will do as I say, if you are a philosopher. 

Very true, said Simmias and Cebes together. 

£ch. And they -were right, Pheedo. I think the 
clearness of his reasoning, even to the dullest, is quite 
wonderful. 

Phedo. Indeed, Echecrates, all who were there 
thought so too, 

Lich. So do we who were not there, but who listen 
to your story. But tell us, how did the argument 
proceed? : 

Phedo. They had admitted that each of the Ideas 
has existence, and that Phenomena take the names 
_ of the Ideas just as they participate in the ideas. 
Socrates, I think, then went on to ask,— 

If you say this, do you not, in saying that Simmias 
* js taller than Socrates and shorter than Phaedo, say 
that Simmias has both the attribute of tallness and 
the attribute of shortness ? 

T do. 

But you admit, he said, that the proposition that 
Simmias is taller than Socrates is not exactly true, as 
it is stated: Simmias is not really taller because he 
is Simmias, but because of his height. Nor again is 
he taller than Socrates because Socrates is Socrates, 
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but because of Socrates’ shortness compared with 
Simmias’ tallness. 

True. 

Nor is Simmias shorter than Phedo because Pheedo 
is Phaedo, but because of Phaedo’s tallness compared 
with Simmias’s shortness. 

That is so. 

Then in this way Simmias is called both short 
and tall, when he is between the two: he exceeds the 
shortness of one by his height, and gives the other 
a tallness exceeding his own shortness, I dare say 
you think, he said, smiling, that my language is like 
a legal document for precision and formality. But 
T think that it is as T say. 

He agreed, 

I say it because I want you to think as I do. 
It seems to me not only that absolute greatness will 
never be grcat and small at once, but also that great- 
ness in us never admits smallness, and will not be 
exceeded. One of two things must happen: either 
the greater will give way and fly at the approach of 
its opposite, the less, or it will perish. It will not ” 
stand its ground and receive smallness and be other 
than it was, just as I stand my ground and receive 
smallness and remain just what I was, the same small 
man. But greatness cannot endure to be small, when 
it is great. Just in the same way again smallness 
in us will never become nor be great: nor will any 
opposite, while it remains what it was, become or be 
at the same time the opposite of what it was. Either 

103 it goes away, or it perishes in the change. ‘ 

That is exactly what I think, said Cebes, 
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Thereupon some one—I am not sure who—said :— 

But surely is not this just the reverse of what we 
agreed on earlier in the argument, that the greater is 
generated from the less, and the less from the greater, 
and that in this way opposites are simply generated 
from opposites? : 

Socrates inclined his head to the speaker, and 
listened. Well and bravely remarked, he said: but 
you do not observe the difference between the two 
propositions. What we said then was that a thing is 
generated from its opposite: what we say now is that 
the absolute opposite can never become opposite to 
itself, either when it is in us or in nature. We were 
speaking then of the things in which the opposites 
are, and we named them after those opposites: but 
now we are speaking of the opposites themselves, 
whose inherence gives the things their names; and 
they, we say, can never be generated from each other. 
At the same time he turned to Cebes and asked, Did 
his objection trouble you at all, Cebes? 

No, replied Cebes; I don’t feel that. But I don’t 
say that many other things do not trouble me. 

Then we are quite agreed on this point, he said. 
An opposite will never be opposite to itself. 

Yes, entirely, he replied. 

Now tell me again, he said; do you agree with me 
in this? Are there not things which you call hot and 
cold? 

Yes. 

Are they the same as snow and fire? 

No, certainly not. 

Heat is different from fire, and cold from snow? 
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Yes, 

But I suppose, as we said before, you do not think 
that snow can ever receive heat, and yet remain what 
it was, snow and hot: it must either retire or perish 
at the approach of heat. 

Certainly. 

And fire, again, must either retire or perish at the 
approach of cold. It will never endure to receive the 
cold and still remain what it was, fire and cold, 

True, he said. . 

It is the case, then, sometimes, that not the idea 
itself only claims a right to its name for ever: some- 
thing else too, which is not the idea, but which has 
the form of the idea wherever it exists, shares the name. 
Perhaps my meaning will be clearer by an example. 
The odd ought always to have the name of odd, ought 
it not? 

Yes, certainly. 

Well, my question is this. Is it the only thing with 
this name, or is there something else, which is not the 
same as the odd, but which must always have this 
name together with its own, because its nature is such 
that it is never separated from the odd? There are many 
examples: let us take one of them, the case of the 
number three. Examine the number three. Do not 
you think that we must always call it by the ame 
of odd, as well as by its own name, although the odd 
is not the same as the number three? Yet the nature 
of the number three, and of the number five, and of 
half the whole series of numbers, is such that each 
of them is odd, though none of them is the same as 
the odd. In the same way the number two, and the 
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number four, and the whole of the other series of 
numbers, are each of them always even, though they 
are not the same as the even. Do yoy agree or 
not ? 

Yes, of course, he replied. 

Then see what I want to show you. It is this: 
not opposite ideas only appear not to admit their 
opposites; also things which are not opposites, but 
which always contain in themselves opposites, seem 
as if they would not admit the idea which is opposite 
to the idea that they contain: they either perish or 
retire at its approach. Shall we not say that the 
number three would perish or endure anything sooner 
than become even while it remains three ? 

Yes, indeed, said Cebes. 

And yet, said he, the number two is not the oppo- 
site of the number three. 

No, certainly not. 

Then it is not only the ideas which will not endure 
the approach of their opposites; there are some 

_ other things besides which will not endure such an 
approach. 

That is quite true, he said. 

Shall we determine, if we can, the nature of them? 
he asked. 

Certainly. 

Will they not be those things, Cebes, which force 
whatever they are in to have always not its own idea 
only, but the idea of some opposite as well? 

What do you mean? 

Only what we were saying just now. You know, 
I think, that whatever the idea of three is in, is 
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bound to be not the number three only, but an odd 
number as well. 

Certainly. 

Well, we say that the opposite idea to the form 





* which produces this result [i.e. makes the number 
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odd] will never reach that? 

Indeed, no. 

But the idea of the odd produced it ? 

Yes. 

And the idea of the even is the opposite of the 
idca of the odd? 

Yes: 

Then the idea of the even will never come to 
three ? 

Certainly not. 

So three has no part in the even? 

None. 

Then the number three is uneven? 

Yes. 

So much for the definition which I promised to give 
of things which are not opposites, and yet do not 
admit opposites ; for example, the number three does 
not admit the even, though it is not the opposite of 
the even, for it always brings with it the opposite of 
the even; and the number two does not admit the 
odd, nor fire cold, and so on. Do ‘you agree with 
me in saying that not only does the opposite not 
admit the opposite, but also that whatever brings 
with it an opposite of anything to which it goes, never 
admits the opposite of that which it brings, Let me 
recall this to you again ; there is no harm in repe-” 
tition. Five will not admit the idea of the even, nor 
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will the double of five—ten—admit the idea of the odd. 
It has another opposite of its own, yet it will not 
admit the idea of the odd. Again, one and a half, 
a half, and the other numbers of that kind will not 
admit the idea of the whole, nor again will such 
numbers as a third. Do you follow and agree? 

I entirely agree with you and follow you, he 
said, 

Now begin again, and answer me, he said. And 
imitate me; do not answer me in the terms of my 
question: I mean, do not give the old safe answer 
which I spoke of first, for I have discovered from what 
we have been saying another safe answer. If you 
ask me, what is that which must be in the body to 
make it hot, I shall not give our old safe and stupid 
answer, and say that it is heat; I shall make a most 
refined answer, drawn from what we have been saying, 
and reply, fire. If you ask what is that which must be 
in a body to make it sick, I shall not say sickness, but 
fever: and again to the question what is that which 
must be in number to make it odd, I shall not reply 

* oddness, but unity, and so on. Do you understand 
my meaning clearly ? 

Yes, quite, he said. 

Then, he went on, tell me, what must be in a body 
to make it alive? 

A soul, he replied. 

And is this always so? 

Of course, he said. 

Then the soul always brings life to whatever she 

* possesses? 
No doubt, he answered. 
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And is there an opposite to life, or not? 

Yes. 

What? 

Death. 

And we have already agreed that the soul cannot 
ever receive the opposite of what she brings? 

Yes, certainly we have, said Cebes. 

Well; what name did we give to that which does 
not admit the idea of the even? 

The uneven, he replied. 

And to that which does not admit justice or 
music ? 

The unjust, and the unmusical, 

Good ; and what do we call that which does not 
admit death? 

The immortal, he said. 

And the soul does not admit death? 

No. 

Then the soul is immortal ? 

It is. 

Good, he said. Shall we say that this is proved? . 
What do you think ? 

Yes, Socrates, and very sufficiently. 

Well, Cebes, he said, if the odd were imperishable, * 
must not three have been imperishable ? 

Necessarily. 

And if cold were imperishable, whenever warmth 
was applied to snow, the snow would have retired safe 
and unmelted? It would not have perished, and it 
would not have stayed and admitted the heat, 

True, he said, 

In the same way, I suppose, if warmth were im- 
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perishable, whenever cold attacked fire the fire would 
never have been extinguished or have perished. It 
would have gone away in safety. 

Necessarily, he replied. 

And must we not say the same of the immortal? 
he asked. If the immortal is imperishable, the soul 
cannot perish when death comes upon her. It follows 
from what we have said that she will not admit of 
death, or ever be in a state of death, any more than 
three, or the odd itself, will ever be even, or fire, or the 
heat itself which is in fire, cold. But, it may be said, 
granted that the odd does not become even at the 
approach of the even; why, when the odd has 
perished, may not the even come into its place? We 
could not contend in reply that it does not perish, for 
the uneven is not imperishable: if we had agreed 
that that as so, we could fave easily contended 
that the odd and three go away at the approach of 
the even; and we could have urged the same con- 
tention about fire and heat and the rest, could we 
not ? 

Yes, certainly. 

And now, if we are agreed that the immortal is im- 
perishable, then the soul will be not immortal only, 
but imperishable too; otherwise we shall require 
another argument. 

Nay, he said, there is no need of that, as far as this 
point goes ; for if the immortal, which is eternal, will 
admit of destruction, what will not > 

And all men would admit, said Socrates, that God, 
and the essential form of life, and all else that is 
immortal, never perishes. 
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All men, indeed, he said, and, what is more, I think, 
all gods would admit that. 

Then if the immortal is indestructible, must not the 
soul, if it be immortal, be imperishable ? 

Certainly, it must. 

Then, it scems, the mortal part of man dies 
when death comes upon him, but his immortal part 
retreats before death and goes away safe and inde- 
structible. 

It seems so. 

Then, Cebes, said he, beyond question the soul is 
immortal and imperishable ; and our souls will indeed 
exist in Hades. 

I, Socrates, he replied, have no more objections 
to urge; your argument has quite satisfied me. If 
Simmias here or any one else has anything to 
say, he had better not be silent, for I’ know not 
to what other season he can defer the discussion, 
if he wants to say or to hear anything on this 
matter. 

No, indeed, said Simmias; neither have I any fur- 
ther reason for doubt after what you have said. Yet 
I cannot help feeling some doubts still in my mind ; 
for the subject is a very great one, and I distrust the 
feebleness of man. 

You are right, Simmias, said Socrates, and more 
than that, you must re-examine our original assump- 
tions, however sure you are of them ; and when you 
have analysed them sufficiently, you will, I think, 
follow the argument, as far as a man can follow it ; 
and if that point becomes clear to you, you will seek 
nothing more. 
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That is true, he said. 

But, my friends, said he, we must think of this; if 
it be true that the soul is immortal, we have to take 
care of her, not on account of the time only which we 
call life, but also on account of all time. Now we 
can see how terrible will be the danger of neglect. 
If death had been a release from all, it would have 
been a godsend to the wicked; for when they died 
they would have been released from the body and 
from their own wickedness, together with their souls. 
But now we find that the soul is immortal; and so her 
only refuge and salvation from evil is to become as 
perfect and wise as possible. For she takes nothing 
with her to the other world but her education and 
culture; and these, it is said, are of the greatest ser- 
vice or of the greatest injury to the dead man, at the 
very beginning of his journey thither. For it is said 
that the genius, who has had charge of each man in 
life, proceeds to lead him when he is dead to a cer- 
tain place, where the departed have to assemble and 
receive judgment and then go to the world below with 
the guide who is appointed to conduct them from this 
world to the other. And when they have received 
their deserts there, and remained the appointed time, 
another guide brings them back again after many 
long revolutions of ages. So this journey is not as 
Eschylus describes it in the Telephus: he says that 
‘a simple way leads to Hades” But I think that it 
is neither simple nor single; there would have been 
no-need of guides then; for no one could miss a 
single path. But this road must have many branches 
and many windings, as I judge from the rites of 
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burial on earth’. The orderly and wise soul follows 
her leader, and is not ignorant of what is about her ; 
but the soul which lusts after the body, flutters long 
about the body and the visible world, as I have said, 
and struggles hard and painfully, and at last is forcibly 
dragged away by her appointed genius. And when 
she comes to the place where the other souls are, if 


she is impure and stained with evil, and has been 
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concerned in foul murders, or have committed any 
other crimes that are akin to these and the works 
of kindred souls, then every one shuns her and turns 
aside from mecting her, and will neither be her 
companion nor her guide, and she wanders about by 
herself in extreme distress until a certain time is com- 
pleted, and she is borne away by force to the habita- 
tion which befits her. But the soul that has spent her 
life in purity and temperance has the gods for her 
companions and guides, and dwells in the place which 
befits her. There are many wonderful places in the 
earth ; and neither its nature nor its size is what those 
who are wont to speak about it imagine, as a friend 
has convinced. me. 

What do you mean, Socrates? said Simmias, I 
have heard a great deal about the earth myself, but 
never the view which convinces you. I should like 
to hear that very much. 

Well, Simmias, I don’t think that it needs the skill 
of Glaucus to describe it to you, but I think that it is 
beyond the skill of Glaucus to prove it true: I should 
hardly be able to do that at all, and besides, even if 


‘i.e. the sacrifices offered to the gods of the lower world in places 
where three roads met. 
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I knew how, I think, Simmias, that my life would 
come to an end before the argument was finished, 
But there is nothing to prevent my describing to you 
what I believe to be the form of the earth, and its 
regions, , 

Well, said Simmias, that will do. 
. In the first place then, said he, I am convinced 
- that the earth is a spherical body in the centre of the 
heavens, and therefore has no need of air or of any other 
force to support it: the equiformity of the heavens 
in all their parts and the equipoise of the earth itself 
are sufficient to hold it up. A thing in equipoise 
placed in the centre of what is equiform cannot incline 
in any direction, either more or less: it will remain 
unchanged and in perfect balance. That, said he, is 
my first conviction. 

And a right one, said Simmias. 


Also, he proceeded, I think that the earth is of vast. 


extent, and that we who dwell between the Phasis 
and the Pillars of Heracles inhabit only a small por- 
ction of it, and dwell round the sea, like ants or frogs 
‘round a marsh, and I believe that many other men 
dwell elsewhere in similar places. For everywhere 
on the earth there are many hollows of every kind of 
shape and size, into which the water and the mist and 
the air collect ; but the earth itself is set pure in the 
purity of the heavens, wherein are the stars, and which 
men who speak of these things commonly call ether. 
The water and the mist and the air which collect into 
the hellows of the earth are the sediment of it. Now 
we dwell in these hollows without knowing it ; we think 
that we are dwelling on the surface of the earth ; it is 
. N 
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just as if a man who dwelt in the depths of the ocean 
were to think that he dwelt on the surface of it, and 
were to believe that the sea was the heaven, because 
he saw the sun and the stars through the water; for he 
had never reached the water’s surface, he was so slow 
and weak, and had never come out from his depths 
to our world, and lifted his head from the sea, and 
seen, or heard from one who had seen, how much 
purer and fairer it was than his world. We are just 
in that state; we dwell in a hollow of the earth, and 
think that we dwell on its surface; and we call the 
air heaven, and think it to be the heaven wherein the 
stars move. But our case is the same. We cannot 
pass through to the surface of the air, we are so weak 
and slow. For if any man could reach the surface, 
or take wings and fly upward, he would look up and see 
a world beyond, just as the fishes behold our world 
when they look forth from the sea. And he would 
know that that is the real heaven and the real light 
and the real earth, if his nature were able to endure 
the sight. For this earth, and its stones, and all its- 
regions have been spoilt and corroded, as things in’ 
the sea are corroded by the brine: nothing of any. 
worth grows in the sea, nor, in short, is there any- 
thing therein without blemish, but, wherever land does 
exist, only caves, and sand, and a vast quantity of 
mud and slime, which are not worthy even to be 
compared with the fair things of our world. But you 
would think that the things of that other world still 
further surpass the things of our world. I can tell you 
a beautiful tale, Simmias, about what is on the earth 
beneath the heavens, which is worth your hearing. 
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Indeed, Socrates, said Simmias, we should like to 
hear your tale very much. 

Well, my friend, he said, this is my tale. In the LIx. 
first place, the earth itself, if a man were to look at 
it from above, is like one of those balls which are 
covered with twelve pieces of leather, and is marked 
with various colours, of which the colours that our 
painters use here may be taken as samples. But 
there the whole carth is covered with them, and they 
are far brighter and purer ones than ours. For part 
of it is purple of marvellous beauty, and part of it 
golden, and the white of it is whiter than chalk or 
snow, It is made up of the other colours in the 
same way, and also of colours more and more beau- 
tiful than any that we have seen. The very hollows 
in it, that are full of water and air, have themselves a 
kind of colour, and glisten amid the diversity of the 
others, so that its form appears as one unbroken and 

* varied surface. And what grows in this fair earth—its 
trees and flowers and fruit—are fairer than ours in 

. proportion: and so likewise are the hills and the 
stones in their smoothness and transparency and 
colour: the pebbles which we prize in this world, our 
cornelians and jaspers and emeralds and the like, are 
but fragments of them: for there all the stones are 
as our precious stones, and even more beautiful still. 
The reason of that is that they are pure, and not 
corroded or spoilt, as ours are, with the decay and 
brine from the sediment that collects in the hollows 
‘and brings to the stones and the earth and all animals 
and plants ugliness and disease. All these things, 
and with them gold and silver and the like, adorn the 
= N2 
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real earth: and they are conspicuous from their mul- 
titude and size, and the many places where they are 
found, so that he who can behold it is a happy man. 
Many creatures live upon it; and there are men, 
some dwelling inland, and others round the air, as 
we dwell round the sea, and others in islands en- 
circled by the air, which lie near the continent. In‘a 
word, they use the air as we use water and the sea, 
and the ether as we use the air. The temperature of 
their seasons is such that they are free from disease, 
and live much longer than we do; and in sight and 
hearing, and smell and the other senses, they are as 
much more perfect than we are as air is purer than 
water and ether than air. Moreover they have sanc- 
tuaries and temples of the gods, in which the gods 
dwell in very truth; they hear the voices and oracles 
of the gods, and see them in visions, and have inter- 
course with them: and they see the sun and moon 
and stars as they really are; and in other matters 
their happiness is of a piece with this. 

That is the nature of the earth as a whole, and” 
of what is around the earth; and everywhere on its 
globe there are many regions in the hollows, some 
of them deeper and more open than that in which 
we dwell, and others also deeper, but with narrower 
mouths; and others again shallower and broader than 
ours. All these are connected by many channels 
bencath the earth, some narrow and others wide; and 
they have passages, by which much water flows from 
one to the other, as into basins, and never-failing tivers” 
of both hot and cold water and of vast size beneath 


the earth, and much fire, and great rivers of fire, and 
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thany of liquid mud, some clearer and others more 
turbid, like the rivers of mud which precede the lava 
stream in Sicily and the lava stream itself. These 
fill each hollow in turn, as each stream flows round to 
the hollow. All of them are moved up and down by 
a certain oscillation which is in the earth, and which is 
produced by a natural cause of the following kind :— 
one of the chasms in the earth is larger than all the 
others, and pierces right through it from side to side. 
Homer describes it in the words— 

‘Far away, where is the deepest depth beneath the earth}.’ 
And elsewhere he and many other of the poets have 
called it Tartarus. All the rivers flow into this chasm, 
and out of it again; and each of them is as the soil 
through which it flows. The reason why they all 
flow into and out of this place is that the liquid 
has no bottom or base to rest on: it is always oscil- 
lating and surging up and down, and the air and 
wind around it do the same: for they accompany it 
in its passage to the other side of the earth and in its 
return; and just as in breathing the breath is always 
‘in process of being exhaled and inhaled, so there the 
wind oscillating with the water produces terrible and 
irresistible blasts as it comes in and goes out. When 
the water retires with a rush to what we call the 
lower parts of the earth, it flows through to the re- 
gions of those streams, and fills them, as if it were 
pumped into them. And again, when it rushes back 
shither from those regions it fills the streams here 
again, and they flow through the channels of the earth 
and make their way to their several places, and create 
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seas, and lakes, and rivers, and springs. Then they 
sink once more into the earth, making, some a long 
circuit through many regions, and some a shorter one 
through fewer, and then fall again into Tartarus; some 
at a point much lower than that at which they rose, 
and others only a little lower, but all of them flowing 
in below their point of issue. And some of them 
burst forth again on the side on which they entered; 
others again on the opposite side; and there are some 
which completely encircle the earth, twining round it, 
like snakes, once or perhaps oftener, and then throw 
themselves into Tartarus as low down as they can. 
They can descend as far as the centre of the earth 
from either side but no farther. Beyond that on 
either side they would come to an ascent. 

These streams are many, and great, and various; 
but among them all are four, of which the greatest 
and outermost, which flows round the whole of the 
earth, is called Oceanus. Opposite Oceanus, and flow- 
ing in the reverse direction, is Acheron, which runs 
through desert places, and then under the earth into 
the Acherusian lake, whither the souls of the dead 
generally go, and after abiding there the appointed 
time, which for some is longer and for others shorter, 
are sent forth again to be born as animals. The third 
river rises between these two, and near its source falls 
into a vast and fiery region, and forms a lake larger 
than our sea, seething with water and mud. Thence 
it goes forth turbid and muddy round the earth, . 
and after many windings comes to the end of. the 
Acherusian lake, but mingles not with the waters of 
the lake; and after many windings more beneath the 
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earth, it falls into the lower part of Tartarus. This 
is the river that men name Pyriphlegethon; and 
portions of it are discharged in the lava streams, 
wherever they are found. The fourth river is on the 
opposite side: it falls first, they say, into a terrible 
and savage region, of which the colour is one dark 
blue. It is called the Stygian stream, and the marsh 
which its waters create is called Styx. After falling 
into the lake and getting strange powers in its waters, 
it sinks into the earth, and runs winding about in the 
opposite direction to Pyriphlegethon, which it meets 
in the Acherusian lake from the opposite side. Its 
waters too mingle with none other: it flows round in 
a circle and falls into Tartarus opposite to Pyri- 
phlegcthon. Its name, as the poets say, is Cocytus. 

Such is the nature of these regions; and when the 
dead come to the place whither each is brought ‘by 
his genius, sentence is first passed on them according 
as their life has been good and holy, or not. Those 
whose lives appear to have been neither good nor bad 
go to the river Acheron, and embarking on the vessels 
they find there, proceed to the lake. There they 
dwell, and are purified and absolved from the crimes 
they have committed by undergoing punishment ; 
and for their good deeds they are rewarded, each 
according to his desert. But all who appear to be 
incurable from the enormity of their sins—those who 
have committed many and great sacrileges, and foul 
and lawless murders, or other crimes like these—are 
hurled down to Tartarus by the fate which is their 
due, and they never come forth again. Those who 
have committed sins which are curable though they 
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are great, who have used violence towards a father 
or a mother in wrath, and then for the rest of their 
lives have repented of it, or who have committed 
homicide in some other way, must also be thrown 
into Tartarus: but then when they have been there 
@ year, a wave casts them forth, the homicides by 
Cocytus, and the parricides and matricides by Pyri- 
phlegethon ; and when they have been carried as far 
as the Acherusian lake they cry out and call on those 
whom they slew or outraged, and beseech and pray 
that they may be allowed to come out into the lake, 
and be received as comrades. And if they prevail, 
they come out, and cease from their troubles; but if 
not, they are borne back to Tartarus, and from thence 
into the rivers again, and their punishment does not 
cease until they have prevailed on those whom they 
wronged: that is the sentence pronounced on them 
by their judges. But such as have been pre-eminent 
for holiness in their lives are set free and released 
from the earth, as from a prison: they ascend to their 
pure habitation, and dwell on the earth’s surface. And 
those of them who have sufficiently purified them- 
selves with philosophy live thenceforth without bodies, 
and come to dwellings still fairer than these, which 
are not easily described, and of which I have not time 
to speak now}, 

So, Simmias, for these reasons we ought to leave 
nothing undone that we may obtain virtue and wisdom 
in this life. Noble is the prize, and great the hope. 

* The account of the rewards and punishments of the next world given 


in Rep. x. 614 B foll., the story of Er the son of Armenius, is worth 
comparing with the preceding passage. 
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A man of sense will not insist that these things LxIII. 
are’ exactly as I have described them. But I think 
that he will believe that something of the kind is true 
of the soul and her habitations, seeing that she is 
shown to be immortal, and that it will be worth his 
while to stake much on this belief. The venture is 
a fair one, and he must charm his doubts with spells 
like these. That is why I have been prolonging the 
fable. For these reasons a man should be of good 
loweer about his soul, if in his life he has let the plea- 
sures and adornments of the body be, thinking that 
they are not his, and that they will do him not good 
but harm; and has instead earnestly pursued the 
pleasures of learning, and has adorned his soul, not 
in another’s, but in her own adornment, which is 
temperance, and justice, and courage, and freedom, 115 
and truth, and so awaits his journey to the other 
world, in readiness to set forth whenever fate calls 
him. You, Simmias and Cebes, and the rest will set 
forth at some future day, each at his own time. But 
me now, as a tragic poet would say, fate calls at once; 
and it is time for me to ketake myself to the bath. 
I think that I had better bathe before I drink the 
poison, and not give the women the trouble of washing 
my dead body. 

When he had finished speaking Crito said, Be it LxIv. 
so, Socrates. But have you any commands for your 
friends or for me about your children, or other 
‘matters? How shall we serve you best? 

Simply by doing what I always bid you, Crito. 
Take care of your own selves, and you will serve 
me and mine and yourselves in all that you do, 
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even though you make no promise now. But if you 
are careless of your own selves, and will not walk 
according to the words which I have spoken to you 
both to-day and formerly, all your vehement profes- 
sions now will be of no avail. 

We will do our best, said Crito. But how shall we 
bury you? 

‘As you like, he answered ; only you must catch me 
first, and not let me escape you. And then he looked 


, at us with a smile and said, I cannot persuade Crito 


that I am the Socrates who is conversing with you, 
and presiding over the argument. He thinks that I 
am the body which he will soon see a corpse, and he 
asks how he shall bury me. All my long argument 
that I shall not remain with you after I have drunk 
the poison, but that I shall go away to the happiness 
of the blessed, he looks on as idle talk meant to 
comfort you and myself. He was surety for me at 
the trial, that I should stay; do you be my sureties to 
him of the contrary, that I shall go away when I am 
dead, and not stay with you: then my death will vex , 
him less, and when he sees my body being burnt or 
buried, he will not think that I am suffering dreadful 
things, and be grieved: and at my burial he will not 
say that it is Socrates whom he is laying out, or bear- 
ing to the grave, or burying. For, my dear Crito, he 
continued, you must know that to use words wrongly 
is not only a fault in itself; it also creates evil in the 
soul. You must be of good cheer, and say that your 
are burying my body: and you must bury it as you. , 


ie please, and as you think best. 


LXV, 


With these words he rose and went into another 
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chamber to wash: Crito went with him and told us to 
wait. So we waited, talking of the argument, and 
discussing it, and then again thinking how great was 
our misfortune: it seemed to us as if we were going 
to lose a father, and to be orphans for the rest of 
our life. When he had bathed, and his children had 
been brought to him,—he had two sons quite little, 
and one grown up,—and the women of his family 
were come, he spoke with them in Crito’s presence, 
and gave them his last commands; then he sent the 
women and children away, and returned to us. By 
that time it was near the hour of sunset, for he had 
been a long while within. When he came from the 
bath he sat down, but he did not talk much after 
that, Then the servant of the Eleven came and stood 
before him and said, ‘I know that I shall not find you 
like other men, Socrates. They are angry with me 
and curse me when I bid them drink the poison, 
because the authorities make me do it. But I have 
found you all along the noblest and gentlest and best 
. man that has ever come here; and now I am sure 
that you will not be angry with me, but with those 
whom you know to be the cause. And so farewell, 
and try to bear what must be as lightly as you can; 
you know why I have come.’ With that he turned 
away weeping, and went out. 
Socrates looked at him, and replied, Farewell: I will 
do as you say. Then he turned to us and said, How 
courteous the man is! And the whole time I have been 
, here, he has constantly come in to see me, and some- 
times he has talked to me, and has been the best of 
men; and now, how generously he weeps for me! 
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Come, Crito, let us obey him: let the poison be 
brought if it is ready; and if it is not, let it be 
prepared. 

Crito replied: Nay, Socrates, I think die. sun is 
still upon the hills; it has not set. Besides, I know 
that others take the poison quite late, and eat and 
drink heartily, and sometimes enjoy the company of 
their chosen friends after the announcement has been 
made. Do not hurry; there is still time. 

Socrates replied: And those you speak of, Crito, 
naturally do so; for they think that they will be 
gainers by so doing. And I naturally shall not do 
so; for I think that I should gain nothing by taking 
it a little later, but my own contempt for so eagerly 
desiring and saving up a life which is already spent. 
So do not refuse to do as I ask. 

Then Crito made a sign to his slave who was stand- 
ing by; and the slave went out, and after a consider- 
able time returned with the man who was to give the 
poison carrying it prepared in a cup. When Socrates 
saw him, he asked, You understand these things, my 





- good sir, what have I to do? 


Only to drink this, he replied, and walk about until 
your legs feel heavy, and then lie down; and so it 
will act of itself. With that he handed the cup to 
Socrates, who took it quite gently, Echecrates, without 
trembling, and without any change of colour or of 
feature, and looked up at the man with that fixed 
glance of his, and asked, What say you to making a- 
libation from this draught? May I, or not? We only 
prepare just so much as we think enough, Socrates, he 
answered. I understand, said Socrates. But I suppose 
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that I may, and must pray to. the gods that my journey 
hence may be prosperous: that is my prayer; be it 
so. With these words he put the cup to his lips and 
drank it off quite easily and cheerfully. Till then 
most of us had been able to restrain our tears fairly 
well; but when we saw him drinking, and then 
the poison finished, we could do so no longer: my 
tears came fast in spite of myself; I covered my 
face and wept for myself: it was not for him, but at 
my own misfortune in losing such a friend. Even 
before that Crito had been unable to restrain his tears 
and had gone away; and Apollodorus, who had never 
once ceased weeping, burst into a loud cry, and made 
us one and all break down with his weeping and 
grief, except only Socrates himself. What are you 
doing, my good sirs? he exclaimed. I sent away the 


‘women mainly in order that they might not offend 


in this way; for I have heard that a man should die 
in silence. So calm yourselves and bear up. When 
we heard that we were ashamed, and we ceased from 
weeping. But he walked about, until he said that his 
legs were getting heavy, and then lay down on his 
back, as he was directed. And the man who gave the 
poison began to examine his feet and legs, from time 
to time: then he pressed his foot hard, and asked if 
there was any feeling in it; and Socrates said, No: 
and then his legs, and so higher and higher, and 
showed us that he was cold and stiff. And Socrates 
felt himself, and said that when it came to his heart, 


‘he should be gone. He was already growing cold 


about the groin, when he uncovered his face, which 
had been covered, and spoke for the last time. Crito, 
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T owe a cock to Asclepius; do not neglect to pay 
it, It shall be done, said Crito. Is there anything else 
that you wish? He made no answer to this question ; 
but after a short interval there was a movement, and 
the man uncovered him, and his eyes were fixed 3 and 
Crito closed his mouth and his eyes. 

Such was the end, Echecrates, of our friend, a man, 
I think, who was the wisest, and justest, and the best 
of all whom I have ever known. 


* These words have been a puzzle to commentators. They have been 
supposed to be allegorical, and to mean that death was a restoration 
to health after the illness of life: at the moment of death, therefore, 
Socrates makes ‘the customary offering to Asclepius in token of his 
recovery,’ It is much simpler, and much more in harmony with the whole 
spirit of the dialogue to understand the words in their plain sense as re- 
ferring to the omission of a trifling religious duty. Professor Jowett refers 
to Socrates’ scruples about the meaning of the dream in 60 E, For 
Socrates’ scrupulous piety, ep. Xen. Mem. i. 1. 2, ‘He was well known 
to sacrifice constantly both at home, and on the public altars, and to 

consult the oracles,” &c.. 
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Post. 


Beesly.—sTORIES FROM THE HISTORY OF ROME. By 
Mrs. Bresty. Extra feap. 8vo. 25. 6d. ‘ 
A little book for which every cultivated and intelligent ‘mother will be 
grateful for.’—EXAMINER. 


Bismarck_1Nn THE FRANCO-GERMAN WAR, An Authorized 
Translation from the German of Dr. Moritz Buscu. Two Vols. 
Crown 8yo, 185. 

The TIMES says :— The publication or Bismarck's after-dinner talk, 
whether discreet or not, will be of priceless biographical value, and E. nglish- 
mun, at least, will not be disposed to quarrel with Dr. Busch for giving a 
picture as true to life as Boswell’s * Fohnson’ of the foremost practical 
genius that Germany has produced since Frederick the Great.” 


Blackburne.— BIOGRAPHY OF THE RIGHT HON. 
FRANCIS BLACKBURNE, Late Lord Chancellor of Ireland. 
Chiefly in connexion with his Public and Political Career. By his 
Son, Epwarp BLackBuRNE, Q.C. With Portrait Engraved by 
Jeens, 8vo. 2s. 


Blanford (W. T.)—GEOLOGY AND ZOOLOGY OF 
ABYSSINIA, By W. T. BLANFoRD. 8vo. 215, 


Bronté.—CHARLOTTE BRONTE. A Monograph. By T. 
Wemyss REID, With Illustrations, Third Edition. Crown 
8vo, 65. - 


Brooke.—THE RAJA OF SARAWAK: an Account of Sir 
fames Brooke, K.C.B., LL.D, Given chiefly through Letters 
or Journals, By Gertrupe L, Jacop., With Portrait and 
Maps. Two Vols. 8vo. 25s. 





Bryce.—Works by James Bryce, D.C.L., Regius Professor of 
Civil Law, Oxford :— 


THE HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE. Sixth Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. Crown 8vo, 7s. 64, ; 

“It exactly supplies a want: it affords a key to much which men 
read of in their books as tsolated facts, but of which they have hitherto 
had no connected exposition set before thent.”—SaTURDAY REVIEW, 

Az 
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Bryce.—continued, 


TRANSCAUCASIA AND ARARAT: being Notes of a Vacation 
Tour in the Autumn of 1876. With an Illustration and Map. 
Third Edition. Crown 8yvo, 9s. 

“Mr, Bryce has written a lively and at the same time an instructive 
description of the tour he made last ‘year in and about the Caucasus, When 
so well-informed a purist travels into regions seldom visited, and even 
walks up a mountain so rarely sealed as Ararat, he is justified in think- 
ing that the impressions he brings home are worthy of being communicated . 
to the world at large, especially when a terrible-war is casting a lurid glow 
over the countries he has lately surveyed.’—ATHENEUM, 


Burgoyne. — poLITIcaL AND MILITARY EPISODES 

- DURING THE FIRST HALF OF THE REIGN OF 
GEORGE III. Derived from the Life and Correspondence of 
the Right Hon. J. Burgoyne, Lieut.-General in his Majesty's 
Anny, and M.P. for Preston, By E. B. pz Fonstanqug. With 
Portrait, Heliotype Plate, and Maps. 8vo. 16s, 


Burke.—EDMUND BURKE, a Historical Study. By Joun 
Morizy, B.A., Oxon. Crown 8vo, qs. 6d, 


Burrows.—WoRTHIES OF ALL SOULS : Four Centuries of 
English History, Tlustrated from the College Archives, By 
Montacu Burrows, Chichele Professor of Modern History at 
Oxford, Fellow of All Souls, 8vo; 14s. 


+4 most amusing as well as a most instructive bo0k, GUARDIAN. 


Cameron,—OUR FUTURE HIGHWAY. By V. Lovert 
Cameron, C.B., Commander R.N, With Illustrations, 2 vols, 
Crown 8yo, [Shortly.. 


Campbell.—LOG-LETTERS FROM THE “CHALLENGER.” 
By Lorp GkorGE CAMPBELL, With Map, Fifth and cheaper 
Edition, Crown 8vo, 6s, 

‘tA delightful book, which we heartily commend to the general reader.” 

—Sarurpay Rxview, 

‘‘ We do not hesitate to say that anything so fresh, so picturesque, so 

generally delightful, as these log-letters has not appeared among books o 

travel for a long time,” —EXAMINER. 


Campbell.—my CIRCULAR NOTES : Extracts from Journals ; 
Letters sent Home; Geological and other Notes, written while 
Travelling Westwards round the World, from July 6th, 1874, to 
July 6th, 1875. By J. F. Campnert, Author of “Frost and, 
Fire.” Cheaper Issue. Crown 8yo. 65. 7 : 
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Campbell.._-TURKS AND GREEKS. Notes of a recent Ex- 
cursion. By the Hon. DUDLEY CAMPBELL, M.A. With Coloured 
Map. Crown 8vo. 35, 6d. 


Carpenter.—LIFE AND WORK OF MARY CARPENTER 
By the Rev. J. E. Carpenter. With Portrait engraved by 
Jeens, Crown 8vo. [Shortly, 


Carstares.— WILLIAM CARSTARES: a Character and Career 
of the Revolulonaty. Epoch (1649—1715). By RoperT Story, 
Minister of Rosneath, &vo, 125, *. 


Chatterton: A BIOGRAPHICAL STUDY. By Danze. 
Witson, LL.D., Professor of History and English Literature in 
University College,.Toronto. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


Chatterton :.A STORY OF THE YEAR 1770. By Professor 
Masson, LL.D, Crown 8vo. 5s. 


Clark.--MEMORIALS FROM JOURNALS AND LETTERS 
OF SAMUEL CLARK, M.A., formerly Principal of the 
National Society’s Training College, Battersea. * Edited with 
Introduction by his Wire, With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 75, 60. 


‘Clifford (W. K.)-—-LECTURES AND ESSAYS. Edited by 
Lrsiix STEPHEN and FREDERICK PoLLock, with Introduction 
by F, Pottock., Two Portraits, 2 vols, 8vo, 255, 

The Times of October 22, 1879, says:— Many a friend of the 
vauthor on first taking up these volumes and remembering his versatile 
genius and his keen enjoyment cf all realms of intellectual activity must 
ihave trembled lest they should be found to consist of fragmentary pieces of 
work, too disconnected to do justice to his powers of consecutive reasoning 
and too varted to have any effect as a whole Forfuna'ey those fears are 
groundless... Lt is not only in subject that the various papers are 
closely related, There is alsoa singular consistency of view and of method 
throughout . * It ts in the social and metaphysical subjects that the 
svichness of his intellect shows itself most forcibly in the variety and 
originality of the ideas which he presents tous. To appreciate this variety, 
it ts necessary to read the book itself, for it treats, in seme form or other, of 
early all the subjects of deepest. nterest in this age of questioning.” 








Combe.—THE LIFE OF GEORGE COMBE, Author of * The 
Constitution of Man.” By. CHARLES: GIBBON, With Three 
Portraits engraved by JEENS. Two Vols.. 8vo. 32s, 

+. A graphic and interesting account of the long life and indefatigable 

tabours of avery remarkable mat,'~—SCOTSMAN. 
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Cooper.— ATHENA CANTABRIGIENSES. By CHaries 
Henry Cooper, F.S.A., and THompson Cooper, F.S.A. 
Vol, I. 8v0., 1500-85, 18. ; Vol. IL, 1586—1609, 18s. 


Correggio.—anToNIo ALLEGRI DA CORREGGIO. From 
the German of Dr. Juntus MEYER, Director of the Royal Gallery, 
Berlin, Edited, with an Introduction, by Mrs. HEATON, Cone 
taining Twenty Woodbury-type Illustrations, Royal 8vo. Cloth 
elegant. 315. 6a; 


Cox (G. V.)—RECOLLECTIONS oF OXFORD, By G. - 
V. Cox, MA., New College, late Esquire Bedel and Coroner 


in the University of Oxford. Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Cunynghame (Sir A. ‘T.)}—MY COMMAND IN SOUTH 
AFRICA, 1874—78, Comprising Experiences of Travel in the 
Colonies of South Africa and the Independent States, By Sir 
ARTHUR THURLOW CUNYNGHAME, G.C.B,, then Lieutenant- 
Governor and Commander of the Forces in South Africa, Third 
Edition, 8vo, 125, 6d. 

The TIMEs says :-—“Ut is a volume o great interest, .... full o 
incidents which vividly illustrate the condition Of the Colonies and the 
character and habits of the natives... , It contains valuable illus- 
trations of Cape warfare, and at the Present moment it cannot fail to 
command wide-spread attention,” 


“Daily News.”—rTHE DAILY NEWS’ CORRESPOND- 
ENCE of the War between Germany and France, 1870—1. Edited 
with Notes and Comments. New Edition, Complete in One 
Volume, With Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo. 65, 


THE DAILY NEWS’ CORRESPONDENCE of the War between 
Russia and Turkey, to the fall of Kars. Including the letters of 
Mr. Archibald Forbes, Mr. J. E. McGahan, and other Special 
Correspondents in Europe and Asia. Second Edition, enlarged. 
Cheaper Edition, Crown 8yo. 6s. 

FROM THE FALL OF KARS TO THE CONCLUSION OF 
PEACE. Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Davidson.—THE LIFE OF A SCOTTISH PROBATIONER ; 
being a Memoir of - Thomas Davidson, with his Poems and 
Letters, By James Brown, Minister of St. James’s Street 
Church, Paisley. Second Edition, revised and enlarged, with 
Portrait. Crown 8vo. 75. 6:, 


Deas.—THE RIVER CLYDE. An Historica: Description of the 
Rise and Progress of the Harbour of Glasgow, and of the Im- 
rovement of the River from Glasgow to Port Glasgow. By J. 
Bras, M. Inst. C.E, 8yvo. 10s. 6d. - 
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Denison..—a HISTORY OF CAVALRY FROM THE EAR- 
LIEST TIMES, With Lessons for the Future. By Lieut,-Col. 
Georce Danisox, Commanding the Govemnor-General’s Body 


Guard, Canada, Author of “ Modern Cavalry.” With Maps and 
Plans, 8yvo. 18s. 


Dilke.—GREATER BRITAIN, A Record of Travel in English” 
speaking Countries during 1866-7. (America, Australia, India. 
By Sir CuarLes WENTWoRTH Dicky, M.P, Sixth Edition 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“' Many of the subjects discussed in these pages,” says the DAILY NEWS, 
“ ave of the widest interest, and such as no man who cares Sor the future 
of his race and of the world can afford to treat with indifference.” 


Doyle.—vISTORY OF AMERICA. By J. A. Dov. With 
Maps, 318mo, 
“Mr. Doyles style is clear and simple, his facts are accurately stated, 
and his book is meritoriously free from prejudice on questions where 
partisanship runs high amongst us.2’—SATURDAY REVIEW, 


Drummond of Hawthornden: THE STORY OF HIS 
LIFE AND WRITINGS. By Proressor Masson, With Por- 
trait and Vignette engraved by C, H. Jezns. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Duff.—Wworks by M. E. Grant-Durr, M.P., late Under Secretary 
of State for India -— : 


NOTES OF AN INDIAN JOURNEY. With Map. 8vo, 105. 6. 
MISCELLANIES POLITICAL AND LITERARY, 8vo, 10s, 64. 


Eadie.—LIFE OF JOHN EADIE, D.D., LL.D, By Jamus 
Brown, D.D., Author ot ‘The Life of a Scottish Probationer.” 
With Portrait. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 

“An ably written and characteristic biography,” —TImEs, 


Elliott.—LIFE OF HENRY VENN ELLIOTT, of Brighton. 
By JosiAH BATEMAN, M.A. With Portrait, engraved by JEENS. 
Extra feap. 8vo. Third and Cheaper Edition. 6s. 


Elze.—ESSAYS ON SHAKESPEARE. By Dr. Kari Euzx. 
‘Translated with the Author's sanction by L. Dora ScuMivz 
8vo, 125, 


English Men of Letters. Edited by Joun Mortey. A 
Series of Short Books to tell people what is best worth knowing 
as to the Life, Character, and Works of scme of the great 

. English Writers, In crown 8yo. Price 25. 6¢. each, 
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English Men of Letters.—continued, 


I. DR, JOHNSON. By Lestiz STEPHEN, 

“* The new series opens will with Mr. Leslie Stephen’s sketch of Dr. 
Fohnson. It could hardly have been done better jg and it will convey to 
the readers for whom it is intended a juster estimate of Johnson than 
either of the two essays of Lord Macaulay ”—PALU MALL GAZETTE, 

II. SIR WALTER SCOTT. ByR.H. Hutton. 

‘ The tone of the volume is excelient throughout.” ~ATHENRUM, 

“We could not wish for a more sugyestive introduction to Scott and 
his poems and yovels.” EXAMINER, . 

MII, GIBBON. By J. C, Morison, 

‘As a clear, thoughtful, and attractive record of the life and works of 
the greatest among the world’s historians, it deserves the highest praise.” — 
EXAMINER, 

IV, SHELLEY, By J. A. Symonns, 

“' The lovers of this great poet are to be congratulated on having at 
their command so fresh, clear, and intelligent a presentment of the subject, 
written by a man of adequate and wide culture”—AVHEN EDM, 

V. HUME. By Professor HUXLEY, 

Et may fairly be said that no one now living could have expounded 
Hume with more sympathy or with egual perspicuity,” —ATHENAUM, 

VI. GOLDSMITII. By WintraM Brack. ‘ 

Mr. Black brings a fine sympathy and taste to bear in his criticism 
of Golésmith's writings as well as in his sketch of the incidents of his life.” 
ATHENZUM, 

VU. DEFOR, By W. Minto, 

“Mr, Minto’s book is careful and accurate in all that ts stated, and 
fuithful in all that it suggests, Lt will repay reading more than once.” 
ATHENAUM. © 

VIII, BURNS, By Principal Suarrp, Professor of Poetry in the 

University of Oxford, : 

“Ttis inipossible to desire fairer criticism than Principal Shairp's 
on Burns's poetry... . None of the series has given a truer estimate 
either of character or of genius than this little volume... . and all who 
read it will be thoroughly grateful to the author Sor this monument to the 
genius of Sco'land’s greatest poet.” SPECTATOR. 

IX. SPENSER. By the Very Rey. the Dan oF St, Pauv’s, 

Dr, Church is master of his subject, and writes always with geod 


taste,” —~ACADEMY, 

X. THACKERAY. By ANtHony TROLLOPE. 

“Mr, Trollofe's sketch is excellently adapted to Sufi the purpose of 
the series in which it appears,” —ATHENEUM, 

XT. BURKE, By Jonn Mortery. 5 : 

“ Terkaps the best criticism ya published en the» “ifeand character af 
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English Men of Letters.—continued, 


Burke is contained in Mr. Morley's compendious biography. His style is 
vigorous and polished, and both his political and personal judgment, and 
Aes literary criticisms are Just, gencrous, subtle, and in a high degree 
duteresting.” SATURDAY REVIEW, 


MILTON, By Marx Pattison, [ust ready.) 
HAWTHORNE, By Henry James. 
SOUT EY: By Professor DowpEn. | 

R._ By Professor WARD. 5 
COWPER, By Gonpwin SMITH. p [ee preparation.) 
BUNYAN, By J. A, Froupe. 
WORDSWORTH. By F. W. H. Myers. 


Others in preparation, 


Eton College, History of. By H.C. MaxweLt Lyre, 
M.A. With numerous Illustrations by Professor DELAMOTTE, 
Coloured Plates, and a Steel Portrait of the Founder, engraved 
by C. H, Jeens.. New and cheaper Issue, with Corrections. 
Medium 8vo, Cloth elegant. 21s. 

“ We aveat length presented with a work on England’s greatest public 
school, worthy of the subject of which it treats... . A really valuableand 
authentic history of Eton College.” —GUARDIAN. 


European History, Narrated in a Series of Historical 
Selections from the best Authorities. Edited and arranged by 
E. M. Sewewt and C, M. Yonar. First Series, crown 8vo, 65. ; 
Second Series, 1088-1228, crown 8vo. 6s, Third Edition. 
“ We know of scarcely anything,” says the GUARDIAN, of this volume, 
“which is so likely to raise to a higher level the average standard of 
English education.” 


Faraday.—MICHAEL FARADAY, By J. H, GLapstong, 
Ph.D., F.R.S, Second Edition, with Portrait engraved by JEENS 
from a photograph by J. WATKINS. Crown 8vo, 4s. 62. 

PORTRAIT,  Artist’s Proof. 5s. . 


Forbes.—LIFE AND LETTERS OF JAMES DAVID 
FORBES, F.R.S., late Principal of the United Collége in the 
University of St. Andrews, By J. C. Suarrr, LL.D., Principal 
of the United College in the University of St. Andrews; P. G. 
Tait, M.A., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Universit 
of Edinburgh; and A. ADAMS-REILLY, F.R.G.S. 8vo. wit! 
Portraits, Map, and Illustrations, 16s. : 

Freeman.—Works by Epwarp A. FREEMAN, D.C.L., LL.D. 

HISTORICAL ESSAYS, Third Edition. 8yo. 10s. 6d. 
Contents :—Z, ‘The Mythical and Romantic Elements in Early 


Linglish History ;” If “The Continuity of English History;” II, 


“The Relations between the Crowns of ‘England and Scotland ;” IF. 
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Freeman—continued, 

** St.Thomas of Canterbury and his Biograthers ;” Vi" The Reign of 

Edward the Third :” VIL ‘' The Holy Roman Empire ;? VI. "The 

Franks and the Gauls ;" VITI, “The Early Sieges of Paris;” IX. 

“Frederick the birst, King of Italy ;” X. “The Emperor Frederick the 
. Second ;” XI, “Charles the Bold ;” XII. ** Presidential Government, 


HISTORICAL ESSAYS. SECOND'SERIES, 8vo, 105. 6. 

The principal Essays are:—“ Ancient Greece and Mediaval Italy :” 
“Mr. Gladstonés Homer and the Homeric Ages:” “The Historians 
of Athens :” 3! The Athenian Democracy:” ** Alexander the Great :” 
“Greece during the Macedonian Period :” **Mommsen's History of Rome:” 


“Lucius Cornelius Sulla:” “ The Flavian Casars.” 

HISTORICAL ESSAYS. Third Series. 8vo, 12s, 

CONTENTS :-—-"' First Impressions of Rome? "* The Illyrian 
Emperors and their Land.” “* Augusta Treverorum.” * The Goths 
at Kavenna.” “Race and Language.” ‘ The Byzantine Empire," 
“* First Impressions of Athens.” “ Medieval and Modern Greece.” 
© The Southern Slaves.” ‘Sicilian Cycles.” “The Normans at 
Palermo,” 


COMPARATIVE POLITICS.—Lectures at the Royal Institution. 
To which is added the “‘ Unity of History,” the Rede Lecture at 
Cambridge, 1872, 8vo. 145. 

THE HISTORY AND CONQUESTS OF THE SARACENS. 
Six Perea Third Edition, with New Preface. Crown 8vo. 
35. 6d, 

HISTORICAL AND ARCHITECTURAL SKETCHES: 
chiefly Italian, With Illustrations by the Author. Crown 8vo. 
Tos. 6c, 


HISTORY OF FEDERAL GOVERNMENT, from the Foun- 
dation of the Achaian League to the Disruption of the United 
States, Vol, I, General Introduction, History of the Greek 
Federations. 8yo, 215. 


OLD ENGLISH HISTORY. With Five Coloured Maps, Fourth’ 
Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo., half-bound, 6s. 

“ The book indeed is full of instruction and interest to students of all 
ages, and he must be a well-informed man indeed who will not rise 
from its perusal with clearer and more accurate ideas of a too much 
neglected portion of English history,” —SPECTATOR. 

HISTORY OF THE CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF WELLS, 
as illustrating the History of the Cathedral Churches of the Old 
Foundation. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. . 

“* The history assumes in Mr. Freeman's hands a significance, and, we 

may add, a practical value as suggestive of what a cathedral ought to be, 
which make it well worthy of mention.” SPECTATOR, . 
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Freeman—continued. 


THE GROWTH OF THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION 
FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES, Crown 8vo.. §s, ‘Third 
Edition, revised. 


GENERAL SKETCH OF EUROPEAN HISTORY, Being 
Vol. I. of a Historical Course for Schools edited by E, A. 
FREEMAN. New Edition, enlarged with Maps, Chronological 
Table, Index, &c. 18mo, 35. 6. 

‘Ut supplies the great want ofa good foundation for historical teach- 
ing, The scheme ts an excellent one, and this instalihent has been 
accepted in a way that promises much for the volumes that are yet 
¢o appear,”—EDUCATIONAL TIMES, 


THE OTTOMAN POWER IN EUROPE: its Nature, its Growth, 
and its Decline. With Three Coloured Maps. Crown 8vo, 75, 6d. 


Galileo.—THE PRIVATE LIFE OF GALILEO. Compiled 
principally from his Correspondence and that of his eldest 
daughter, Sister Maria Celeste, Nun in the Franciscan Convent of 
S. Matthew in Arcetri, With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6a, 


Geddes.—THE PROBLEM OF THE HOMERIC POEMS. 
By W. D. Guppxs, LL.D., Professor of Greek in the University 
of Aberdeen, 8v0, 145, 


Gladstone—works by the Right Hon.W. E. Guapstonr, M.P. :— 
JUVENTUS MUNDI. The Gods and Men of the Heroic Age, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, With Map. 10s. 6¢. Second Edition, 
“Seldom,” says the ATWENAUM, “out of the great poems themselves, 
have these Divinities looked so majestic and respectable, To read these 
brilliant details is like standing on the Olympian threshold and gasing at 
the ineffable brightness within.” 


HOMERIC SYNCHRONISM. An inquiry into the Time and 
Place of Homer. Crown 8vo. 6s, 
“It is impossible not to admire the immense range of thought and 


inquiry which the author has displayed,”—BRITISH QUARTERLY 
Review. . 


Goethe and Mendelssohn (18211831). Translated from the 
German of Dr, KARL MENDELSSOHN, Son of the Com oser, by 
M. E. Von Gteun, From the Private Diaries and Home 
Letters of Mendelssohn, with Poems and Letters of Goethe never 
before printed. Also with two New and Original Portraits, Fac- 
similes, and Appendix of Twenty Letters hitherto unpublished, 
«Crown 8vo. 55. Second Edition, enlarged. 
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“ . . . very page is full of interest, not merely to the musi 
cian, but to the general reader. The book is a very charming one, on 
@ topic of deep and lasting interest,” STANDARD. 


Goldsmid.—TELEGRAPH AND TRAVEL. A Narrative of 
the Formation and Development of Telegraphic Communication 
between England and India, under the orders of Her Majesty's 
Ssovernment, with incidental Notices of the Countries traversed by 
the Lines. By Colonel Sir Freperic Gotpsmrp, C.B., K.C.S.L, 
late Director of the Government Indo-European Telegraph, With 
uumerors Illustrations and Maps. 8vo. 21s, 

“* The merit of the work is a total absence of exaggeration, which does 
nol, however, preclude a vividness and vigour of style not always characters 
istic of similar narratives,”"—STANDARD. 


.Gordon.—LAST LETTERS FROM EGYPT, to which are added 
Letters from the Cape. By Lapy Durr Goxpox. With a 
Memoir by her Daughter, Mrs. Ross, and-Portrait engraved by 
Jens. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 9s. 

“' The intending tourist who wishes to acquaint himself with the country 
he is about to visit, stands embarrassed amidst the riches presented for his 
choice, and in the end probably rests contented with the sober usefulness of 
Aturray, He will not, however, if he is well advised, grudge a place in 
Ais portmanteas to this book.” —TimEs, 


Gray.—cIIINA, A History of the Laws, Manners, and Customs 
_ of the People. By the VENERABLE JoHN Henry Gray. LL.D., 
Archdeacon of Hong Kong, formerly H.B.M. Consular Chaplain 
atCanton, Edited by W. Gow Gregor. With 150 Full-page Ilustra- 
tions, being Facsimiles of Drawings by a Chinese Artist, 2 Vols, 
Demy 8vo, 32s, 
“Its pages contain the most truthful and vivid picture of Chinese life 
which has ever been published.” —ATIEN ZUM. 
“ The only elaborate and valuatie book we have had for many years 
treating gentraily of the people of the Celestial Empire.” ACADEMY, 


Green.—wWorks by Jony RicHarD GREEN :— 


HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. Vol. I.—Early 
“ England—Foreign Kings—The Charter—The Parliament, With 
8 Coloured Maps. 8vo, 16s, Vol. II.—The Monarchy, 
14611540 ; the Restoration, 1540—1603. 8vo. 16s, Vol. ITT. 
Puritan England, 1603—1660; the] Revolution, 1660.—1688, 
With 4 Maps, 8vo. 16s. [ Pol. ZV. in the press. 
“Mr. Green has done a work which probably no one but himself could 
hawe done, He has read and assimilated the results of all the labours of 
“students during the last half century in the field of English history, ane 
‘has given them a fresh meaning by his own independent study, He has - 
fused together by the force of sympathetic imagination all that he has so 
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Green .—continued. 


collected, and has given us a vivid and forcible sketch of the march of 
Lnglish history. His book, both in its aims and its accomplishments, 
rises far beyond any of a similar kind, and it will give the colouring to the 
popular view to English history for some time to come,” —EXAMINER. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE, With 
Coloured Maps, Genealogical Tables, and Chronological Annals. 
Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. Sixty-third Thousand. 

“ To say that Mr. Green’s book is better than those which have pre- 
ceded it, would be to convey a very inadequate impression of its merits. It 
stands alone as the one general history of the country, for the sake of. 
which all others, if young and old are wise, will be speedily and surely set. 
aside,” 


STRAY STUDIES FROM ENGLAND ANDITALY. Crown 

* 8vo. 8s. 6d. Containing ; Lambeth and the Archbishops—The 
Florence of Dante—Venice and Rome—Early History of Oxford 
—The District Visitor—Capri—Hotels in the Clouds—Sketches 
in Sunshine, &c, . 

"\ One and all of the papers are eminently readable”'—ATHENAUM. 


Guest.—LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
By M. J, Gust. With Maps, Crown 8vo. 65. 
“ The book is pleasant reading, it is full of information, much of it is 
valuable, most of it is correct, told in a gossipy and intelligible way,— 
ATHENAUM, 


Hamerton.— Works by P. G. HAMERTON:— 

THE INTELLECTUAL LIFE. Witha Portrait of Leonardo da 
Vinci, etched by LEoro.p, FLAMENG. Second Edition, Crown 
tos. 6d, 8vo. 

“We have read the whole book with great pleasure, and we can ré- 

commend it strongly to all who can appreciate grave reflections on a very 
important subject, excellently illustrated from the resources of a mind 
stored with much reading and much keen observation of real life”— 
SaturDay REVIEW. 


THOUGHTS ABOUT ART. New Edition, revised, with an 
Introduction. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d, - “act 
‘(4 manual of sound and thorough criticism on art.’—STANDARD. 


Hill.—-rHe RECORDER OF BIRMINGHAM. A Memoir of 
Matthew Davenport Hill, with Selections from his Correspondence. 
By his Daughters RosAMOND and FLORENCE DAVENPORT-HILL. 

* With Portrait engraved by C. H. Jezns. 8vo, 16s. 
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Hill—wHaT we SAW IN AUSTRALIA. By Rosamonp 
and Florence HILL, Crown 8vo. Ios. 67. 
“* May be recommended as an interesting and truthful picture of the 
condition of those lands which are so distant and vet so much like home,” 
—Saturvay Review. 


Hodgson.—MEMOIR OF REV. FRANCIS HODGSON, 
B.D., Scholar, Poet, and Divine, By his Son, the Rev. Jamxs 
T, Hopason, M.A. Containing numerous Letters from Lord 
Byron and others. With Portrait engraved by JeENs. Two 
Vols. Crown 8vo. 18s, . 
‘A book that has added so much of a healthy nature to our hnowledee 
of Byron, and that contains so rich a store of delightful correspondence,” 
—ATIENEUM, 


Hole.—A GENEALOGICAL STEMMA OF THE KINGS 
OF ENGLAND AND FRANCE, By the Rev, C, Hotz, 
M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. On Sheet, 15, 


A BRIEF BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. Compiled and 
Arranged by the Rev, Cuarius Hoe, M.A. Second Edition. 
18mo. 4s, 6d. : 


Hooker and Ball.—MAROCCO AND THE GREAT 
ATLAS: Journal of a Tour in, By Sir Josrrx D. Hooxer, 
KCS.1, CB, F.RS., &e., and Joun BALL, F.R.S. With an 
Appendix, including a Sketch of the Geology of Marocco, by 
G. Maw, F.L.S., F.G.S. With Illustrations and Map. 8vo. 215, 

“Tt is long since any more interesting book of travels has issued Srom 
our press.”—-SATURDAY REviEw. ‘ This is, without doubt, one of the 
wmost interesting and valuable books of travel published for many years.” 
~~-SpEcTAror, 


Hozier (H. M.)—Wworks by Carramy Henny M. Hozter, 
late Assistant Military Secretary to Lord N; apier of Magdala :— 


THE SEVEN WEEKS’ WAR; Its Antecedents and Incidents. 
New and Cheaper Edition, With New Preface, Maps, and Plans, 
Crown 8yo. 6s. 


THE INVASIONS OF ENGLAND: a History of the Past, with 
Lessons for the Future. Two Vols. 8vo. 285, 


Hitbner.—a RAMBLE ROUND TIE WORLD IN 1871, By 
M. Le Baron Hijpner, formerly Ambassador and Mi ster, 
Translated by Lapy Hrepert. New and Cheaper Edition, 
With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“Lt ts difficult to do ample justice 8) this Pleasant narrative of trarel 
see. & does not contain a single dull paragraph.” —Morninc Post, 
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Hughes.—works by THomas Hucuzs, Q.C., Author of “Tom 
Brown’s School Days.” 
ALFRED THE GREAT. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
MEMOIR OF A BROTHER. With Portrait of GrorcE Hucues, 
after Watts, Engraved by JeENs, Crown 8vo. 5s. Sixth 
Edition, 
“ The boy who can read this book without deriving from it some addin 
tional impulse towards honourable, manly, and independent conduct, has 
no good stuff in him.”—DarLy News, 


Hunt.—HISTORY OF ITALY. By the Rev. W. Hunt, M.A. 
. Being the Fourth Volume of the Historical Course’ for Schools, 
Edited by Epwarp A, Freeman, D.C.L. 18mo. . 

“Mr, Hunt gives us a most compact but very readable little book, cons 
taining in small compass a very complete outline of a complicated and 
perplexing subject, Tt is a book which may be safely recommended to 
others besides schoolboys.” —JOUN BULL. 


Irving.—THE ANNALS OF OUR TIME. A Diurnal of Events, 
Social and Political, Home and yoreiem, from the Accession of 
Queen Victoria to the Peace of Versailles. By Joseru Irvinc. 
fourth Edition, 8vo. half-bound, 16s, 


ANNALS OF OUR TIME, Supplement, From Feb, 28, 1871, 
to March 19, 1874. 8yo. 4s. 6a. 
ANNALS OF OUR TIME. Second Supplement, From March, 
1874, to the Occupation of Cyprus. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
‘We have before us a trusty and ready guide to the events of the 
bast thirty years, available equally for the statesman, the politician, the 
public writer, and the general reader.” —TIMES, 


James.—Works by Henry James, Jun, FRENCH POETS AND 
NOVELISTS. “Crown 8vo. 85. 6d. 
CONTENTS :— Alfred de Musset; Théophile Gautier 3 Baudelaire ; 
Honoré de Balzac ; George Sand ; The Two Ampéres ; Turgenief, & ce. 


‘ 

Johnson’s Lives of the Poets.—the six Chief 
Lives—Milton, Dryden, Swift, Addison, Pope, Gray, With 
Macaulay's ‘* Life of Johnson.” Edited, with Preface, by 
MATTHEW ARNOLD, Crown 8vo. 65. 


Killen.—ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY OF IRELAND, from 
the Earliest Date to the Present Time. By W. D. KILLEN, D.D.,, 
President of Assembly's College, Belfast, and Professor of Eccle- 
siastical History. Two Vols. 8vo. 259. 

> Those who have the leisure ‘will do well to read these to volumes, 
They are full of interest, and are the result of great research... . We 
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have no hesitation in recommending the work to all who wish to improve 
their acquaintance with Irish history.” —SPECTATOR. 


Kingsley (Charles).—Works by the Rev. CHARLES KINGSLEY, 
M.A., Rector of Eversley and Canon of Westminster. (For 
other Works by the same Author, see THEOLOGICAL and BELLES 
LeTTRES Catalogues.) > 


ON THE ANCIEN REGIME as it existed on the Continent before 
the FrencH REVOLUTION. Three Lectures delivered at the - 
Royal Institution. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


AT LAST: A CHRISTMAS in the WEST INDIES, With nearly 
Fifty Illustrations. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Mr, Kingsley's dream of forty years was at last fulfilled, when he 
started on a Christmas expedition to the West Indies, for the purpose of 
becoming personally acquainted with the scenes which he has so vividly 
described in“ Westward Ho!” These two volumes are the journal of his 
voyage, Records of natural history, sketches of tropical landscape, chapters 
on education, views of society, all find their place. “‘ We can only say 
that Mr. Ringsley’s account of a ' Christmas in the West Indies’ is in 
coy way worthy to be classed among his happiest productions.” — 

TANDARD, 


THE ROMAN AND THE TEUTON. A Series of Lectures 
delivered before the University of Cambridge. New and Cheaper 
Edition, with Preface by Professor MAX MULLER. Crown 8yo, 65, 


PLAYS AND PURITANS, and other Historical Essays. With 

Portrait of Sir WALTER RALEIGH. New Edition, Crown 8vo. 6s. 

In addition to the Essay mentioned in the title, this volume contains 

other two—one on “Sir Walter Raleigh and his Time,” and one on 
Froudes “ History of England,” 


Kingsley (Henry).—TALES OF OLD TRAVEL, Re- 
narrated by Henry Kinestey, F.R.G.S. With Aight Zilus- 
trations by HuarpD. Fifth Edition, Crown 8vo. 3s. 

“ We know no better book for those who want knowledge or seck to 
refresh it, As for the ‘sensational,’ most novels are tame compared with 
these narratives,’ —ATHENAUM. 


Lang.—cCVPRUS: Its History, its Present Resources and Future 
Prospects. By R, HamiLton Lan, late H.M. Consul for the 
Island of Cyprus. With Two Illustrations and Four Maps. 8vo. 145. 

“ The fair and impartial account of her past and present to be found in 
these pages has an undoubted claim on the attention of all intelligent 
seaders,—MORNING Post, *. 








* 
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Laocoon.—translated from the Text of Lessing, with Preface and 
Notes by the Right Hon. Sir Ropurr J. Puitumorg, D.C.L. 
With Photographs. vo. 125. 


Leonardo da Vinci and his Works.—cConsisting of a 
Life of Leonardo Da Vinci, by Mrs. CHARLES W, HEAaton, 
Author of “ Albrecht Diirer of Niirnberg,” &c., an Essay on his 
Scientific and Literary Works by CHARLES CHRISTOPHER 
BLAcK, M.A,, and an account of his more important Paintings 
and Drawings, Illustrated with Permanent Photographs, Royat 
8vo, cloth, extra gilt. 31s. 6d, ’ 


Wes Z 

Liechtenstein.—HoLLAND HOUSE. By Princess MARIE 
LIECHTENSTEIN. With Five Steel Engravings by C. H, JREns, 
after Paintings by Warts and other celebrated Artists, and 
numerous Illustrations drawn by Professor P, H. DEvAMorrzs, and 
engraved on Wood by J. D. Coorgr, W. Paumer, and Jewrrr & 
Ce. Third and Cheaper Edition, Medium 8vo. clot elegant, 
16s, 

Also, an Edition containin » in addition to the above, about 40 
Illustrations by the W. bury-type process, and India Proofs of 
the Steel Engravings. Two vols, medium gto, half morocco 
elegant, 44. 4s. 


Lloyd.—THE AGE OF PERICLES, A History of the Arts and 
Politics of Greece from the Persian to the Peloponnesian War, 
By W. Watkiss Luoyp. Two Vols. 8vo, 21s, 
“* No such account of Greek art Of the best period has yet been brought 
together in an English work... .. Mr. Loyd has produced a book oy 
unusual excellence and interest.”—PALL MALL Gazeite, 


Loch Etive and the Sons of Uisnach.—with tus. 
trations, 8vo. 14s. . 

“* Not only have we Loch Etive of the present time brought before us in 

\colours as true as they are vivid, but stirring scenes which happened on 

the borders of the beautiful lake in senti-mythical times are conjured up 

with singular skill. Nowhere else do we remember Yo have met with such 

a well-written account of the invasion of Scotland by the Irisk.”—Giony, 


Loftie.—a RIDE IN EGYPT FROM SIOOT TO LUXOR, IN 
1879 ; with Notes on the Present State and Ancient History of the 
Nile Valley, and some account of the various ways of making the 
Yoyage out and home. By the Rev. W. J. Lorri, With 
a Illustrations, Crown 8yo. ror, 6d. 
“| We prophesy that Mr, Loftie’s little book will accompany niany 
#f travellers on the Nile in the coming winters,” —T Es, 
; B 
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Lubbock, — ADDRESSES, POLITICAL AND EDUCA- 
TIONAL. By Sir Joun Luppock, Bart, M.P., D.C.L., 
F.R.S. 8vo. 85, 6d. 


Macdonell.—FRANCE SINCE THE FIRST EMPIRE. By 
JAMES MACDONELE. Edited with Preface by his Wife. Crown 
8vo. [Shortly. 


Macarthur.— HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, By MaRrcarET 
MacarTuur. Being the Third Volume of the Historical Course 
for Schools, Edited by Epwarp A. Freeman, D.C.L. Second 
Edition. 18mo, 2s. 

“Tt is an excillent summary, sininipeachable as to facts, and putting 
them in the clearest and most impartial light attainable.” —GUARDIAN. 
“ No previous History of Scotland of the same bulk is anything Hie so 
trustworthy, or deserves to be so extenstuely used as a text-book.” —GLOBE. 


Macmillan (Rev. Hugh).—For other Works by sante Author, 
see THEOLOGICAL and SCIENTIFIC CATALOGUES. 

HOLIDAYS ON HIGH LANDS; or, Rambles and Incidents in 
search of Alpine Plants. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Globe 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

“ Botanical knowledge is blended with a love of nature, a pious en- 

thusiasm, and a rich felicity of diction not to be met with in any works 
of kindred character, if we except those of Hugh Miller.” TELEGRAPH. 


Macready.—MACREADY'S REMINISCENCES AND SE. 
LECTIONS FROM HIS DIARIES AND LETTERS. Edited 
by Sir F. Pottock, Bart., one of his Executors. With Four 
Foreels engraved by JEENS. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 

vo. 75. 6d. 

“As a careful and Jor the most part just estimate of the stage during 
avery brilliant period, the attraction of these volumes can scarcely be 
surpassed, .... Readers who have no special interest in theatrical 
matters, but enjoy miscelianeous gossip, will be allured from page to page, 
attracted by familiar names and by observations upon popular actors and‘ 
authors.” —SPECTATOR. 


Mahaffy.—wWorks by the Rev. J. P. MAuarry, M.A., Fellow of 
Trinity College, Dublin :— 

SOCIAL LIFE IN GREECE FROM HOMER TO MENAN- 
DER. ‘Third Edition, revised and enlarged, with 2 few chapter 
on Greek Art. Crown 8vo. 9s. 

‘Tt should be in the hands of all who desive thoroughly to werderstand , 

and to entjoy Greek literature, arid to. an intelligent idea of the old Greck - 


life, political, social, arid efigions.” —GUARDIAN, 
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Mahafly.—vontinned, 


RAMBLES AND STUDIES IN GREECE. With Ihustrations. 
‘orn $vo. tos. 62, New and enlarged Edition, with Map and 
lustrations, 


‘A singularly instructive and agreeable volume.” —ATRENXUM, 


“‘ Maori."’"—spoRT AND WORK ON THE NEPAUL FRON- 
TIER ; or, Twelve Years’ Spotting Reminiscences of an Indigo 
Planter. By ‘‘Maort.” With Illustrations. 8vo. 145. 

“ Every day's adventures, with all the joys and perilssof the chase, are 
told as only a keen and cunning sportsman can tell them.” —STANDARD. 


Margary.—THE JOURNEY OF AUGUSTUS RAYMOND 
MARGARY FROM SHANGHAE TO BHAMO AND BACK 
TO MANWYNE. From his Journals and Letters, with a brief 
Biographical Preface, a concluding chapter by Sir RUTHERFORD 
Alcock, K.C.B., and a Steel Portrait engraved by JEENs, and 
Map. 8vo. ros. 6d. 

“ There is a mantiness, a cheerful spirit, an inherent vigour which 
das never overcome by sickness or debility, .a tact which co ed the 
prejudices of a strange and suspicious * pebmlation, a quiet self-reliance, 
always combined with deep religious fe ling, unalloyed by either priggish- 
ness, cant, or superstition, that ought to commend this volume to readers 
sitting gutetly at home who feel any pride in the high estimation accordet 
to men of their vace at Yarkand or at Khiva, in the heart of Africa, or 
on the shores of Lake Seri-kul,”—SaTuRDAY Review. 


Markham.—NORTHWARD HO! By Captain ALBERT H, 
MARKHAM, R.N., Author of “The Great Frozen Sea,” &e. 
Including a Narrative of Captain Phipps’s Expedition, by a Mic- 
shipman. With Ilustrations, Crown 8ve, ros. 6d. 

“ Captain sMarkham’s interesting volume has the adeantage of being 
written by a man who is practically conversant with the subject.” —PALL 

MaLL GAZETTE, 


Martin.—THE HISTORY OF LLOYD'S, AND OF MARINE 
INSURANCE IN GREAT BRITAIN. With an Appendix 
containing Statistics relating to Marine Insurance, By FREDERICK 
MARTIN, Atuthor of “ The Statesman’s Year Book.” Svo. ¥4s. 


Martineau.—BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 1852—¥875. 
By HarRIET MaRTINEAU, With Additional Sketches, and Auto- 
biographical Sketch. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Masson (David).—For other Works by same Author, see Puito- 
— = SOPHICAL and BeLLes Lerrrus CATALOGUES. 
Re 
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Masson (David).—continued. = 


CHATTERTON : A Story of the Year 1770. By Davip Masson, 
LL.D., Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


THE THREE DEVILS: Luther's, Goethe’s, and Milton’s; and 
other Essays, Crown 8vo. 55: 


WORDSWORTH, SHELLEY, AND KEATS; and other 
Essays, Crown 8vo. 55. 


Mathews.—LiFE OF CHARLES J. MATHEWS, Chiefly 
Autobiographical, With Selections from his Correspondence and 
Speeches, Edited by CHARLES DICKENS. 

“* Ont of the pleasantest and most readable books of the season. From 
first to last these two volumes are alive with the inimitable artist and 
comedian, .. . The whole book is full of life, vigour, and wit, and even 
through some of the gloomy episodes of volume two, will repay most careful 
study, So complete, so varied a picture of a man’s life is rarely to be met 
with,” —STANDARD, 


Maurice.—THE FRIENDSHIP OF BOOKS; AND OTHER 
LECTURES. By the Rev. F, D. Maurice. Edited with Pre- 
face, by THomas Hucues, Q.C. Crown 8vo, tos. 67. 


Mayor (J. E. B.)-WorKS edited by Jon E. B. Mayor, 
M.A., Kennedy Professor of Latin at Cambridge :—- 


CAMBRIDGE IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. Part IL 
Autobiography of Matthew Robinson. Fcap, 8vo. 55. 62, 


LIFE OF BISHOP BEDELL, By his Son. Feap. 8vo.. 35. 64. 


Melbourne.—MEMOIRS OF THE RT. HON, WILLIAM, 
SECOND VISCOUNT MELBOURNE. By W. M, Torrens, 
M.P. With Portrait after Sir, T. Lawrence, Second Edition. 
2 Vols, 8vo, 325. : 

“As might be expected, he has produced a book which will command 
and reward attention. It contains a great deal of valuable matter ant 

a great deal of animated, elegant writing.” QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Mendelssohn.—LETTERS AND RECOLLECTIONS, By 
FERDINAND HILLeR. Translated by M. E. Von GLEHN. With 
Portrait from a Drawing by KaRL MULLER, never before pub- 
lished. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 

“< This is @ very interesting addition to our knowledge of the great 
German composer. It reveals him to us under anew light, as the warm 
hearted comrade, the musician whose soul was in his work, and the hom: 
loving, domestic man,” —STANDARD, 
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Merewether.—By SEA AND BY LAND. Being a Trip 
through Egypt, India, Ceylon, Australia, New Zealand, and 
America—all Round the World. By HENRY ALWORTH MERE- 
WETHER, one of Her Majesty’s Counsel. Crown 8vo, 85. 6d, 


Michael Angelo Buonarotti ; Sculptor, Painter, Architect. 
The Story of his Life and Labours. By C. C. Black, M.A. 
Illustrated by 20 Permanent Photographs. Royal 8vo. cloth 
elegant, 315. 6¢. 

“* The story of Michael Angelos life remains interesting whatever be the 
manner of telling it, and supported as it is by this beautiful series of photo» 
graphs, the volume must take rank among the most splendid of Christmas 
books, fitted to serve and to outlive the season,” PALL. MALL GAZETTE. 


Michelet.—A SUMMARY OF MODERN HISTORY. Trans- 
lated from the French of M. MICHELET, and continued to the 
present time by M, C. M. Simpson. Globe 8vo. 45. 6a, 


Milton.—LirE OF JOHN MILTON, Narrated in connection 
with the Political, Ecclesiastical, and Literary History of his ‘Time. 
By Davip Masson, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Rhetoric and 
English Literature in the University of Edinburgh. With Portraits. 
‘Vol, I, 18s. Vol. IL., 1638—1643. 8vo. 16s. Vol. TIL 
1643-1649, 8vo. 18s. Vols. IV. and V. 1649—1660, 325. 
Vol. VI, concluding the work in the press. 

This work is not only a Biography, but atso a continuous Politual, Eccle- 
siastical, and Literary History of England through Milton's whole time. 


Mitford (A. B.)—TALES OF OLD JAPAN. By A. B. 
Mirrorb, Second Secretary to the British Legation in Japan. 
With upwards of 30 Illustrations, drawn and cut on Wood by 
Japanese Artists. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“ These very original volumes will always be interesting as memorials 
of a most exceptional society, while regarded simply as tales, they are 

Sparkling, sensational, and dramatic.” —PAaLt. MALL GAZETTE, 


Monteiro.—ANGOLA AND THE RIVER CONGO. By 
Joachim MonveIRo, With numerous Illustrations from Sketches 
taken on the spot, anda Map. Two Vols, crown 8vo, 21s. 


Morison.—THE LIFE AND TIMES OF SAINT BERNARD, 
Abbot of Clairvaux. By James CoTTER Morison, M.A, New 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Moseley.—NOTES BY A NATURALIST ON THE CHAL- 
LENGER: being an Account of various Observations marie 
during the Voyage of H.M.S. Challenger, Round the World, 
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in 1872-76, By H. N. Mosgrey, F.R.S., Member of the 
Scientific Staff of the Challenger. 8vo, with Maps, Coloured Plates, 
and Woodcuts. 215, , 

“* This is certainly the most interesting and suggestive book, descriptive 
of @ naturalists travels, which has been published since Mr, Darwin's 
‘Journal of Researches’ appeared, more than forty years ago.” —NATURE. 
“We cannot point to any book of travels in our day more vied in its 
Sowers of description, more varied in its subject matter, or more attractive 
to every educated reader”’—SATURDAY REVIEW, 


Murray.—ROUND ABOUT FRANCE. By E, C. Grenvitie 
Murray. Crown 8vo. 75. 6d, 


‘* These short essays area perfect mine of information as to the present 
condition and future prospects of political parties in France... '. It is 
ul once extremely interesting and exceptionally instructive on a subject on 
which few English people are well informed.” —SCOFSMAN. 


Napier.—MACVEY NAPIER’S SELECTED CORRE- 
SPONDENCE, Edited by his Son, Macvey Napier. 8vo, 145. 
The Times says :—*' It is replete with useful material for the bio- 
sraphers of many distinguished writers of the generation which is passing 
away, Since reading it we understand several noteworthy men, and 
Lrougham in particular, far better than we did before.” © It would be 
useless to attempt within our present limits to give any adequate idea of the 
abundance of interesting passages which meet us in the tetters of Macaulay, 
Brougham, Carlyle, fhe, Senior, and many other well-known writers. 
Lispectally piquant are Feffrey’s perivdical criticisms on the contents of 
the Review which he had formerly edited.’ —PAut. MALL Gazette, 


Napoleon.—THE HISTORY OF NAPOLEON I. By P. 
LANFREY. A Translation with the sanction of the Author. 
4vols, 8yo, Vols. I. II. and ITI. price 125. each, Vol. IV. 
6s, 

The PALL MALL GAZETTE says it is “one of the most striking 
preces of historical composition of which France has to boast,” and the 
SaTuRDAY REVIEW calls if an excellent translation of a work on every 
ground deserving to be translated. It is unquestionably and immeasurably 
the best that has been produced. [tis in Jact the only work to which we 
can turn for an accurate and trustworthy narrative of that extraordinary 
career, .. . The book is the best and indeed the only trustworthy history 
of Napoleon which has been written,” 


Nichol.—TABLES OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE AND 
HISTORY, a.p. 200--1876. By J. Nicnot, LL.D., Professor 
of English Language and Literature, Glasgow. gto. 65. 6d. 

TABLES OF ANCIENT LITERATURE AND HISTORY, 
B.C, 1500-—A.D. 200, By the same Author. gto. 45. 6d. 
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Nordenskidéld’s Arctic Voyages, 1858-79. — With 
Maps and numerous Illustrations. 8vo. 16s. 
“© A volume of great interest and much scientifie value,” —NATURE, 


Oliphant (Mrs.).—THE MAKERS OF FLORENCE: Dante 
Giotto, Savonarola, and their City. By Mrs, OLIPHANT. With 
numerous Llustrations from drawings by Professor DELAMOTTT, 
and portrait of Savonarola, engraved by JEENS. Second Edition. 
Medium 8vo, Cloth extra. 215. 

“We are grateful to Mrs. Oliphant for her eloquent and beautiful 
sketches of Dante, Fra Angelico, and Savonarola. Thay are picturesque, 
fall of Wa and rich in detail, and they are charmingly illustrated by the 
art of the engraver.” —SPECTATOR, 


Oliphant.—THE DUKE AND THE SCHOLAR; and other 
Essays, By T. L. KincTon OLIPHANT, 8vo. Jy. 6d, 
«* This volume contains one of the most beautiful biographical essays we 
have seen since Macaulay’s days,” —-STANDARD. 


Otte.—SCANDINAVIAN HISTORY. By E. C. OrTz, With 
Maps. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6s, 


Owens College Essays and Addresses.—py Pro. 
FESSORS AND LECTURERS OF OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 
Published in Commemoration of the Opening of the New College 
Buildings, October 7th, 1873. 8vo, 145. 


Palgrave (R. F. D.)—THE HOUSE OF COMMONS; 
Tilustrations of its History and Practice. By REGINALD F. D. 
PALGRAVE, Clerk Assistant of the House of Commons, New 
and Revised Edition, Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 


Palgrave (Sir F.}—HISTORY OF NORMANDY AND 
OF ENGLAND. By Sir Francis PALGRAVE, Deputy Keeper 
of Her Majesty's Public Records. Completing the History to the 

: Death of William Rufus. 4 Vols. 8vo. 4/. 45. 


Palgrave (W. G.)—A NARRATIVE OF A YEAR'S 
JOURNEY THROUGH CENTRAL AND EASTERN 
‘ARABIA, 1862-3. By WILLIAM GirvorD PatcRavE, late of 
the Eighth Regiment Bombay N. I. Sixth Edition. With Maps, 
Plans, and Portrait of Author, engraved on steel by Jeens. Crown 
8vo, 65. 

“6 He has not only written one of the best books on the Arabs and ont 
of the best hooks on Arabia, but has done so in a manner that must 
command the respect no less than the admiration of his fellow-country- 

men,” —FORTNIGUTLY REviEw. 


. 
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Palgrave.—continned, 

ESSAYS ON EASTERN QUESTIONS, By W. Girrorp 

PALGRAVE. 8vo. 105, 64, 

“These essays are full of anecdote and interest. The book is decidedly 
@ valuable addition to the stock of literature on which men must 
base their opinion of the difficult social and political problems sug- 
gested by the designs of Russia, the capacity of Makometans for 
sovereignty, and the yood government and retention of India,” — 
SaTuRI Av REeviEw, 


DUTCH GUIANA, With Maps and Plans. 8vo.” 9s, 

“* His pages are nearly exhaustive as Sar as facts and statistics go, 
while they are lightened by graphic social sketches as well as Sparkling 
descriptions of scenery."-—SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Pattesom.—1LFE AND LETTERS OF JOHN COLERIDGE 
PATTESON, D.D., Missionary Bishop of the Melanesian Islands, 
By CHARLOTTE M. Yoncg, Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe.” 
ith Portraits after RICHMOND and from Photograph, engraved by 
Jzuns, With Map. Fifth Edition. Two Vols, Crown vO, 125. 
‘Miss Yonge’s work is in one respect a model biography. It is made 
up almost entirely of Patteson's own letters, Aware that he had left his 
home once and for all, his correspondence took the form of a diary, and 
@s we read on we come to know the man, and to love him almost as if wi 
had seen kim.” ATHENRUM. “Such a life, with its grand lessons of 
unselfishness, is a blessing and an honour to the age in which tt is lived ; 
the bagraphy cannot be studved without pleasure and profit, and indeed 
we should think litle of the man who did not rise from the study of it 
better and wiser, Nether the Church nor the nation which produces 
such sons need ever despair of its Suture.” SATURDAY RzvIEW, 


Pauli.—PIcTURES OF OLD ENGLAND. By Dr. REINHOLD 
PavLi. Translated, with the approval of the Author, by E. C. 
Orre. Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Payne.—A HISTORY OF EUROPEAN COLONIES. By: 
E. J. PAYNE, M.A. With Maps. 18mo. 48. 6d, 

The TIMES says :— We have seldom met with a historian capable of 
forming a more comprehenswe, Sar-secing, and unprejudiced estimate of 
events and peoples, and we can commend this little work as one certain to 
prove of the highest interest to all thoughtful readers,” 


Persia.—EASTERN PERSIA. An Account of the Joumeys of 
the Persian Boundary Commission, 1870-1-2.—Vol. I. The Geo- 
graphy, with Narratives by Majors St. Joun, Lovett, and Evan 


SMITH, and an Introduction by Major-General Sir FREDERIC 
Gotpsmip, C.B., K.C.$.1., British Commissioner and Arbitrater” 
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With Maps and Illustrations.—Vol. II. The Zooiogy and Geology. 

By W. T. Branrorp, A.R.S.M., F.R.S. With Coloured Illus- 

trations. Two Vols, 8vo. 42s, 

“ The volumes largely increase our store of information about 

countries with which Englishmen ought to be familiar, <i 
They throw into the shade all that hitherto has appeared in our tongue 
respecting the local features of Persia, ils scenery, its resources, even its 
social condition, They contain also abundant evidence of English 
endurance, daring, and spirit.” '~-TIMES. 


Prichard.—THE ADMINISTRATION OF iNDIA. From 
1859 to 1868. The First Ten Years of Administration under the 
Crown, By 7. T. PRICHARD, Barrister-at-Law. Two Vols. 
Demy 8vo. With Map, ars. 


Raphael.—RAPHAEL or URBINO AND HIS FATHER 
GIOVANNI SANTL by J. D. Passavant, formerly Director 
of ite Museum at Frankfort. With Twenty Permanent Photo- 

Royal 8vo. Handsomely bound. 315. 6a. 
The ag serrata Review says of them, ‘‘We have seen not a few 


elegant specimens of Mr, Woodbury’s new process, but we have seen 
none that equal these.” 


Reynolds.—siR JOSHUA REYNOLDS AS A PORTRAIT 
PAINTER. AN ESSAY. By J. Cuurton Cotzins, B.A. 
Balliol College, Oxford. Illustrated by a Series of Portraits of 
distinguished Beauties of the Court of George III. ; reproduced 
in Autotype from Proof Impressions of the celebrated Engravings, 
by VALENTINE GREEN, THOMAS Watson, F. R, SMITH, E. 
FisHer, and others. Folio half-morocco, £5 55. 


Rogers (James E. Thorold).—HISTORICAL GLEAN. 
INGS : A Series of Sketches. Montague, br as) Adam Smith, 
Cobbett. By Prof. Rogers, Crown 8vo. 45. Second Series. 
Wiklif, Laud, Wilkes, and Horne Tooke. Crown 8vo, 65. 


Routledge. cHAPTERS IN THE HISTORY OF POPULAR 
PROGRESS IN ENGLAND, chiefly in Relation to the Freedom. 
of the Press and Trial by Jury, 1660—1820, With application to 
later years, By J. RouTLEDGE. 8vo. 16s. 


“ The volume abowids in facts and information, almost always useful 
and often curious.” —TIMES. 


Rumford.—cOUNT RUMFORD’S COMPLETE WORKS, 
with Memoir, and Notices of his Daughter. By GzorcEz ELLis. 
- Five Vols, 8vo. 4/. 145. 62. 
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Seeley (Professor).— LECTURES AND ESSAYS. By 
J. R. Sgerzy, M.A. Professor of Modern History in the 
University of Cambridge. 8vo, 10s, 6¢. 

ConTENTS :—Roman Iniperialism: 1. The Great Roman Revolu- 
ton; 2. The Proximate Cause of the Fall of the Roman Empire ; 
The Later Empire, — Milton’s Political Opinions — Milton's Poetry 
—Elementary Principles in Art—Liberal Education in Universitics 
= English in Schools —The Church as a Teacher of Morality —The 
Teaching of Politics: an Inaugural Lecture delivered at Cambridge. 


Shelburne:—L1re OF WILLIAM, EARL OF SHELBURNE, | 
AFTERWARDS FIRST MARQUIS OF LANSDOWNE. 
With Extracts from his Papers and Correspondence. By Lord 
Epmonb Frramaurice. In Three Vols. 8vo, Vol, I. 1737— 
1766, 125. ; Volill. 1766—1776, 12s, ; Vol. IL. 17761805. 165. 

“Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice has succeeded in placing before us a 
wealth of new matter, which, while casting valuable and much-needed 
light on several obscure passages in the political history of a hundred 
years ago, has enabled us for the first time to form a clear and consistent 
idea of his ancestor.”—SPECTATOR. 


Sime.—nistory oF GERMANY. By James Sime, M.A. 
18mo. 3s.__Being Vol. V. of the Historical Course for Schools: 
Edited by Epwarp A, Freeman, D.C.L. 

‘* This is a remarkably clear and impressive History of Germany.” — 

STANDARD, 


Squier.—reRu: INCIDENTS OF TRAVEL AND EX. 
PLORATION IN THE LAND OF THE INCAS. By E. G. 
Squier, M.A., F.S.A,, late U.S. Commissioner to Peru. With 
300 INustrations. Second Edition. 8vo. 21s. ; 

The TIMES says :—* No more solid and trustworthy contribution haa 
been made to an accurate knowledge of what areamong the most wonderful - 
ruins in the world. The work is really what its ate implies, While of 
the greatest importance as a contribution to Pauvian archeology, itis alsoa 
thoroughly entertaining and instructive narrative of travel, Not the least 
important feature must beconsidered the numerous wellexecuted iWustrations.” 


Strangford.—EGYPTIAN SHRINES AND SYRIAN SEPUL- 
CHRES, including a Visit to Palmyra. By Emity A. Beaurort 
(Viscountess Strangford), Author of “The Eastern Shores of 
the Adriatic.” New Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Tait.—AN ANALYSIS OF ENGLISH HISTORY, based upon 
Green’s ‘Short History of the English People.” By C. W. A, 
Tair, M.A,, Assistant Master, Clifton College. Crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. 
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* Tait.—CATHARINE AND CRAUFURD TAIT, WIFE AND 
SON OF ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL, ARCHBISHOP OF 
CANTERBURY : a Memoir, Edited, at the request of the Arch- 
bishop, by the Rev. W. BENHAM, B.D., Vicar of Margate, and 
One of the Six Preachers of Canterbury Cathedral. With Two 
Portraits engraved by JEENS. Crown 8vo. 425. 6d. 

“ The volume can scarcely fail to be read widely and with deep interest. 
.. « dt ts difficult to put tt down when once taken in hand, still more 
difficult to get through it without emotion. . . . We commend the volume 
to those who knew Catharine and Craufurd Tait as one which will bring 

“back ¢o their minds recollections of their characters as trueras the recollec- 

) fons of the faces brought back by the two excellent portraits which adorn 

the book ; while to those who knew them not, we commend it as containing 
the record of two noble Christian lives, which it will be a pleasure to 
them to contemplate and an advantage to emulate.’—LIMES, 


Thomas.—THE LIFE OF JOHN THOMAS, Surgeon of the 
‘Earl of Oxford” East Indiaman, and First Baptist Missionary to 
Bengal. By C. B. Lewis, Baptist Missionary. 8vo. 10s. 6d, 


Thompson.—HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Epiru THomp- 

SON. Being Vol. IT. of the Historical Course for Schools, Edited 

. by Epwarp A. Freeman, D.C.L. New Edition, revised and 
enlarged, with Maps. 18mo, 2s, 67, 

“Freedom from prejudice, simplicity of style, and accuracy of state- 
ment, are the characteristics of this volume. V4 ts a trustworthy text-book, 
and likely to be generally serviceable in schools.” PALL MALL GAZETTE. 
“ In its great accuracy and correctness of detail it stands far ahead of the 
general run of school manuals. Its arrangement, too, ts clear, and its 
style simple and straightforward,” —SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Todhunter.—THE CONFLICT OF STUDIES ; AND 
OTHER ESSAYS ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH 
EDUCATION. By Isaac TopHunrer, M.A., F.R.S., late 
Fellow and Principal Mathematical Lecturer or St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 8vo. 10s. 6d. : 


Trench (Archbishop).—For other Works by the same Author, 
see THEOLOGICAL and BELLes LEetTrres CATALOGUES, and 
page 30 of this Catalogue. 

GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS IN GERMANY, and other Lectures 
an the Thirty Years’ War. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Feap. 8vo. 4s." : : 

PLUTARCH, HIS LIFE, HIS LIVES, AND HIS MORALS. 
Five Lectures. Second Edition, enlarged, Feap. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

LECTURES ON MEDIEVAL CHURCH HISTORY. Being 
the substance of Lectures delivered in Queen’s College, London.. 

-— Second Edition, revised. 8vo. 12s, = 3 
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Trench (Maria).—THE LIFE OF ST. TERESA, By MARIA 
TRENCH. With Portrait engraved by JEENs. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 85. 6d. S 

“* A book of rare interest.”—JOHN BULL, 


Trench (Mrs. R.)—REMAINS OF. THE LATE MRS. 
RICHARD TRENCH. Being Selections from her, Journals, 
Letters, and other Papers, Edited by ARCHBISHOP TRENCH, 
New and Cheaper Issue, with Portrait. 8vo. 6s, 


Trollope.—a HISTORY OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF 
FLORENCE FROM THE EARLIEST INDEPENDENCE 
OF THE COMMUNE TO THE FALL OF THE REPUBLIC 
IN 183t, By T, ADoLpHUS TROLLOPE, 4 Vols, 8vo. Half 
morocco, 215, aaa 


Uppingham by the Sea.—A NARRATIVE OF THE 
YEAR AT BORTH. By J. H.S. Crown 8vo, 35. 6d 


Victor Emmanuel II., First King of Italy.—u1s 
LIFE: By G.S. Gopxkin. 2 vols., crown 8vo. 16s, 
‘An extremely clear and interesting history of one of the most 
important changes of later times.”—~EXAMINER. 


Wallace.—THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO: the Land of the 
Orang Utan and the Bird of Paradise. By ALFRED RussEL 
WaALLAcE, A Narrative of Travel with Studies of Man and 
Nature. With Maps and numerous Illustrations. Sixth Edition, 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

“* The result is a vivid picture of tropical life, which may be read with 
unflagging interest, and a sufficient account of his scientific conclusions to 
stimulate our appetite without wearying us by detail. In short, we may 
safely say that we have never read a more agreeable book of its hind.” 
Saturpay Review. 


Ward.—a HISTORY OF ENGLISH DRAMATIC LITERS? 
TURE TO THE DEATH OF QUEEN ANNE. By A. W. 
‘Warp, M.A., Professor of History and English Literature in 
Owens College, Manchester. Two Vols. 8vo. 325. ."-- 

“As full of interest as of information, To students of dramatic 

Uiterature invaluable, and may be equally recommended to veaders for 

mere pastime,”—PALL MALL GAZETTE. * : 


Ward (J.)}—EXPERIENCES OF A DIPLOMATIST. Being 
recollections of Germany founded on Diaries kept during the years/ 
1840—1870. By JoHN’ Warp, C.B., late. H.M, Minister- ' 
Resident to the Hanse Towns. 8vo. tos. 6d. om 
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, Waterton (C.)—WANDERINGS IN SOUTH AMERICA, 
THE NORTH-WEST OF THE UNITED STATES, AND 
THE ANTILLES IN 1812, 1816, 1820, and 1824. With 
Original Instructions for the perfect Preservation of Birds, etc., 
for Cabinets of Natural History. By CHARLES WATERTON. 
New Edition, edited with Biographical Intreduction-and Explana- 
tory Index by the Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A. With 100 Iljustrations, 
Cheaper Edition, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Wedgwood.—JOHN WESLEY AND THE EVANGELICAL 
- REACTION of the Eighteenth Century. By Junia WEDGWOoD. - 
Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


‘SWhewell.—WILLIAM WHEWELL, D.D., late Master of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. An Account of his Writings, with 
Selections from his Literary and Scientific Correspondence, By 
1, TOOHUNTER, M.A, F.R.S. Two Vols. 8vo. 255. 


* White.—THE NATURAL HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES 
OF SELBORNE. By GicBerT WHITE. Edited, with Memoir 
and Notes, by FRANK BuckLaNnp, A Chapter on Antiquities by 
LLorD SELBORNE, Map, &c., and numerous Illustrations by 
~, H. DevamorTe. Royal 8vo, Cloth, extra gilt, Cheaper 
‘Issue. 215.. : 

Aiso a Large Paper Edition, containing, in addition to the above, - 
upwards of Thirty Woodburytype Tihustrations from Drawings 
‘by Prof. DELAMOTTE. Two Vols. 4to, Half morocco, elegant. 


al. 4s. 

«hr Dalamottes charming illustrations are a worthy decoration of so” 
dainty a book, They bring ‘Selborne before us, and really help us to 
understand why Whites love for his native place never grew cold,” — 
TIMES. 


Wilson.—A MEMOIR OF GEORGE WILSON, “M. D., 
F.R.S.E., Regius Professor of Technology in the University of 
Edinburgh. By his Sister. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 


Wilson (Daniel, LL.D.)—Works by Danret Wi1SoNn, 
LL.D., Professor of History and English Literature in University 
College, Toronto :-— 

_ PREHISTORIC ANNALS OF SCOTLAND. New Edition, 
with numerous Illustrations. Two Vols. demy 8vo, 36s. 

“One of the most interesting, learned, and elegant works we have 

seen for a long timé” —WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 

PREHISTORIC MAN : Researches into the Origin of Civilization 
in the Old and New World. New Edition, revised and enlarged 
throughout, with numerous Illustrations and two Coloured - Plates. 
Two Vols. 8vo. 36. 
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Wilson.—continued. 
‘4 valuable work pleasantly written and well worthy of attention 
both by students and general readers.” ACADEMY. : 


CHATTERTON: A Biographical Study. By DanreL_WILson, 
LL.D., Professor of History and English Literature in University 
College, Toronto, Crown 8vo. 6s. 6a. 


Yonge (Charlotte M.)—Works by CuarnoTrz M, YoncE, 
Author of ‘‘ The Heir of Redclyffe,” &c., &c. -— 


A PARALLEL HISTORY OF FRANCE AND ENGLAND: 
consisting of Outlines and Dates. Oblong 4to. 3s. 6d. 
CAMEOS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY, From Rollo to Edward 
II. Extra feap. 8vo, Third Edition, 55. 
Srconp Serrzs, THE WARS IN FRANCE. Extra feap. 
8vo, Third Edition, 5s, 
Tuirp Serizs, THE WARS OF THE ROSES. Extra 
feap. 8vo, 55. ‘ 
‘* Instead of dry details,” says the NONCONFORMIST, “we have living 
pictures, faithful, vivid, and striking.” oe 
Fourtu Sertgs. Reformation Times, Extra feap. 8vo. 5. 
HISTORY OF FRANCE, Maps. 18mo. 3s. 6d. é 
[istorical Course for Schools, 
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POLITICS, POLITICAL AND SOCIAL 
ECONOMY, LAW, AND KINDRED 
SUBJECTS. 


Anglo-Saxon Law.—zsSAvs IN. Contents: Law Courts 
—tLand and Family Lawsand Legal Procedure generally. With 
Select cases. Medium 8vo. 18s. 


Arnold.—THE ROMAN SYSTEM OF PROVINCIAL ADMIN- 
ISTRATION TO THE ACCESSION OF CONSTANTINE 
THE GREAT. Being the Arnold Prize Essay for 1879. By 
W..T. Arnold, B.A. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Ball.—THE STUDENT'S GUIDE TO THE BAR. By 
Warter W. Bat, M.A., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at- 
Law. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

“The student will here find a clear statement of the several steps by 
which the degree of barrister is obtained, and also useful advice about 
the advantages of a prolonged course of ‘reading in Chambers," — 

ACADEMY, 


Bernard.— FOUR LECTURES ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED 
WITH DIPLOMACY. By MontTacuve Bgrnarv, M.A,, 
ghishels Professor of International Law and Diplomacy, Oxford. 
vO. 98, 

““Singularly interesting lectures, $0 able, clear, and attractive," —SYKc- 

‘TATOR. 


Bright (John, M.P.)—works by the Right Hon. Jon Brign7, 

SPEECHES ON QUESTIONS OF PUBLIC POLICY. 

Edited by Professor THOROLD RoGERs. Author’s Popular Edition. 
Globe 8vo, 35. 6d. 

“Mr. Bright's speeches will always deserve to be studted, as an 
apprenticeship to popular and parliamentary oratory ; they will form 
materials for the history of our time, and many brilliant passages, 
perhaps some entire speeches, will really become a part of the living litera- 
ture of England.” —DatLy NEws. 


LIBRARY EDITION. Two Vols. 8vo, With Portrait. 255. 
PUBLIC ADDRESSES. Edited by J. THorotp RocErs, 8vo. 
1456 
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Bucknill._—yasiruaL DRUNKENNESS AND INSANE 
DRUNKARDS, By J. ¢. BuckNiLL, M.D., F.R.S., late 
Lord: Chancellor’s Visitor of Lunatics, Crown 8vo. 28. 62, 


Cairnes.— works by J. EB CaIRNEs, M.A., Emeritus Professor ot 
Political Economy in University College, London. : 
ESSAYS IN POLITICAL ECONOMY, THEORETICAL 
and APPLIED, By J. E. Cairnes, M.A., Professor of Political 
Economy in University College, London, 8vo. tos, 64, 

POLITICAL ESSAYS. 8vo. tos. 6d. 

* SOME LEADING PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY 
NEWLY EXPOUNDED. 8yo. 145. 

ConTENTs :—Part J. Value. Part If. Labour and Capital, Part 
II, International Trade, 

“A work which is perhaps the most valuable contribution to the science 
made since the publication, a quarter of a century since, of Mr. Mitl's 
‘ Principles of Political Economy?” —Daiy News, 

THE CHARACTER AND LOGICAL METHOD OF POLI. 

TICAL ECONOMY. New Edition, enlarged. 8yo, 75. 6d. 

‘* These lectures are admirably fitted to correct the slipshod generaliza- 

tions which pass current as the science o Political Economy.” —Times, 


Cobden (Richard).—sprEcHEs on QUESTIONS OF 
PUBLIC POLICY. By Ricwarp Cospen. Edited by the 
Right Hon, John Bright, M.P., and J. E. Thorold Rogers, 
Popular Edition, 8v0. 3s. 67, 


Fawcett.—works by Henry Fawcert, M.A, M.P., Fellow of 
Trinity Hall, and Professor of Political Economy in the University 
of Cambridge :— 

THE ECONOMIC POSITION OF THE BRITISH 
LABOURER. Extra feap. 8vo. 55. 

MANUAL OF POLITICAL ECONOMY, Fifth Edition, with 
New Chapters on the Depreciation of Silver, etc. Crown 8vo. 
12s, : 

The Darty News says: “Ut Sorms one of the best introductions 40 the 
principles of the science, and to its Practical applications in the problems 
of modern, and especially of English, government and Society,” 

PAUPERISM: ITS CAUSES AND REMEDIES. Crown 8vo. 

§s. 6a. 

The ATHENAUM calls the work “a repertory of interesting and well 
digested information.” 

SPEECHES ON SOME CURRENT POLITICAL QUES- 

TIONS. 8yo. . Gd, 

‘* They will help to educate, not perhaps, Parties, hut the educators of 

barties,"—Datty NEws, ‘ 
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Fawcett.—continued. 

FREE TRADE AND PROTECTION: an Inquiry: into the 
Causes which have retarded the general adoption of Free Trade 
since its introduction into England. Third Edition. 8vo. 75. 6d. 

“No greater service can be rentered to the cause of Free Trade than a 

clear explanation of the principles on which Free Trade rests. Pro- 
fessor Fawcett has done this in the volume before us with ail his habitual 
clearness of thought and expression.” —ECONOMIST. 


ESSAYS ON POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SUBJECTS. By 
ProressoR Fawcett, M.P., and MILLICENT GARRETT 
Fawcetr. 8vo. 10s, 6d. 

“ They will all repay the perusal of the thinking reader."—Dat_y 

News. 


Fawcett (Mrs.)—wWorks by Mitiicenr GARRETT FAWCETT. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY FOR BEGINNERS. WITH QUES- 

TIONS. New Edition. 18mo. 25. 64, 

The DAILY NEwsS calls it ‘‘clear, compact, and comprehensive ;” and 
the SPECTATOR says, “Mrs, Favwcett's treatise is perfectly suited to its 
purpose.” 

“". TALES IN POLITICAL ECONOMY. Crown 8vo. 3s. 

“ The idea ts a good one, and it is quite wonderful what a mass of 
economic teaching the author manages to compress into a small space... The 
true doctrines of International Trade, Currency, and the ratio between 
Production and Population, are set before us and illustrated in a masterly 
manner,” —ATHENEOM, 


Freeman (E. A.), M.A., D.C.L.—coMPARATIVE 
POLITICS. Lectures at the Royal Institution, to which is 
added ‘The Unity of History,” being the Rede Lecture delivered 
at Cambridge in 1872. 8vo. 14s. 

“We find in Mr, Freeman's new volume the same sound, careful, 
comprehensive qualities which have lony ago raiscd him to so high a place 
amongst historical writers, For historical discipline, then, as well as 
historical information, Mr, Freeman's book is full of value,”—PaL 
MaLt GAZETTE. 


Goschen.—REPORTS AND SPEECHES ON LOCAL TAXA. 
TION. By Grorce J. Goscuen, M.P. Royal 8vo. 52. 
‘S The volume contains a vast mass of information of the highest value.” 
—ATHENZUM, 


Guide to the Unprotected, in Every Day Matters Re- 
lating to Property and Income. By a BANKER’s DAUGHTER. 
Fourth Edition, Revised. Extra feap. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

¢c 
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“Many an unprotected female will bless the head which planned and 
the hand which compited this admirable little manual. , . + This book 
was very much wanted, and it could not have been better done”— 
Morwnine Svar. 


Hamilton.—monEY AND VALUE: an Inquiry into the 
Means and Ends of Economic Production, with an Appendix 
on the Depreciation of Silver and Indian Currency, By ROWLAND 
HAMILTON.. 8vo, 125, 

“ The subject is here dealt with in a luminous style, and by presenting 

# from a new point of view in connection with the nature and Junctions 

of money, a genuine service has been rendered to eommercial science?— 

Barish QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


Harwood.—pIsESTABLISHMENT : a Defence of the Principle 
of a National Church, By Georcz Harwooup, M.A. 8yo. 125, 


Hill.—-oUR COMMON LAND: and other Short Essays. By 
Ocravia Hitt, Extra feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. ! \ 
Contents:—Our Common Land. District Visiting. A More 
Excellent Way of Charity. A Word on Good Citizenship. Open Spaces. 
Lffictual Charity. The Future of our’ Commons, 


Historicus.—LETTERS ON SOME QUESTIONS OF 
INTERNATIONAL LAW. Reprinted from the Times, with 
considerable Additions, 8vo. 7s. 64. Also, ADDITIONAL 
LETTERS, 8vo. 25, 6d, 


Holland.—‘rite TREATY RELATIONS OF RUSSIA AND 
TURKEY FROM £77410 1853. A Lecture delivered at Oxford, 
April 1877. By T, E. Motcanp, D.C.L., Professor of Inter- _ 
national Law and Diplomacy, Oxford. Crown 8¥o, 2s, 


Hughes (Thos.)—THE OLD CHURCH: WHAT SHALL 
WE DO WITH {1? By Tuomas Hucues, Q.C. Crown 
8vo, 65. 


Jevons.—Works by W. STANLEY JEVONS, M.A., Professor of 
Political Economy in University College, London. (For other 
Works by the same Author, see EDUCATIONAL and PHILO. 
SOPHICAL CATALOGUES.) 

THE THEORY OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. Second Edition, 

revised, with new Preface and Appendices. 8vo. 105. 6d. 

‘Professor Fevons has done invaluable service by courageously claiming 
political economy to be strictly a branch of “Applied Mathematics.” 

—- WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 


PRIMER OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 18mo. 1m 
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Laveleye. — PRIMITIVE PROPERTY. By EMILE ve 
Lavecrve, Translated by G. R, L. Marriott, LL.B, with an 
Introduction by T. E. Cirerz Li *, LL.B. 8vo. 12s, 

“Ltis almost impossible to over-estimate the value of the well-digisted 
knowledge which it contains ; it is one of the most learned books that 
have been contributed to the historical department of the literature of 
economic science,” —ATHENRUM, 








Leading Cases done into English. By an Arrrentice 
or Lincotn’s Inn, Third Edition, Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 
‘Here is a rare treat for the lovers of quaint conceits, who i reading 
this charming little book will find enjoyment in the varied metre and 
graphic language in which the several tales are told, no less than in the 
accurate and pithy rendering of some of our most familiar ‘ Leading 
Cases,’".—SaTURDAY REVIEW. 


Lubbock.—AppRESSES, POLITICAI, AND EDUCA- 
TIONAL. By Sir Jon Luswock, Bart., M.P., &., &c. 
8yvo, pp. 209. 8s, 6d. 

The ten speeches given are (1) on the Imperial Policy of Great 
Britain, (2) on the Bank Act of 1844, (3) on the Present System 
of Public School Education, 1876, (4) on the Present System of 
Elementary Education, (5) on the Income Tax, (6) on the National 
Debt, (7) on the Declaration of Paris, (8) on Marine Insurances, 
(9} on the Preservation of Ancient Monuments, and (10) on Egypt. 


Macdoneli._Tue LAND QUESTION, WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND. By 
Joun MAcpDoneLL, Barrister-at-Law. 8vo. 10s. 6d, 


Marshall_—rHE ECONOMICS OF INDUSTRY. Ty A, 
MarsHALL, M.A., Principal of University College, Bristol, and 
Mary PALEY MARSHALL, late Lecturer at Newnham Hall, 
Cambridge, Extra feap, 8vo. 25. 6d, 


Tartin.—THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK: A Statistical 
and Historical Annual of the States of the Civilized World, 
for the year 1880. By FREDERICK MaRTIN, Seventeenth Annual 
Publication. Revised after Official Returns, Crown 8vo. tos. 67. 

The Statesman’s Year-Book is the only work in the English language 

os which furnishes a clear and concise account of the actual condition of all 
he States of Europe, the civilized countries of America, Asia, and 
Africa, and the British Colonies and Dependencies in all parts of the 
world, The new issue of the work has been revised and corrected, on the 
basis of official reports received direct from the heads of the leading Govern- 
ments of the world, in reply to ketters sent to thame by the Editor. Through 

- the valuable assistance thus piven, i Has been possible to cotlect an amount 

. 
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of information, political, statistical, and commercial, of the latest date, and 
of unimpeachable trustworthiness, such as no publication of the same 
hind has ever been able to furnish. ‘‘As indispensable as Bradshaw.” — 
TIMES. 


Monahans—THE METHOD OF LAW: an Essay on the 
Statement and Arrangement of the Legal Standard of Conduct, 
By J. H. Monauan, Q.C. Crown 8vo. . 

“ Will be found valuable by careful law students who have felt the 
importance of gaining clear ideas regarding the relations between the parts 
of the complex organism they have to study,”—BRITISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, 





Paterson.—THE LIBERTY OF THE SUBJECT AND THE 
LAWS OF ENGLAND RELATING TO THE SECURITY 
OF THE PERSON. Conimentaries on. By JAMES PATERSON, 

* M.A., Barrister at Law, sometime Commissioner for English and 
Trish Fisheries, etc, Cheaper issue. Two Vols, Crown 8vo, 215, 

“ Two or three hours’ dipping into these volumes, not'to say reading them 
through, will give legislators and stump orators a knowledge of the liberty 
of acitizen of their country, in its principles, its fulness, and its modt- 

Aeation such as they probably in nine cases out of ten never had before.” 

—ScoTsMAN, 


Phillimore.—PRIVATE LAW AMONG THE ROMANS, 
from the Pandects, By Joun GeorGE PHILLIMORE, Q.C. 8vo, 
16s. 


Rogers.—COBDEN AND POLITICAL OPINION. By J. E. 
THOROLD Rocers. 89. 105. 6d. 
“ Will be found most useful by politicians of every school, as it forms a 
sort of handbook to Cobden’s teaching.”"—ATHENEUM, 


Stephen (C. E.)—THE SERVICE OF THE POOR; 
Being an Inquiry into the Reasons for and against the Establish. 
ment of Religious Sisterhoods for Charitable Purposes. By 
CAROLINE EMILIA STRPHEN. Crown 8vo. 6s, 62, 

‘* The ablest advocate of a better line of work in this direction that we 
have ever seen.” —EXAMINER, 


Stephen.—wWorks by Sir James F. Srepuen, K.C.S.1., Q.C. 


A DIGEST OF THE LAW OF EVIDENCE, Third Edition 
with New Preface. Crown 8vo. 65. 


A DIGEST OF THE CRIMINAL LAW. (Crimes and 
Punishments.) 8vo, 16s, * 

“© We feel sure that any person of ordinary intelligence who had never 

looked into a lavw-book in his life might, by a few days’ careful study Gf 
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this volume, obtain a more accurate understanding of the criminal law, 
a more perfect conception of its different bearings, a more thorough 
and intelligent insight into tts snares and pitfalls, than an ordinary 
practitioner can boast of after years of study of the ordinary text- 
books and practical experience of the Courts unassisted by any competent 
guide.” —SATURDAY REVIEW. 


A GENERAL VIEW OF THE CRIMINAL LAW OF ENG- 
LAND. Two Vols. Crown 8vo, {New edition in the press. 





Stubbs.—VILLAGE POLITICS. Addresses and Sermons on 
the Labour Question, By C. W. Stupns, M.A., Vicar of 
Granborough, Bucks, Extra feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Thornton.—wWorks by W. T. THorNron, C.B,, Secretary for 
Public Works in the India Office :— . 
ON LABOUR: Its Wrongful Claims and Rightful Dues; Its 
Actual Present and Possible Future, Second Edition, revised, 
8vo, 145, 
A PLEA FOR PEASANT PROPRIETORS : With the Outlines 
s of a Plan for their Establishment in Ireland. New Edition, 
revised. Crown 8vo. 75, 6d. 
INDIAN PUBLIC WORKS AND COGNATE INDIAN 
TOPICS. With Map of Indian Railways. Crown 8vo. 85. 6d, 


Walker.—works by F. A. WALKER, M.A., Ph.D., Professor of 
Political Economy and History, Vale College :— 
THE WAGES QUESTION. A Treatise on Wages and the 
Wages Class. 8vo. 4s, 

MONEY. 8vo. 16s, 

** It is painstaking, laborious, and states the question in a clear and 
very intelligible form. . . . The volume possesses a great value as a sort 
of encyclopedia of knewledge on the subject ”, —ECONOMIST. 

MONEY IN ITS RELATIONS TO TRADE AND INDUSTRY. 

Crown Syo. [ Shortly. 


Work about the Five Dials. With an Introductory 
Note by THomas CARLYLE, Crown 8vo. 65. 
4 book which abounds with wise and practical suggestions.” —PALL 
MALL GAZETTE, 
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WORKSCONNECTED WITH THE SCIENCE 
OR THE HISTORY OF LANGUAGE. 


Abbott.—A SHAKESPERIAN GRAMMAR: An Attempt to 
illustrate some of the Differences between Elizabethan and Modern ~ 
English. By the Rev. E. A. Angott, D.D., Head Master of the 
City of London School. New and Enlarged Edition. Extra 
feap. 8v0. - 6s. 

“Valuable not only as an aid to the critical study of Shakespeare, 
but as tending to familiarize the reader with Elizabethan English in 
general.” —ATHENZUM, 


Breymann.—a FRENCH GRAMMAR BASED ON PHILO. 
LOGICAL PRINCIPLES. By HERMANN BREYMANN, Ph.D., 

‘Professor of Philology in the University of Munich late Lecturer 
on French Language qnd Literature at Owens College, Man- 
chester. Extra fcap. 8vo. 45. 6d. 


Ellis.—PRACTICAL HINTS ON THE QUANTITATIVE 
PRONUNCIATION OF LATIN, FOR ‘THE USE OF 
CLASSICAL TEACHERS AND LINGUISTS, By A. J. 
Evuis, B.A., F.R.S., &. Extra feap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


Fleay.—A SHAKESPEARE MANUAL. By the Rev. F. G. 
Fieay, M.A., Head Master of Skipton Grammar School. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d, 


Goodwin.—Works by W. W. Goopwin, Professor of Greek 
Literature in Harvard University. = 
SYNTAX OF THE GREEK MOODS AND TENSES. New 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6. . 
AN ELEMENTARY GREEK GRAMMAR. Crown 8vo. 45. - 

“ Tt is the best Greek Grammar of its sise in the English language.” — 
ATHENAUM, ‘ 


Hadley.—kEssAYS PHILOLOGICAL AND CRITICAL, . 
Selected from the Papers of James Hapiry, LL.D., Professor of : 
Greek in Yale College, &e. 8vo. 165. 


Hales.—LONGER ENGLISH POEMS. With Notes, Philo- 
logical and Explanatory, and an Introduction on the Teaching of 
English. Chiefly for use in Schools. Edited by J. W. Hates, © 
M.A., Professor of English Literature at King’s College, London, 
&c, &c. Fifth Edition. Extra foap, 8vo, 4s. 6d. ~ 


